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‘1 have gathered mea posie of other men’s flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.’’— Montaigne. J ULY, 1894 








From a modest query in a news- 
paper asking whether we were not 
approaching the North Pole, Frank H. Norton writes 
an interesting article in the illustrated American about 
the possible slow movement southward of the parallels 
of latitude. The writer notes as peculiar facts the 
frequency with which large ice fields are discovered in 
the South Atlantic, the killing of Labrador seals on the 
east end of Long Island, the gradual change of climate 
and the great number of vessels which have unaccount- 
ably stranded of late along our Eastern coast during 
fair weather. Latitude is currently supposed to be a 
defined something, he says, measured in degrees north 
and south of the equator, and accurately set down by 
lines and figures on maps, charts, and globes. Its 
permanent quality has almost never been disputed ; 
though an officer of the British army did write a book 
in the early part of this century, bearing the ominous 
and rather lengthy title, “ England has been, and will 
again be in the tropics.” And there is just the trouble ; 
for not only England, but Siberia and Greenland have 
both, at some far distant period, occupied a position on 
the earth’s surface which was certainly tropical in every 
particular. Why, therefore, the permanency of latitude 
should be assumed, passeth comprehension. The par- 
allels of latitude, like the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, the Equator, the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, 
and the very Polar axis itself, are as truly imaginary as 
the vaguest dream of the maddest Mahatma in a tem- 
ple of Thibet. Why, therefore, permanent? But lati- 
tude itself, while holding its meaning with regard to 
dimension, may very readily be conceived as a fluctu- 
ating condition, for which climate would possibly be 
another name. It is on record that in the longitude of 
Athens, as is well known to astronomers, the sun in 
Cancer does not come so far north by about a degree 
as it did two thousand years ago. This is curious. The 
magnetic pole, about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
was situated on the meridian of Greenwich; it revolves 
around the North Pole in about six hundred and forty 
years, and is now supposed to be somewhere near 132° 
west longitude. But if this has been established scien- 
tifically, it has not been made known to the general 
reading and studying public. So it is with the obliq- 
uity of the earth to the ecliptic; it is set down in the 
authorities at 23° 28’, and there it has remained—so 
far as has been given forth—since a period “as to 
which the memory of man runneth not back to the con- 
trary.” There is something more than meets the eye 
in this grounding of big ships on our coast in clear 
weather, and if it be not speedily and satisfactorily ex- 
plained, people will begin to grow wary of voyaging. 
And all this explanation by search for buoys in a fog, 
listening for land bells—that ought to be five miles 
away—and running on reefs by reason of the mad 
trickery of somersaulting currents, will hardly prove ac- 
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ceptable when, as sometimes happens, a ship’s cargo 
and a few hundred lives go to the bottom for a correct 
“‘ guess ” at the perplexing conundrum. 





It is some time now since Current 
Literature first reproduced an inter- 
esting paragraph about the remarkable invention by a 
German named Dowe of a coat which would resist the 
bullet of an ordinary rifle. The inventor is now in 
England giving exhibitions of his device and startling 
every one by his readiness to be shot at by rifles that 
pierce great thicknesses of wood. James Payn writes 
that: “If this invention had been of earlier date, we 
should probably have had a much larger number of 
candidates for the army. Even in Shakespeare’s day 
we read how the discovery of villainous saltpetre damped 
the martial spirit. Now, if bullet-proof clothing had 
been found out at the same time, the two discoveries 
would have negatived one another, and recruiting been 
uninterfered with. Many sensitive minds shrink with 
horror, under present circumstances, at the idea of firing 
ball at their fellow-creatures, whereas if they were quite 
sure their clothes would not be penetrated they would 
do it cheerfully ; and the same objection exists in even 
a stronger degree to their fellow-creatures firing at them. 
The costume, of course, must be complete. There is a 
well-known story of a thin man trying to persuade a fat 
antagonist in a duel that all would be fair if hits outside 
a certain limit didn’t count, but it is understood that the 
argument was not convincing. Similarly it would bea 
very small satisfaction to know that you couldn’t be 
shot in the chest if you could be shot between the 
shoulders (as, for example, if one was running away). 
Achilles found it very inconvenient, though only his 
heel was exposed to his enemies. The bullet-proof con- 
tinuations must protect everything ; we must be armored 
‘cap-a-pie’ and have a mask for the nose. Then, to 
use a well-worn expression, ‘the whole conditions of 
warfare will be altered,’ and much for the better.” 


The Bullet- 
Proof Coat 





It was certain that Kipling could 
not settle down in a typical Yan- 
kee village of Vermont without immediate discovery of 
the weaknesses of his fellow-citizens. It has resulted 
in the invention of a new name for our New Eng- 
land cousins, coined expressly for an interviewer of the 
St. James’s Gazette. “Apparently the climate suits 
you,” said the scribe, glancing at Mr. Kipling’s healthy, 
brown cheeks. “Qh, the climate is excellent for nine 
months of the year. A lovely, green country, and soft, 
gold sunshine all the summer; and a perfect winter. 
Snow three feet deep, and such sleighing! Did you 
ever sleigh? No; then you don’t know one of the 
best things in life. Then the still clearness of the cold 
is delightful. There is hardly a stir of wind for days 
together, and with the thermometer twenty degrees be- 
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low zero you can’t catch cold if you try. I admit, 
when the wind does come it is pretty bad—a blizzard 
fit to blow the plates off the side of an ironclad. The 
New England spring, too, is a surprise—frost, wind 
and baking sun, in layers, as it were, in three consecu- 
tive days. Still, on the whole, the climate is a good 
one for a foreigner. Whether it is just the sort to build 
up a tough race is another question. It is too dry— 
the air is too highly oxygenated. It makes brain mat- 
ter better than muscle, and nerves more than either. 
Our moist, gray, English weather is the thing, after all, 
to keep the blood in the veins and the gastric juices in 
work. Now the Yankee does not seem to be able to 
sleep o’ nights, or laugh out loud, or assimilate his food 
in peace.” “I thought that last was mainly due to the 
kind of food he tried to assimilate.” ‘ No doubt that 
has a good deal to do with it. I speak with knowledge, 
for I live on the borders of the Great Pie Belt!” “The 
Great Pie Belt?” echoed our appalled interviewer. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Kipling; “the Pie Belt, which ex- 
tends through the New England States and across 
Northern New York. Pie is a habit all over the East- 
ern States; in the Belt it is adebauch. Have you con- 
sidered the physiological condition of a people which 
eats pie for breakfast, pie for dinner, and pie for sup- 
per, and takes ice-water and sweetstuffs between whiles ? 
Dyspepsia is endemic ; you can’t expect anything else.” 
“In fact, like other Englishmen, Mr. Kipling, you 
don’t regard America as an ideal country for comfort.” 
“T may,” said the Wise Young Man cautiously, “or I 
may not admire the Americans; but our comfort they 
do not understand. Everything is too temporary for 
that. They are in the railway-station-waiting-room 
stage of civilization. They are resting till the cars 
come up and take them on somewhere else; it is hardly 
worth while yet to settle down and be comfortable. It 
feels like one vast encampment, with frame-houses or 
steel and concrete barracks instead of tents.” 





The comparative growth of Ameri- 
can and foreign cities is one of par- 
ticular interest to the American to whom the increasing 
size of American cities is a matter of great pride. Itap- 
pears, however, that according to statistics, the growth of 
great foreign cities has been even more rapid than our 
own. In a recent number of the New Review, Mr. 
Stead makes the assertion that the growth of Chicago is 
by no means as remarkable as the growth of London, 
while Dr. Shaw, in the Century, gives some interesting 
comparisons which have been epitomized by the Sun. 
“ Beginning,” it says, “ with the capital of the Ger- 
man empire, Mr. Shaw points out that in 1860 it was 
smaller than Philadelphia; since then it has added a 
million to its population, while Philadelphia has added 
but half a million. In 1870 Berlin had considerably 
fewer inhabitants than New York, the figures being 
800,000 against 950,000. In 18go, according to the 
official enumerators, Berlin had 1,578,794 inhabitants, 
against 1,515,301 in New York. Passing to the Ger- 
man citynext in size, we find that in 1875 Hamburg had 
only 263,540 people, whereas Boston had 342,000. In 
1890 Hamburg had 569,260, while Boston had but 448,- 
ooo. Again, inthe early seventies Hamburg and Baltimore 
were of equal size; in 1890 the German city had beaten 
its American rival by more than 134,000. Thethird Ger- 
man city in respect of population is Leipsic, which has 
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grown from 127,000 in 1875 to 355,o00in 1890, having 
considerably distanced San Francisco, which was the 
larger in the year firstnamed. In the same period 
Munich and Breslau have both beaten Cincinnati. 
Among the gains which we are wont to think remarkable 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890 may be mentioned 
that of Cleveland, from 160,000 to 261,000; that of 
Buffalo, from 155,000 to 255,600, and that of Pitts- 
burg, from 156,000 to 238,600. All of these were sur- 
passed by Cologne, which in the same time increased 
from 144,800 to 281,800. The comparison is carried 
out by Mr. Shaw in great detail, and might have been 
pushed even further with substantially equivalent results. 
We cite a few more notable examples of progress on the 
part of German cities. In 1880 Dresden had 220,000 
inhabitants and New Orleans 216,000; ten years later 
the former had grown to 276,000, while the latter could 
show but 242,000. Between 1880 and 1890 Louisville 
advanced from 123,758 to 161,129; in the same decade 
Hanover had risen from 122,800 to 163,600 and K6n- 
igsberg from 122,600 to 161,500. It is fair to say 
that meanwhile Jersey City had slightly outstripped the 
two German towns, having increased from 120,722 to 
163,003. Inthe decade mentioned Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and Newark were almost neck and neck, having 
started with 136,800 and 136,500 respectively and hav- 
ing finished with 180,000 and 181,800. We are accus- 
tomed to regard Minneapolis and St. Paul as aston- 
ishing instances of growth, yet between 1885 and 1890 
both were outdone by Magdeburg. Even Chemnitz 
beat St. Paul, having had 110,800 against 111,000 in 
1885, and having attained in 1890 to 138,955 to St. 
Paul’s 133,156. The area, however, of many Ger- 
man cities would be considered small according to the 
present American standard. Thus Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic,and Munich, the four largest cities of Germany, 
cover each a superficies of only about 15,000 acres. 
Viewed as a whole, the comparative statistics of the 
two countries sustain Mr. Shaw’s conclusion that, since 
the war of 1870, the urban centres of Germany have 
been gaining population even more rapidly than those 
of the United States. 





Doctors and Their 
Fees 


Dr. Hammond proposes for dis- 
cussion in the North American Re- 
view the question, “ What should a doctor be paid?” 
He intimates that American doctors are far from being 
paid in proportion to the services they render, while in 
many cases they get no pay at all. Granting that by 
his skill a physician has saved a man’s life, the writer 
argues that if the patient is a wealthy man, the doctor 
should be paid in proportion to a man’s wealth. He 
mentions the case of a patient who, after drinking 
heavily, fell and struck his head. Both his family phy- 
sician and another were unable to locate the seat of 
injury and both united in the belief that there was no 
hope of recovery. The patient’s son, a student of medi- 
cine, insisted upon calling in a fellow-student of bright 
intelligence, who found that the skull had been frac- 
tured. ‘The patient was by this time in a state of 
deep stupor. The diagnosis was made that meningeal 
hemorrhage (rupture of a blood-vessel in the membranes 
of the brain) had been produced, and that blood had 
effused between the brain and the skull and was press- 
ing on the organ. Death was inevitable unless relief 


were promptly afforded. There was no hesitation. The 
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trephine was at once applied at the place where his 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology showed him the 
clot must be, and there it was, the blood pouring out 
from a small artery that had been ruptured. The sur- 
face of the brain was cleaned, the bleeding vessel tied, 
and almost in an instant the patient regained conscious- 
ness and the powe: of motion. Complete recovery 
quickly followed. Now, what should have been this 
young man’s fee? If ever a human life has been saved, 
this man saved one. His patient was worth, at the 
lowest estimate, half-a-million dollars; one-fifth of that 
sum would have been reasonable, and yet, when the 
modest claim of five hundred dollars was made, it was 
rejected as exorbitant, and, as the doctor was poor, he 
took two hundred and fifty rather than contend for what 
he thought was right.” That a physician has a right to 
charge one person more than another, is based on the 
assumption that he is obliged to do a great deal of work 
without any hope of reward whatever. “No class of 
men do so much in the way of charity as those who 
practice medicine. Gratitude is an evanescent emotion ; 
and the medical account presented months after the ser- 
vice has been rendered is too often regarded like the bill 
for a dinner eaten long ago.” 





Attached to armies to-day are 
corps of cyclists, whose services 
it is thought would be invaluable in case of war. 
Gustav Kobbé points out in an article in the Outlook, 
that the cyclist can be used not only as a messenger, 
but as a map-maker, a signal man, and a fighter, with 
the chances in his favor that he would get a crack at 
the enemy sooner than any one else. 

Swiftness, he says, is the bicycle’s most obvious ad- 
vantage—an advantage the cyclist has not only over 
the foot-soldier, but over cavalry as well. For the 
bicycle can be propelled by the soldier himself with less 
exertion than that of walking, and with greater speed 
than a galloping horse. This point need not be argued, 
for it is conceded that in marching cyclists could wear 
down the best mounted cavalry in the world. I am 
confident that fifty young men, or a hundred, or a 
thousand for that matter, could, after three months’ 
training, make a march that would astonish the military 
authorities of the world. Who is prepared to say that 
they would not accomplish, even in this country of bad 
roads, an average of eighty miles a day for ten, thirty, 
or more consecutive days? ‘Thus the speed and en- 
durance of cyclists are powerful recommendations. It 
may be argued that the capacity of the bicycle depends 
upon the condition of the roads—that good roads are a 
‘sine qua non” in bicycle movements. That was true 
before the introduction of the broad tire, which enables 
the cyclist to ride unconcernedly over roads and across 
fields which a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered simply impassable. When General Miles sent 
a despatch from Chicago to General Howard, on 
Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, a distance ~f a 
thousand miles, by cyclist messengers, the country was 
saturated with water as it had not been for twenty 
years. The riders met with every kind of storm, rain, 
sleet, and darkness, for nearly the whole distance. They 
literally travelled East with the storm, and in a ride of 
a thousand miles were only nine hours without being 
drenched. Much of the route was under mud several 
inches deep. It was necessary to ride several hun- 
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dred miles on the railroad track, the surrounding country 
being submerged. Yet one cyclist, though obliged to 
dismount eight times to cross seven culverts and a rail- 
road bridge, rode six miles in twenty-one minutes. 





Nothing has been so misleading 
and empirical as the “ art criticism ” 
with which modern literature has been afflicted. It is 
something of a relief to learn therefore that a new school 
of critics is coming into notice, whose conclusions, par- 
ticularly with regard to old masters, are based upon 
some kind of scientific comparison and analysis. In 
the Nineteenth Century Mrs. Costelloe reviews with some 
detail some of the sad mistakes which have been made 
by enthusiasts, which have been worshiping paintings 
by Raphael, which were really the work of Julio Ro- 
mano, and others of Boticelli, which really were painted 
by the despised Luini, while pictures really painted by 
Raphael and Boticelli are scorned because they have 
been wrongly attributed to other painters. In conse- 
quence of this we have the new school of critics. It is 
new in the sense I have already indicated, says Mrs. 
Costelloe, namely, that the accurate knowledge of the 
originals upon which any scientific study must base itself, 
is, in the case of old pictures, only now becoming pos- 
sible through the improvements and spread of pho- 
tography, and the conveniences of modern travel. By 
these means Morelli and _ his friends and followers have 
succeeded in placing the study of art nearly on a level 
with the accuracy of the natural sciences. Unfortunately, 
the conservatism or self-interest of the authorities is not 
the only obstacle with which the new science has to 
contend. Art is so much of an extra in the lives of 
most people that the very idea of using the two words 
art and science in connection seems like a mere paradox. 
Men, of course, like to have everything that touches 
their practical interests as free as possible from the in- 
explicable and the incalculable, but a subject so remote 
as art they are satisfied to relegate to the region of mys- 
teries and miracles, and they are even ready to attack 
furiously anyone who tries to chase them out of this, 
their last corner of fairyland. The novelty, then, of the 
new method of art study is that it brings the scien- 
tific spirit and the usual scientific criteria to bear 
upon a subject hitherto left outside the range of 
science. It regards art as being the same sort of 
human product as language, or as political institu- 
tions, and it studies the art of a nation in the same 
scientific spirit in which philology or history is now 
studied. The detailed methods of the study of any 
science are matters for specialists, and it would not be to 
the point here to dwell upon them at length. Suffice it 
to say that with use the method is continually gaining 
in precision, and at the same time in elasticity. The 
differences that arise between the various students of 
this school are only such as must inevitably arise upon 
the borderland of any new science. Given an agree- 
ment in general method, these differences are bound 
to grow less and less. The scientific method as 
applied to art has already won a recognized place for 
itself in archzology, and it is not too much to say that, 
with fresh photographs now being made of all the im- 
portant Italian pictures, in spots however remote, and 
the new railways that make it easy to study each master 
in his native town, the criticism of Renaissance Italian 
art will hold a secure place among scientific pursuits. 


Scientific Art 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





“ Follow Me 'Ome"’....Rudyard Kipling.....Pall Mall Magazine 
There was no one like ’im, ’Orse or Foot 
Nor any o’ the Guns I knew; 
An’ because it was so, why, 0’ course ’e went an’ died, 
Which is just what the best men do. 


So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me! 
An’ it’s finish up your swipes an’ follow me! 
Oh, ’ark to the big drum callin’— 
Follow me—follow me ’ome ! 


’Is mare she neighs the ’ole day long, 
She paws the ’ole night through, 

An’ she won’t take ’er feed ’cause o’ waitin’ for ’is step, 
Which is just what a beast would do. 

"Is girl she goes with a bombardier, 


Before ’er month is through ; [hooked, 
An’ the banns are up in church, for she’s got the beggar 


Which is just what a girl would do. 


We fought ’bout a dog—last week it were— 
No more than a round or two ; 

But I strook ’im cruel ’ard, an’ I wish I ’adn’t now, 
Which is just what a man can’t do. 


’E was all that I ’ad in the way of a friend, 
An’ I’ve ’ad to find one new; 

But I’d give my pay an’ stripe for to get the beggar back, 
Which it’s just too late to do. 


So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me, 
An’ it’s finish off your swipes an’ follow me. 
Oh, ’ark to the fifes a crawlin’ ! 
Follow me—follow me ’ome ! 


Take ’im away! he’s gone where the best men go. 
Take ’im away! An’ the gun wheels turnin’ slow. 
Take ’im away! There’s more from the place ’e come. 
Take ’im away, with the limber an’ the drum. 


For it’s §* Three rounds blank ” an’ follow me, 
An’ it’s ‘‘ Thirteen rank ” an’ follow me; 
Oh, passin’ the love 0’ woman, 
Follow me—follow me ’ome ! 


The Kings.Louise Imogen Guiney.A Roadside Harp (Houghton, Mifflin) 
A man said unto his angel : 
‘* My spirits are falling thro’, 
And I cannot carry this battle ; 
O brother! what shall I do? 


‘¢ The terrible Kings are on me, 
With spears that are deadly bright, 
Against me so from the cradle 
Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his angel: 
‘‘ Thou wavering, foolish soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


‘« As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see ? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


‘‘ Thy will is the very, the only, 

The solemn event of things ; 

The weakest of hearts defying 
Is stronger than all these Kings. 


‘¢ Tho’ out of the past they gather, 

Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 

. That is kin to the other twain, 


‘¢ And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringletted Vain Desires, 
And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires, 


‘‘ While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt ; 


‘* To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall ! ” 


Fog...... A Quatrain...... Frank Dempster Sherman......Godey’s 


In agony of death, throughout the night 
The frenzied monarch tossed upon his bed, 
Whence rose at dawn, mysterious and white, 
A ghost—the spectre of the mighty dead. 


Morning On Deck..Wm. Hamilton Hayne ..Sylvan Lyrics (Stokes) 


The wrinkled water seems so old 

At evening-time, so gray and cold, 
But now the sun’s rays glittering clear 
Somehow have got imprisoned there ! 


I watch the furrows sown with light, 
Or softly tipped with wavering white, 
O’er which a sea-gull soars or dips 
Far from yon line of moveless ships, 


Whose black hulls lie as if secure 
From ocean wanderings evermore, 
Yet wait, with slumberous sails, until 
The autocratic winds fulfill 


The promise of the bantering breeze 
To waft them over spacious seas 

To Arctic shores or lands supine 
Beyond the vague horizon’s line ! 


From the swift steamer’s silvery track 

I see the impetuous spray leap back, 
Where ocean’s deepening currents flow,. 
Pale as a peak of phantom snow, 


A distant barque with sails unfurled, 
Seems anchored o’er a tideless world 
Of water widening from my view, 
And belted with ethereal blue ! 


The Gravedigger........ Bliss Carman........ Atlantic Monthly’ 
Oh, the shambling sea is a sexton old, 
And well his work is done. 
With an equal grave for lord and knave, 
He buries them every one. 


Then hoy and rip, with a rolling hip, 
He makes for the nearest shore ; 

And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more; 

But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave, 
And shoulder them in to shore— 

Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 


Oh the ships of Greece and the ships of Tyre, 
Went out, and where are they ; 

In the port they made, they are delayed 
With the ships of yesterday. 

He followed the ships of England far, 
As the ships of long ago; 

And the ships of France they led him a dance,, 
But he laid them all arow. 
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Oh, a loafing, idle lubber to him 
Is the sexton of the town ; 

For sure and swift, with a guiding lift, 
He shovels the dead men down. 


But though he delves so fierce and grim, 
His honest graves are wide, 

As well they know who sleep below 
The dredge of the deepest tide. 


Oh, he works with a rollicking stave at lip, 
And loud is the chorus skirled ; 

With the burly rote of his rumbling throat 
He batters it down the world. 


He learned it once in his father’s house, 
Where the ballads of old were sung; 
And merry enough is the burden rough, 

But no man knows the tongue. 


Oh, fair they say, was his bride to see, 
And willful she must have been, 

That she could bide at his grewsome side 
When the first red-dawn came in. 


And sweet, they say, is her kiss to those 
She greets to his border home ; 

And softer than sleep her hand’s first sweep 
That beckons, and they come. 


Oh, crooked is he, but strong enough 
To handle the tallest mast ; 

From the royal bark to the slaver dark, 
He buries them all at last. 


Then hoy and rip, with a rolling hip, 
He makes for the nearest shore ; 

And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more ; 

But some he'll save for'a bleaching grave, 
And shoulder them in to shore— 

Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 


A Spring Road..... Ingram Crockett...... Southcrn Magazine 
A ribbon spun of threads of gold, 
It winds through undulating green ; 
Gray mists sleep in the hollows cold, 
The ridges laugh in jeweled sheen ; 
Like roseate clouds the red buds glow, 
And through the woodlands, tinged with hope, 
The dogwood’s stars, as pure as snow, 
Shine in a happy horoscope. 


The mocking-bird is happy there 
In wild parabolas of song ; 
The oaks hang out their tassels fair, 
And their glad-hearted blackbirds throng ; 
And when as soft as thistle-down 
The dusk has fallen, cometh white, 
Sweet Hesper through the shadows brown 
And scatters there the musk of night. 


Oh! there were flowers on Storrington, 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hill 
What the daisy flower that day! 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face ! 
She gave me tokens three ; 

A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 


A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word—strings of sand ! 

And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 


She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


The fairest things have fleetest end, 
Their scent survives their close; 
But the roses scent its bitterness 
To him who loved the rose. 
* * * * *” 
She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me’ 
The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 
* + * * * 
Nothing begins and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan ; 
For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own. 


A Toast....George Santayana..... Sonnets (Stone & Kimball) 
See this bowl of purple wine, 
Life-blood of the lusty vine ! 

All the warmth of summer suns 

In the vintage liquid runs, 

All the glow of winter nights 

Plays about its jewel lights, 
Thoughts of time when love was young 
Lurk its ruby drops among, 

And its deepest depths are dyed 
With delight of friendship tried. 
Worthy offering, I ween, 

For a god or for a queen, 

Is the draught I pour of thee,— 
Comfort of all misery, 

Single friend of the forlorn, 

Haven of all beings born, 

Hope when trouble wakes at night, 
And when naught delights, delight. 
Holy Death, I drink to thee; 

Do not part my friends and me. 
Take this gift, which for a night 
Puts dull leaden care to flight, 
Thou who takest grief away 

For a night and for a day. 


On Calais Sands..Andrew Lang..Ban and Arriere Ban (Longman's) 

On Calais Sands the gray began, 

Then rosy red above the gray; 
The morn with many a scarlet van 

Leap’d, and the world was glad with May! 
The little waves along the bay 

Broke white upon the shelving strands; 
The sea-mews flitted white as they 

On Calais Sands! 


On Calais Sands must man with man 
Wash honor clean in blood to-day ; 
On spaces wet from water wan 
How white the flashing rapiers play, 
Parry, riposte! and lunge! The fray 
Shifts for a while, then mournful stands 
The Victor : life ebbs fast away 
On Calais Sands! 


On Calais Sands a little space 
Of silence, then the plash and spray, 
The sound of eager waves that ran 
To kiss the perfumed locks astray, 
To touch these lips that ne’er said ** Nay.” 
To dally with the helpless hands; 
Till the deep sea in silence lay 
On Calais Sands! 


Between the lilac and the may 

She waits her love from alien lands; 
Her love is colder than the clay 

On Calais Sands ! 











KERRIGAN’S RETURN: AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


By JANE BARLOW 





A selected reading from Kerrigan’s Quality. By Jane Barlow. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Martin Kerrigan, the hero, is a bachelor 
of about forty years of age, who is returning to Ireland after a 
twenty years’ stay in Australia. He is now wealthy from a be- 
quest left by his uncle, and returns home full of enthusiasm for 
the good deeds he can do for his mother and family. 

Thus it came about that Kerrigan found himself one 
fine morning walking along a quay in Sydney, a very 
rich man. Not that he regarded himself from this point 
of view; what struck him as the great feature in his 
situation, being that he was aman who could now 
take ship forthwith for the old country, the old life, 
the old people, and never leave them again. For 
nearly twenty years he had resolutely kept his thoughts 
turned out of that impossible channel, and its sudden 
opening seemed to engulf them all, so that the thousands 
which had accrued to him impressed him as a sort of 
glorified steamer-ticket. When he went to book his 
passage, he almost amused the bored clerk by the un- 
necessary vehemence of his “ Single, sir; single, single, 
thank the Almighty,” in reply to an ordinary business 
question. He had quite recovered, yet he was haunted 
by superstitious forebodings lest he should not live 
through the long hot days which must pass before his 
boat sailed. Buying small-sized presents—he had not 
yet realized that portability now no longer greatly con- 
cerned him—for everybody he could think of, proved 
the most effectual distraction, and they formed the bulk 
of the baggage with which he went on board. 

Still, despite this childish bustle and eagerness, he was 
not laying up disappointment for himself by imagining 
impossibilities about his return; he took precautions 
against that. Meagre letters from home had kept him 
apprised of such capital events as deaths and mar- 
riages, and he knew that time must have wrought other 
changes. His father and some of his brethren were 
gone, and the youngest children, who had squeaked 
“ Good-bye, Marty?” as the car grated past below 
their perch atop of the haggard wall on that miserable 
March morning, were irrecognizable men and women. 

During these days, Kerrigan looked at his face in 
the glass oftener than he had done in the course of 
twenty years, and he saw one which was over-much 
furrowed and grizzled for the right side of twoscore. 
The inference which he drew from the reflection was 
that he must expect to find his mother grown quite old 
and whitehaired, and to meet in his elder brothers and 
sisters people who, if you came to consider it, could 
not be called young. But this was a mere matter of 
detail compared with the fact that there they were, 
to be seen and spoken to again, in the white house at 
the end of Farrell’s Loning. Kerrigan thought he knew 
every inch of that townland, a very green pastoral 
corner of a Northern county, where the country-side is 
crumpled into soft hillocks and hollows, and where the 
small fields are divided by tall, thick hedges, which 
throw their shadow half way across the grass at sunset, 
when the summer evenings are cool and clear. But a 
man, he said to himself, might lose his way there for 
ever and a day without a chance of coming on the hor- 
ror of a huge glaring wilderness, which haunted his 


dreams, and sometimes drew him waking into its desola- 
tion by the memory of one piteous grave. 

And high above this sense of escape, and exuberant 
still in spite of all the pruning to which he had wisely 
subjected them, sprang the joyful anticipations summed 
up in the fact that he would be at home again. His 
new wealth, with its vast, hardly tested power of mak- 
ing things pleasant, occurred to him in this connection 
only as a subordinate though agreeable incident, not by 
any means to be set on a level with the delight of 
walking once more up the narrow path along the thick 
privet hedge, towards the door where his mother and 
“the lot of them” would meet him saying, “ Well, 
Marty! well, man alive.” But with a cautious fore- 
sight, which sensitive people acquire in self-defense, he 
resolved to say nothing about his fortune until after his 
arrival. So that, if he found himself oppressed by 
melancholy in the presence of household losses and 
changes, he might shake it off the better through the 
excitement of announcing the good news. That any 
credential of the kind could be requisite to insure him 
his welcome was a notion which naturally never visited 
his mind. Accordingly, he simply wrote he was coming 
home by such a steamer, and hoped his letter would 
find them all in good health, as it left him, thank God! 
which threw no light upon his financial condition. 

The weeks of his homeward voyaging were probably 
the happiest in his life. He travelled in the steerage, 
because he was alarmed at the elegance of the cabin 
for which he had paid, and he had reason to congratu- 
late himself upon his change of quarters, as among the 
steerage passengers he found one friendly spirit, a stout, 
dark-eyed, South-Irish matron, bound for her little house 
in Mallow with a joy matching his own. “‘ May goodness 
pity them, the unlucky poor people!” he heard her say 
one day in a tone of heart-felt commiseration as they 
passed an outward-bound emigrant ship; and he so 
thoroughly shared the sentiment, that he ventured into 
discourse with her, and had some of his gruff shyness 
thawed away bya genial sympathy. Thenceforth Ker- 
rigan might frequently be seen beside Mrs. Mooney’s 
maroon velvet bonnet and comfortable violet and green 
plaid shawl, and on these occasions the chances were 
that he was “ wearing his hearer” in the praises of 
Drumclogder Farm, its inmates, and general surround- 
ings. But his good-natured hearer wore well, and had 
interest, and even advice forthcoming when consulted 
about the little presents, which he kept by him, and 
looked at so often that their neat white wrappings or 
glazy cardboard boxes grew tumbled and marked. 

But when he walked up that narrow privet-hedged 
path one bright, brisk-aired, late-September afternoon, 
nobody was at the dvor, which stood closed. It was 
opened for him by a stupid, strange slip of a girl, who 
shut him into the stuffy front parlor, saying vaguely that 
she would “ get somebody to him.” ‘That somebody, 
however, was so long in appearing that Kerrigan had 
time to think heart-sickly of what might have inter- 
vened since the date of his last home letter, now several 
months old. The shadow thus conjured up blurred 
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away all the pleasure of meeting his brother Tom, and 
‘Tom’s wife, and it made him hurry over his greetings to 
the question he scarcely dared ask, “ And how’s mother? 
I suppose I'll be seeing her presently ? ” 

“ Why, then, haven’t you heard tell ? ” said Tom. 

“‘ She was well the time Maggie wrote,” Martin said. 

“ Och and well enough she is, for that matter, if that 
was all. I thought somebody was after writin’ you 
word. She’s got married again—there’s for you—and 
me poor father not a twelvemonth in his grave, this 
minute; not till after Christmas!” 

“Married again? mother married—that’s great,” 
said Martin, laughing, while about his ears clattered 
down the ruin of the house where he was to have spent 
much of his time in being very kind to her, and getting 
her everything she liked that money could buy. 

“You may call itso. And the fellow she’s took—a 
man by the name of Carter—used to be comin’ here 
about cattle grazin’. A big, fat lout, fit for nothin’ but 
fuddlin’ himself with whiskey. Owns all manner of 
property out in Queensland, if you’re to believe his 
account; I don’t. But anyway, it’s there they packed 
off to, last month; like enough your boats crossed one 
another somewhere.” 

‘“‘ Well, the divil’s in it,” said Martin. 

“ Carter was after the bit of money father left in her 
own control,” Tom said explanatorily, “a thing he’d no 
right to have done, and that’s the thanks he got for it— 
in six months.” 

“ And herself with a great big red poppy cocked on 
top of her bonnet,” inserted Mrs. Tom, “ fit to flare the 
sight out of your eyes.” 

“But as for what bewitched an old woman of her 
time of life,” Tom went on, “‘to go make such a laugh- 
ing-stock of herself; I’m not offerin’ an opinion.” 

“ You might, then,” said his wife, “ for often enough, 
before there was any talk of such a thing happenin’, I’ve 
told you to mark my words, your mother was gettin’ too 
fond of a drop; and once a body takes to that, there’s 
no foolery need surprise you. Why, my good gracious, 
the very last time they were in this room, there was 
neither of the pair of them that I wouldn’t have said 
had had something stronger than egg-broth, and it is 
not ten o’clock in the mornin’. That was the reason of 
my sayin’, if you noticed, the key’d got lost, when she 
passed a remark about the decanter of sherry wine.” 

There followed a long, painful pause, during which 
Kerrigan felt as if something worse than the devil were 
in it. When he broke it by inquiries after another 
brother there seemed to be a certain fitness in the reply 
that Arthur had gone to the bad altogether this good 
while back, though his progress thither had not formed 
a sharply outlined incident such as are chronicled in 
one’s correspondence. : 

Then Mrs. Tom said: “ And where are you stoppin’ 
now, Martin?” 

“ Oh, last night I slept at Drogheda,” he said, with a 
confused start, ‘“‘ and then—then I came on here.” 

“‘ Oh, we could put him up,” said Tom, less thorough 
than his wife in carrying out their preconcerted policy 
of letting Martin know at once that if he chose to lose 
his chances, and quarrel with his well-to-do relations, 
and come trapesing back, the Lord could tell why or 
what he thought he’d get by it, it was his own affair, 
but he needn’t suppose he was going to live on them. 

“In course, if it’s only for a night or two,” Mrs. 


Tom said, with emphasis, “a couple of the boys might 
sleep in the loft. It’s as full of draughts as it can 
hold, but there’s no other way I can manage.” 

Kerrigan sat miserably mumbling something about 
being sorry to put them out that much. He would 
have gone away at once, had not a glamour, lingering 
from his imaginations on the Pacific, bewildered him 
and puzzled his will, as he stared at his mother’s old 
sampler, still hanging glazed and faded on its accus- 
tomed nail. Besides that, he could not at the moment 
think of any one place to set out for more than an- 
other. Also he had some wish to see his sister Maggie, 
and they told him that she would not come home till 
late that night. So he said to himself that things might 
be pleasanter, somehow, in the morning. They were 
not, however, except in so far that Maggie, tall and 
twenty-three, had still the same clear gray eyes as when 
she was four years old, and seemed glad to see him in 
a shy, suppressed sort of way. For the rest, little 
Francy choked and sneezed at breakfast, whereupon 
his mother said, pointedly, that it was enough to give 
him his death sleeping out in the loft with a blast 
through it like a winnowing machine. It was a saint’s 
day, and she had not been able to forbear putting on 
her best purple merino; but she considered it expedient 
to counteract this symptom of prosperity by bidding 
the children not crumble and waste their bread, which 
the dear knew it was not so easy to fill their mouths 
with those times. She remarked, too, that as butter 
was ten prices she would not break the second pat 
that morning—unless Martin would take another, but 
which he declined to do. Tom had apparently for- 
gotten all the old household jokes and adventures 
which Martin recollected most clearly, and when re- 
minded how they had said or done this or that, would 
only indifferently daresay that they might. His air was 
resolutely abstracted, and curt his speech. 

But when the womankind and children had gone to 
mass, which naturally disposes men to talk about busi- 
ness matters, he enlarged at great length upon the un- 
satisfactory state of his own affairs. It appeared that 
what with the sum he had paid for the interest 
in the lease when taking on the farm from his mother, 
and what with the sight of money going after Maggie 
next month into her convent at Belfast, where she was 
to profess, and what with the general badness of agri- 
cultural prospects, Mr. Tom Kerrigan could not tell the 
day or the hour when he might not be making a com- 
position of so much in the pound, and the next thing he 
knew, he would have a wife and half-a-dozen children 
starving on his hands. Having thus conducted his 
family to the door of the workhouse, with an ostenta- 
tious parade which was a little overdone, he turned his 
attention to his brother’s more immediate concerns. 

“ And what have you a notion of doin’ now, Martin ?” 
he said. ‘“ You made no great things of it out there I 
should suppose.” 

“ Oh, I’ll rub along one way or the other,” said Mar- 
tin. He felt a faint, dreary satisfaction at the thought 
that his brother was taking all these precautions against 
a false alarm. As for the news of his own riches, he 
had not the heart to produce them. That whole story 
was now like a flower just dropped in pieces, all there 
still, but no longer worth looking at; and Tom had 
helped to shake off the petals. 

The vagueness of Martin’s reply rather quickened 
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Tom’s apprehensions. ‘ There’s California now,” he 
said, “‘ people have great talk of the fruit-growing busi- 
ness. I believe there’s money in it. Had they any 
such thing out where you were ?” 

“Some,” said Martin. 

‘*‘T should suppose,” said Tom, “that a man with no 
capital to speak of might get employment at it ready 
enough, if he had experience. You’ve been knockin’ 
around a goodish bit? ” 

“ Nigh twenty year it is,” said Martin. 

‘A man was tellin’ me only the other day,” said Tom, 
“of a party goin’ out there from Queenstown next 
week, I couldn’t swear now whether it’s Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“J landed Thursday evenin’ and here’s Saturday— 
not iwo days clear,” Martin said meditatively. But 
Tom misconstrued the import of those calculations, and 
said encouragingly, “ You’d run down there in plenty 
of time. Anyway you could be making inquiries. I 
wouldn’t wonder if it was worth your while.” 

‘©T wouldn’t wonder,” said Martin. 

He had suddenly quite determined to leave Drum- 
clogher by that night’s train, not that he harbored the 
ghost of a plan respecting California, or any other place 
on the surface of the blank, unmeaning, doleful earth. 
One, however, occurred to him an hour or so later, 
when he looked out of his window and saw his sister 
Maggie pacing up and down in the little garden strip at 
the back of the house. He watched her for a while, 
and then went out and joined her. Maggie was read- 
ing a little old book of devotions, which made her feel 
as if she were back again in the long, elm-shaded nun’s 
walk at Saint Mary’s Convent, where, however, she would 
not have encountered anything resembling Martin, in 
his loud-patterned check suit and flaming red tie. 

Kerrigan, of course, came to the point at once, so 
that Maggie had scarcely broken off in the middle of 
her psalm, when he was saying, “ Look here, Maggie, 
will I tell you a bit of a secret? D’ you know I’ve 
come into a lot of money—a thunderin’ lot. Old Uncle 
Francis left me every rap he’d got, and he’d made his 
pile something like. But what was I thinking, Maggie, 
is that if you haven’t altogether made up your mind to 
this nun business, you’d maybe come along and keep 
house for me—-anywhere you might fancy; it’s all one. 
And as for spending, by Jingo, you might carry on like 
a digger with a big nugget, you might so. And sup- 
posin’ there was trouble with those convent people 
about your breakin’ your contract, or whatever it is, 
why I could stump up any amount; so never you mind 
that. I’ll make it all square with whoever bosses the 
concern. What would you say to it, Maggie? I’ve a 
notion you and I’d get on together first-rate, and in the 
matter of money, we could live like fighting-cocks.” 

Kerrigan knew full well that he was blurting out un- 
couthly and roughly what he wanted to put forcibly 
and persuasively, but the knowledge helped him as lit- 
tle as it has done many other people in like case, and 
he ended with a conviction that he had ruined his own 
cause, which gives a crude bitterness to the fruit of 
frustration and failure. Yet in reality eloquence would 
have here availed him nothing. It would merely have 
added to his sister’s disconcertation by rendering less 
preposterously impracticable this alternative scheme sud- 
denly held up between her and her mapped out future. 
As it was, the incongruity had a reassuring glare. 


Maggie cared rather less for money than he did him- 
self, and was heartily weary of hearing people discourse 
about how much and how little of it they had. Could 
Martin have known, he might as hopefully have offered 
her one of the glowing marigold disks out of the border 
at her feet in exchange for her long-cherished dream. 
Any proposal which seemed to seriously menace the 
realization of that dream would have struck her indeed 
with sore dismay, and even now she was so obviously 
shocked and startled that Martin felt almost as if he 
had by inadventure thrown a stone near some small 
wild creature, whom he did not mean to frighten. Be- 
fore she had answered, he had read in her scared eyes 
the fate of his last attempt to pick up one strand of the 
old severed life across the chasm of years. 

“Ah! Martin, don’t talk that way. How could I 
do such a thing? It would be just turning back at the 
gate of heaven,” said Maggie, with sincere solemnity, 
having at the moment a very clear vision of her gentle, 
motherly Novice Mistress waiting there to bid her wel- 
come, of spacious hall and corridor, where the dimmest 
recesses held the light and incense of tall lilies, of the 
serene-countenanced sisters chanting in their choir, 
flecked with ruby and amethyst under jewelled window 
—all seen through the shimmer of a mystical bridal veil. 

“Well, well, never mind about it then, Maggie, girl,” 
said Martin; “it was no more than an idee I took up, 
remembering you the jolly sort of little kid you used to 
be in the old days. You needn’t let on I ever men- 
tioned the matter; they’d maybe bother you about it. 
And I won’t say either but that you may be right to 
step in there, if you think you’ve got the chance; any- 
way, we come across plenty of the other place outside 
here, as far as I’ve sampled it. But I’m off by the next 
train, so I’ll say good-by. And here’s a bit of a sort of 
shawl-brooch contrivance I got for some one else—she 
fancied them large-sized, I know. It’s a general view 
of the town and harbor of Sydney, done in silver work. 
I don’t know you would be let wear such a thing, but 
perhaps it might come in handy for pinning on your 
wings with—nuns are a kind of walking angel.” 

He went off jocosely, as suited his witticism; but 
Maggie, though on the whole relieved at his departure, 
watched his exit with a remorsefui twinge, and for the 
first time glanced at his request from his own point of 
view. ‘There was something in his walk, as he disap- 
peared among the yellow currant bushes, that reminded 
her of her father; and she wished, uneasily, that Tom 
and Ellen had not been so stiff, and that she herself had 
not allowed them to silence her. 

Martin presently left the farm with every intention of 
returning thither no more. He neither announced nor 
denied that he was going via Queenstown to California, 
and his brother and sister-in-law displayed a polite re- 
serve about explicitly questioning him on his plans, 
though, from hints which they let fall, it was evident 
that they were strongly impzessed with the advantages 
of emigration, especially when directed to the culture 
of oranges and apricots. Just before he started he 
gave a bit of crumpled paper to little Francy, and the 
child afterwards exhibited it to his father observing : 

“ He said it was for board and lodgin’.” But Tom 
Kerrigan snapped it away angrily, saying that it was 
only a piece of foolery, and he thrust it far back into a 
drawer which he seldom opened—he would have liked 
to put it in the fire. It was a ten-pound note. 
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Stanley Waterloo's Stanley Waterloo, one of the most 
Recent Work popular and successful authors of 
the West, is writing a new novel, but has found little 
time of late to develop his plans and fancies with it. 
With the first of the year he assumed the editorship of 
all publications of the Conkey Publishing Company, the 
largest of its class in Chicago, and is said to be now 
about the greatest “hustler” even in that city of restless 
energy. He recently broke the record in mere book- 
making, though of course the book was not his own 
any more than to the extent that a newspaper is the 
work of its editor. The management of the Conkey 
Company asked him if he could have a book on the 
Coxey movement ready for the press in four days. Mr. 
Waterloo, being a well-equipped journalist, full of re- 
sources, said he could. This was on Monday morning, 
April 30. The publisher said: ‘Go ahead,” and gave 
him “carte blanche” as to expenses. A staff of writers 
was organized, specialists were engaged for the histori- 
cal part of the work, expert correspondents and photo- 
graphers took the field, typewriters clicked day and 
night, and Mr. Waterloo himself hardly ate or slept. 
The result was that on Thursday night, May 3, the 
“copy” for a book of over a hundred thousand words, 
with forty illustrations, was in the hands of the printers, 
and is now on the market. It is a marvel how Mr. 
Waterloo manages to do any purely literary work at all. 
As President of the Press Club of Chicago last year, 
with the entertainment of newspaper men from all over 
the world on his hands, and a host of duties connected 
with.the World’s Fair imposed upon him, he still con- 
tinued to do a little magazine writing. It is his asser- 
tion that he will run away from the turmoil for at least 
a year, and complete two novels which he says may be 
very bad, but which have at best become his mood. 





Zangwill’s Brilliant When you first meet Mr. Zang- 
Success will, author of the King of the 
Schnorrers, and other recent successes, says a writer in 
the New York Recorder, you find yourself gazing at a 
tall, lean figure, full of repose, and feel yourself irresis- 
tibly drawn toward him, without the slightest apparent 
effort on his part to attract. Perhaps my American 
independence may have impressed the great novelist, 
for although usually reserved and distant, he invited me 
to dine with his family. I gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, and there met his charming mother, his two sisters 
and two brothers. We soon became friends, and during 
my stay I often dined with the Zangwills, and had many 
opportunities to note the great novelist’s mannerisms. 
I. Zangwill is the oldest of five children and a bachelor, 
twenty-nine years old, Tall, rather thin in appearance, 
he strikingly resembles the late Lord Beaconsfield. He 
has a very expressive face, with a Napoleonic nose, 
large brown eyes, through which is reflected at once a 
heart noble and sincere. He is discreet without being 
distrustful, gentle without weakness. An impulsive 
vehemence is associated with a singular power of self- 
control and reserve not easily penetrated. He is never 
afraid of obliging the ungrateful ; overscrupulous, if that 
may be, about keeping within the strictest limits of logi- 
cal demonstration, and sincere to the core. He is a 


bright and even playful companion, with a quick ap- 
preciation of the humorous side of things in general 
and one’s self in particular, and the witty repartees of 
his equally bright sisters and brothers it is indeed a 
privilege to have listened to. 

During my first visit to the home of the Zangwills I 
was intensely curious, when on Sunday afternoons I saw 
men of note quietly enter Zangwill’s library, content to 
sip a cup of tea in a corner, as if paying court to the 
young author. Atsuch times Zangwill seemed restrained 
and dreamy, rather a listener than a leader in the con- 
versation. Some months later I was present at a state 
dinner, given by the Lord and Lady Mayoress of Lon- 
don. Of course, the formal stiffness which pervades on 
all such occasions was not lacking. Some one whis- 
pered the name of Zangwill, which was at once echoed 
by the Lord Mayor, and the guests joined in the call. 
I felt rather nervous, as I glanced from the other end of 
the table toward my friend, who hesitatingly arose from 
his chair and bowed in answer to the applause. I 
had never heard him speak in public. Zangwill 
stood bowing with cast down eyes, his left hand in 
his trousers pocket (a favorite pose when he is deeply 
engrossed), and shifting from one foot to the other. 
He made a few opening remarks, and then the genius 
seemed to burst through the restraint of the man. _Lift- 
ing his eyes and calmly regarding the guests he became 
eloquent of speech. Witticism after witticism came to 
his lips on the spur of the moment, until his listeners 
became intoxicated with the fun. He had transformed 
the cold formal gathering, who now seemed perfectly 
demoralized with laughter. For fully half an hour he 
swayed his audience, and as their approving laughter 
greeted each of his brilliant shots, he paused with a 
waggish look of serious inquiry, as if to ask why all this 
hilariousness? Zangwill is a very hard worker, and 
rarely accepts the many invitations which are constantly 
showered upon him, and when he accepts, on some 
state occasion, he is fairly lionized by both sexes, Each 
mail brings him dozens of letters from the fair sex, from 
all parts of the world, confiding their intense admira- 
tion, sometimes love, for him. Diana, the younger of 
his two charming sisters, is a fine pianist. His brother 
Marc is an artist, and often illustrates his brother’s 
novels, and the youngest brother, Louis, is considered 
the finest amateur chess-player in England. 





Charles Warren Stoddard's Charles Warren Stoddard, whose 

Literary Work South Sea Idyls has made his 
name widely and favorably known in the last few 
months, was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1843. He 
was educated, says the Book Buyer, in New York City 
and California, where he removed with his father in 
1855. He is one of the most extensively travelled men 
in America, having visited many countries in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and being thoroughly familiar with the 
entire Pacific coast. He has lingered longest in the 
Sandwich Islands, and seems most in touch with that 
magic region. His earliest literary ventures were in 
poetry, written at a very youthful age. His best prose 
works are his records of travel, written, in the main, 
when he was travelling correspondent of the San Fran- 
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cisco Chronicle. His published works, besides South 
Sea Idyls, are a volume of poems and Mashalla, a Flight 
into Egypt. In the latter his poetic imagination has a 
rich field, and revels in the land of mosques, dancing 
girls, dervishes, all the sublimities, all the degradation, 
the pitiful poverty, and the gorgeous relics of that coun- 
try. Another work of his is The Lepers of Molokai. 
Mr. Stoddard has travelled, written, acted, lectured and 
taught. For two years he was Professor of English 
Literature in the College of Nétre Dame, Indiana, and 
now occupies the same position in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington City. Robert Buchanan has 
rated the American people strongly for their indiffer- 
ence to two of their most brilliant writers—Stoddard 
and Herman Melville. While there may be a wide 
difference of opinion as regards Melville, one has only 
to read Stoddard to become at once his loving disciple. 





Untiring Industry of | We all know the historical remark 
Sardou concerning the “ stupendous indus- 

try” of one William Shakespeare. The London Daily 
News states that M. Victorien Sardou has on hand the 
plot and bare outline of about 250 pieces that are still 
waiting to be written. Fifty have already received 
titles. The plots are all methodically arranged in 
leather cases and carefully docketed and indexed. Most 
of them, he admits, he will never live to write, for life 
would not be long enough. Whenever he gets an idea 
he jots it down, and amplifies it at his leisure. Some- 
times it is a story, or perhaps a mere passing remark 
that he hears in conversation; sometimes it is a news- 
paper report that is the seed that germinates in his mind. 
Before sitting down to write a play, M. Sardou has it 
all prepared in a scenario, down to the smallest detail. 
Everything is settled in his mind, and then, when he 
feels the inclination to write upon him, he can peg 
away without fear of being brought to a standstill by 
some difficulty. Like Mr. Gilbert in England, the 
author of Patrie is a master of the art of scenic effect, 
and is, in fact, his own stage manager. M. Sardou is 
dictator even in such matters as the actresses’ dresses, 
which, he holds, must be appropriate, and must har- 
monize with the color of the furniture. “If I would let 
them,” he said recently, “they would all wear red dresses 
to attract attention to themselves, and this positively hap- 
pened one day at the production of a play of Augier’s.” 





Grace King and 
Her Stories 


Something more than eight years 
ago, Miss Grace King, a young lady 
of New Orleans, says Charles W. Coleman, in Harper’s, 
modestly came forward with a short story, Monsieur 
Motte, in which is told the touching self-sacrifice and 
devotion of a negress for a destitute and orphaned white 
child. This story, written with no definite idea of pub- 
lication, was seen by some literary friend, who imme- 
diately realized its merit, advised sending it to the New 
Princeton Review, then in quest of a tale for its first 
issue. It won the writer an instant reputation, both in 
this country and in England. Miss King’s next venture 
was Bonne Maman, which appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, followed shortly by a third story of the same gen- 
eral character, Madame Lareveilliére, a development of 
Monsieur Motte. Her short stories, published at inter- 
vals in the magazines, were collected and appeared in 


’ book form last Christmas season under the title of Bal- 


cony Stories. These are characterized by a warmth of 


coloring, sometimes increased to a fierce glow, and a 
delicate and sympathetic treatment, showing perfect 
familiarity with the people and scenes portrayed. Miss 
King belongs to an American family, her father, a 
native of Georgia, having removed to New Orleans 
many years ago, where he became one of the most 
prominent lawyers of the section. A man of culture 
and literary ability, he gave to the education of his 
children his personal supervision and encouragement, 
and to him the daughter feels that she owes much of 
her success in the field of letters. Educated at Creole 
schools, the associations and surroundings of her early 
life were almost entirely French or Creole, and to this 
fact we are indebted for the delightful description of 
the interior of a young ladies’ boarding-school in New 
Orleans, which forms so effective a setting for the main 
incident of Monsiezr Motte. In the treatment of her 
themes, apart from the fine and original quality by 
which they are marked, Miss King depicts with a deli- 
cate touch the passionate and romantic in the life of 
her native city, contrasting with striking effect the na- 
ture of Creole, negro, and quadroon, the intensity of 
which is relieved by a quiet and charming humor. 
There is, in her delineation of character, no element of 
exaggeration, but simply a faithful presentation of the 
impulsive Southern temperament, instinct with the 
warmth of the Southern sun. 





George Du Maurier If we should never, as the ancients 
as a Writer had it, says Henry James in Har- 
per’s Weekly, count a man happy till he dies, so, doubt- 
less, we should never call a man clever so long as he 
has not written a novel. We had tasted George du 
Maurier’s talent, we had applauded his pen, for many a 
year, and had ended by feeling familiar with their exer- 
cise and range, only to find at last that we had been 
judging them on half the evidence. The penetrating 
instrument to which we owe so large a mass of con- 
sistent pictorial satire suddenly puts forth a second point 
and dips it into literary ink. This is a great comfort 
for a friendly commentator who has accepted afresh the 
responsibility of speech. I have so repeatedly expressed 
my appreciation of Mr. du Maurier as a various 
draughtsman, as a painter in black and white, that I 
should now have little left to say had he not kindly put 
new ground under my feet—ground firm enough to sus- 
tain a very jubilant step. From the moment he, in the 
common phrase, takes to writing, it is possible once 
more to write about him. 

Every one, every thing is beautiful for Mr. du 
Maurier. We have only to look, to see it proved, at the 
admirable, lovable little pictorial notes to his text. I 
will not profess for a moment that the effect of these 
notes is not insidious and corrupting, or that with such 
a perpetual nudging of the critical elbow one can judge 
the text with adequate presence of mind. There is an 
unprecedented confusion, in which the line seems to pass 
into the phrase and the phrase into the line—in which 
the “letter-press,” in particular, borrows from the illustra- 
tions illicit advantages and learns impertinent short- 
cuts; though this, indeed, is by no means inveterate, 
the written presentation of the tall heroine, for instance, 
being, to my sense, decidedly preferable to the drawn. 
The reader who would fain ask himself how it is that 
our author’s vision succeeds in being so blissfully exclu- 
sive, such a reader ends by perceiving, I think, that this 
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is because it is intensely a vision of youth and of the soul 
of youth. Every thing and every one is not only beau- 
tiful for him ; it is also divinely young. Turn over his 
work in Punch, in Harper’s, as far back as you please, 
and you will find almost only sons and daughters of the 
gods, splendid young people in the prime of their six or 
seven feet. This admirable Trilby promises to be, quite 
as much as its predecessor, a poem in honor of the long 
leg and the twentieth year. In the twentieth year the 
glamour is glorious; in the tenth it is even greater. 





The best idea of the personality of 
“‘ Gyp,” says a writer in the New 
York Tribune, the French novelist, is to be obtained 
from her books, in which she, perhaps unconsciously, 
portrays herself on nearly every page. As may be 
gathered therefrom, she is the very embodiment of mis- 
chief, as well as an arrant flirt, and, with all that, a 
devoted mother and excellent wife. Her husband is 
M. Martel, a member of the great cognac distilling firm 
of that name; while “ Gyp ” herself is a daughter of the 
late Comte de Mirabeau, and a grandniece of that great 
statesman and parliamentary orator of revolutionary 
times who was known as the “Lion of Debate.” 
““Gyp’s” books constitute the quintessence of “ Par- 
isianism ” with all its faults, all its brilliancy, and all its 
charms. “Gyp” is passionately fond of horses and 
never looks so well as in the saddle. Though far from 
beautiful, she possesses a perfect figure, a merry, saucy 
smile, and a pair of winning eyes, which are the win- 
dows of a very kindly, generous and impulsive soul. 


Personality of ‘‘Gyp” 





Gabriel Setoun, 
Author of Barncraig 


“‘Gabriel Setoun,” who recently 
made his literary début with Barn- 
craig, and who is shortly to publish a volume of poems, 
is, like the late Mr. James Runciman, a literary man 
who has grown, or is growing, out of a Board school- 
teacher. He is, says the London Literary World, the 
chief assistant in the London-street Board school in 
Edinburgh, where he is known as Mr. Thomas N. Hep- 
burn. Mr. Hepburn is not an Edinburgh man by birth. 
He was trained as a teacher in Edinburgh, and, since 
leaving the normal school or training college, he has 
been under the School Board of that city, but he is a 
native of the Fifeshire village of West Wemyss, the 
original “ Barncraig.” Like Fergus Mackenzie, and 
several others, Mr. Hepburn has been called a disciple 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie, though really he is not that, since 
he is turned thirty and has been contributing to the 
Scottish Press, though only occasionally for several years. 
He is rather one of a young Scottish literary school, of 
which Mr. Barrie is the Pontifex Maximus. 

Mr. Hepburn’s slight connection with the Scottish 
Press is a matter whereby there hangs a rather amusing 
story. When his Barncraig appeared, one of his edi- 
tors, for very honorable reasons, resolved to say a good 
word for it. Accordingly he procured a portrait of 
Mr. Hepburn to publish along with a special review. 
But his subordinate, whom he asked to do the review, 
forgot both the title of the book and the “ nom-de- 
guerre ” of the author, and, dimly remembering that the 
volume was one of Scottish sketches, went and reviewed, 
very admiringly, not Mr. Hepburn’s Barncraig, but Mr. 
Wallace’s Scotland Yesterday. Thus Mr. Hepburn’s 


portrait appeared at the head of a review of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s book. But that was not all. The paper in which 


the review appeared was one which is well known not 
to love Mr. Wallace! Accordingly, when it discovered 
its blunder, it resolved to say nothing about it, and Mr. 
Wallace’s friends are still in the dark as to how he 
came to be represented as a young man of about thirty, 
clean shaven but for a moustache. 





Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
the French Philosopher 


M. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, the 
bosom friend of Thiers and Cousin, 
lives at Passy, in a pretty little villa, surrounded by a 
garden, in which he passes the most of his time, mus- 
ing and philosophizing on current events. He has re- 
cently reached his eighty-ninth year, says the London 
Globe, and bears his age remarkably well. “So, you 
wish me to give you some reminiscences of my life,” 
he said, with a gratified smile, as he seated himself in 
his easy-chair. ‘ Let me tell you at once that I owe 
my career more to Aristotle than anybody else. I en- 
tered the college of Louis-le-Grand in 1815, a few 
weeks after the battle of Waterloo. Suddenly I was 
seized with a passion for Greek, and studied it so suc- 
cessfully that I soon earned quite a reputation for it 
among my schoolfellows. Five years later, at the 
early age of fifteen, 1 was called on to write a Greek 
poem in honor of the birth of the Duc de Bordeaux. 
On leaving college I became closely acquainted with 
Littré, whose superior intelligence I admired, but whose 
religious opinions I did not share, for I have always 
been a spiritualist. His father, seeing my taste for 
study, placed his remarkable library at my disposal. 
One day he said to me: ‘ As you are so fond of Greek, 
why do you not turn your knowledge of that tongue to 
account by translating some fine work of antiquity ?’” 
The idea struck him, and he at once set about translat- 
ing Aristotle, whom he considered to be one of the great- 
est masters of human intellect, and to whom he thereon 
resolved to devote his life. “It was in 1834,” he con- 
tinued, “ that I completed the first two volumes of the 
colossal work I had undertaken. I was proud of my 
labor, but how to get it published? At that moment I 
was a modest employé at the ministry of France, earn- 
ing just 60a year. Thepublisher demanded £4 300— 
judge of my despair! Fortunately I was introduced to 
Cousin who took me by the hand and got my volumes 
accepted by the director of the Royal printing office. 
From that day I was saved.” In 1838 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Greek and Latin at the College of 
France, where he remained till the revolution of 1848. 
In the meantime he was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute. After the revolution he was elected a representa- 
tive of the people, and, in opposition to Carnot, minis- 
ter of public instruction, succeeded in persuading the 
assembly to revive the five chairs at the College of 
France which had been suppressed. He was next made 
administrator of the college, and occupied that post up 
to the “coup d’etat.” Returning into private life he 
resumed his great work until 1869, when he was elected 
io the Corps Législatif, then to the Assembly, finally be- 
came secretary general of the president of the republic. 
He next described his relations with Thiers. ‘“ The 
first time,” he said, ‘I met the man who was to play such 
a leading part in my life was on the 26th of July, 1830, 
the day on which, together with so many others, I signed 
the famous protest of journalists in the offices of the 
National. I knew that it had been drawn up by Thiers, 
and I was introduced to him. From that moment I 
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became one of his most fervent admirers. I must add, 
however, that I was somewhat disappointed when I 
found him leaning toward the monarchy. Of all his 
political friends I was the only one that remained true 
to my Republican convictions. Thiers, Cousin, Ville- 
main and others oscillated in turns between the two 
forms of government. It was thus, that, in spite of my 
admiration for Thiers, I did not hesitate to oppose him 
in 1840, when he supported, and with that marvellous 
talent, the bill for public instruction, tantamount to the 
destruction of the university. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from making me his collaborator after the war.” 





The following pen portrait of Miss 
Mary Angela Dickens, whose story, 
A Valiant Ignorance, has just been published by the 
Macmillans, is given in The Young Woman: Of full 
height, rather slim, with large, thoughtful eyes set in a 
refined, intellectual face, Miss Dickens is altogether a 
bright, unaffected, young lady, whose chief charm is 
her naturalness. She has never lost her girlishness, 
though when looking at you sternly through her 
“‘pince-nez” she is more formidable. She is naturally 
pleased with the reception given to her books, and 
frankly showed it; but success has in no way spoiled 
her. When I asked her how she came to be a writer, 
she replied, with a light laugh, that she hardly knew. 
‘IT never should have thought of writing at all,” she 
told me, ‘‘if it were not that I have a friend who makes 
story-writing her profession. I had been in the habit 
of criticising her work for years, and in this way I 
gradually acquired a familiarity with the technique of 
the art, which eventually suggested to me the idea of 
writing a story on my own account.” She mentioned 
that at first she felt very shy of putting anything in the 
shape of thought into print. “ My first book was 
quite dreadful to me. I felt as I should imagine a 
snail might feel if he should find himself suddenly 
separated forever from his shell! It was silly, of 
Gourse, and one gets hardened ; but even now I cannot 
sit still and see any one reading a story of mine. It 
makes me wretched. I write six hours a day—three in 
the morning, three in the afternoon. As to waiting 
until the spirit moves me,” she went on merrily, “if I 
did that I might never sit down to work at al!. But I 


Charles Dickens’ 
Granddaughter 


must own that it is not pleasant to get up after having . 


written three lines in three hours, and then perhaps to 
cross those three lines out in the afternoon.” 





George Egerton, the Mrs. Clairmonte, who has recently 

Author of Keynotes become a person of ngte in the liter- 
ary world under her pen name, George Egerton, lives 
in the country, probably not far from London, though 
as yet she has succeeded in keeping the place of her 
residence secret, owing, it is said, to her abhorrence of 
“lion hunters.” She is fond of fishing and out-door 
sports, is at home in five or six languages, and has tra- 
velled a great deal, but, after England, prefers Norway 
to all other countries. Her husband is an enthusiastic 
lover of angling, and Mrs. Clairmonte has been with 
him several times to Norway on fishing tours. She is 
“a little slip of a woman,” reminding one of her own 
heroines. A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who visited the novelist at her home, thus describes her: 

She is a woman between thirty and thirty-four, I 
should think, from her appearance, with a slender, not 


particularly well-developed figure, graceful, pretty hands, 
and a delightful way of using them as she talks. She is 
not pretty, but her face is wonderfully mobile and sym- 
pathetic, being so changeful in expression that it seems 
always as though unwonted lights and shadows played 
fitfully over it. She has pretty, soft hair, not thick, and 
though her eyes are not large (and she is so near-sighted 
that she is never without glasses), they are extremely 
fascinating. She seems a woman who would draw 
strangers to confide in her, and it is evident from her 
manner that she finds no one dull or depressing, but 
takes the keenest interest in humanity at large. She has 
a wonderfully sweet, sympathetic voice, and though she 
dresses simply, her gowns and hats—her very gloves 
and boots—seem to mean something more than those 
of ordinary women. She refuses stoutly to be inter- 
viewed, saying she hopes she “ may never come to it,” 
but she told me that she was at work upon another little 
volume of fiction which would be published in the 
autumn, and which she thought superior to Keynotes, 
published by Roberts Bros. “I hope the public may 
think so, too,” she added, smiling. “I shall be a little 
disappointed if they do not, for when I write I put my 
life and soul into my work. True, I really write only to 
please myself and my husband. If there were no public 
I should write just the same and just as much. But it 
is pleasant to please others, after all.” Mrs. Clairmonte 
is arranging for some articles relating to England and 
its customs, and is busy upon a play of which she has 
strong hopes. She prefers to study her sister women, 
and says that the interest of her writings must always 
be centered ina woman. Her first volume of stories 
has been characterized as morbidly clever. Increasing 
facility in writing and a wider study of life under the 
pleasant stimulus of appreciation will doubtless do 
much to correct the morbidness so conspicuous in the 
volume which made her name known to the world. 





Virginius Dabney’s 
Life-Work 


Of Virginius Dabney, the well- 
known Virginia litterateur who died 
recently, the Richmond Times says: He was born 
February 15, 1835, at his father’s country-seat, Elming- 
ton, on the North River, in Gloucester county, Virginia. 
His father was Thomas Smith Gregory Dabney, whose 
life has been portrayed in A Southern Planter, by 
Mrs. Susan Dabney Smedes. Virginius Dabney was 
born a few months before his father’s emigration to 
Mississippi, and on account of his father’s love for the 
Old Dominion, was christened Virginius, in honor of 
his native State. The name was most appropriate; for 
his love of Virginia and the South has ever been one of 
Virginius Dabney’s strongest feelings. In his Don Miff 
and more recently published Gold that Did not Glitter 
he has portrayed Virginia life before, during, and since 
the great struggle of his State and her Southern sisters 
for independence. . 

He spent his childhood and early boyhood at Bur- 
leigh, his father’s residence in Hinds county, Mississippi, 
receiving his first schooling from tutors employed by his 
father and some of his neighbors. Later on he went to 
school in Richmond, Virginia, one of his schoolmates 
being his first cousin and life-long friend, the late John 
Hampden Chamberlayne. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the University of Virginia, and for three sessions 
pursued academic studies at that institution, graduating 
in several schools. He then spent a year in European 
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travel, and, returning to the University, studied law for 
one session, and then, after marrying Miss Ellen Maria 
Heath (only daughter of James E. Heath, who for 
many years was Auditor of Virginia), settled in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to practice his profession. His eldest 
son, Richard Heath Dabney (now adjunct professor of 
history at the University uf Virginia), was born in the 
spring of 1860, but the mother died within a month, 
and Virginius Dabney, after bringing the body of his wife 
to Richmond for interment, remained here until the war 
broke out. He had never had any taste for the law, 
and determined to follow his natural bent for literature. 
But the war and his subsequent poverty, and the neces- 
sity of earning his bread, prevented him for years from 
accomplishing his desire to write. In the army he at- 
tained the rank of captain, and was told by General 
Lee, shortly before the surrender, that he would make 
him major. But the surrender at Appomattox pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the General’s purpose. 
In 1873 Mr. Dabney accepted the offer of Dr. 
McCosh, president of Princeton College, to put him in 
charge of the Princeton Preparatory School. Pecuni- 
arily the position was very remunerative, but for other 
reasons he preferred giving up the place after one year, 
and then established a private school of his own in New 
York City. In 1887 he ceased teaching, and has since 
then been engaged in literary work of various kinds. 
For some time he occupied a position on the editorial 
staff of the New York Commercial Advertiser, until that 
paper was bought up by the Republicans and converted 
into an organ of that party, when Mr. Dabney lost his 
place. He has also acted as literary adviser to Harper 
Brothers, D. Appleton & (Co., and Henry Holt & Co., 
reading manuscripts and advising them whether or not 
to publish them. Last fall he was appointed deputy 
collector of the port of New York, and has since been 
regularly performing his duties in the custom house. 





Karl Snoilsky, 
Sweden's New Poet 


Bellman, Tegner and Runeberg 
have long reigned supreme as the 
representative modern Swedish poets. But lately a new 
man has arisen, whom the world at large already knows 
by translations of his works, and who expresses the 
more modern tendencies. He must be counted in, says 
the Literary Digest, when we number the prominent 
Swedish authors. His name is Karl Snoilsky. The 
name does not sound Swedish, but Slavic. He is, in 
fact, a lineal descendant of a noble family from Bohe- 
mia, that Emperor Ferdinand I. exiled because of their 
Protestant inclinations. Snoilsky was born in 1841, 
graduated from Stockholm University in 7863, and, in 
1893, was made Honorary Doctor. He has been Sec- 
retary to several Swedish Legations at foreign Courts. 
Count Snoilsky is “ the poet and thinker of the people.” 
He is not “ naturalistic,” but lyrical, and yet he cannot 
be counted among “the old,” for he is not a romanti- 
cist, as that term has been hitherto used. He is not 
“new” in the same sense in which Strindberg and his 
followers are “ naturalistic of the purest water.” His 
poetic nature turns to beauty, and to the ideal and not 
the dark sides of life. He hates the vulgar and coarse. 
He is original; avoiding the “ low” tendencies of the 
age and its passionate strife, and following the poetic 
instinct and the higher and nobler feelings of the human 
soul. This latter characteristic was at once apparent 
when his first collection of poems was published in 


1869. That collection gave him his place as successor 
to Runeberg. Since 1879, Snoilsky has lived exclu- 
sively for literature. Many of these poems have been 
translated into Italian, German, and French. The 
German and Danish literary critics praise him. He has 
often been compared, for the sake of contrast, to the 
Danish poet Holger Drachmann. The latter is a Vik- 
ing through and through. The former is a Patrician. 
Both are permeated with love for the Ideal and Beauti- 
ful; yet, both also are “devoted to the real.” Both 
have opened up new roads and discovered new lands of 
poetry. In his “realism,” Snoilsky resembles both 
Ibsen and Strindberg ; but he is not “ sour” like Ibsen, 
for he leans to the Epicurean philosophy. Though a 
poet of refinement and aristocracy, one must not take 
him to be a Salon poet, nor a Swedish Tennyson. 





John R. Commons, 
the Social Economist 


John R. Commons, professor of 
economics and social science at 
Indiana University, says a writer in Book Reviews, was 
born on the Ohio and Indiana line thirty-one years 
ago. His father was editor of the Winchester (Ind.) 
Herald, and Professor Commons was his assistant for 
several years after graduating from the Winchester 
high school in 1881. While a printer he joined the 
Typographical Union, being an active member. After 
having served in all grades in the printing-office, he 
went to Oberlin College, where he received his M.A, 
degree. - The following two years were spent in Johns 
Hopkins University, under the instruction of Dr. Ely. 
His career as instructor in his chosen field began in the 
college at Middletown, Conn. From the latter place 
he went to Oberlin as associate professor, and in 1892 
he was chosen as head professor in economics at In- 
diana University, where he now remains. Professor 
Commons is a practical reformer in economics and 
social science, believing that theories should be put in 
practice. He is the founder of the American Propor- 
tional Representation League of which William Dudley 
Foulke, of Richmond, is president. The object of the 
league is to promote the reform of legislative assemblies 
by abandoning the present system of electing single 
representatives from limited territorial districts by a 
majority or plurality vote. Instead of this all repre- 
sentatives are to be elected at large on a general ticket, 
either without district divisions or in districts as large as 
practicable. The elections shall be such that the respec- 
tive parties shall secure representation in proportion to 
the number of votes cast by them respectively. 
Professor Commons is also secretary of the American 
Institute of Christian Sociology. The purpose of the 
institute is to obtain for Christian law the ultimate 
authority to rule social practice and to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the social and economic diffi- 
culties of the present time. His most recent work is 
The Distribution of Wealth, published by Macmillan & 
Co. Professor Ely, in a recent address at Indianapolis, 
said that it was a “remarkably able book, and one of 
the most important that had been written on the sub- 
ject for several years. It had been used as a text in 
the University of Wisconsin this fall before it #ad been 
given to the public, and proved a great success. Pro- 
fessor Commons has also other manuscripts in prepara- 
tion, which will soon be published. Professor Com- 
mons’ work at Chicago, New Albany, and Frankfort in 
university extension has proved to be a great success. 
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SUMMER FIELDS: PICTURES OF NATURE IN JULY 





Among Colorado Wild Flowers....OliveT. Miller....A Bird Lover (Houghton) 

One of the richest wild gardens I know is a bare, 
open spot in a cottonwood grove, part of it tunneled 
by ants, which run over it by millions, and the rest a 
jumble of boulders and wild rose-bushes, impossible to 
describe. In this spot, unshaded from the burning 
sun, flourish flowers innumerable. Rose-bushes, towering 
far above one’s head, loaded with bloom; shrubs of 
several kinds, equally burdened by delicate white or 
pink blossoms ; the ground covered with foot-high pent- 
stemons, blue and lavender, in which the buds fairly 
get in each other’s way; and a curious plant—prim- 
rose, I believe—which opens every morning, a few 
inches from the ground, a large white blossom like the 
magnolia, it turns a deep pink and closes it before night ; 
several kinds of yellow flowers; wild geraniums, with a 
look of home in their daintily penciled petals; above 
all, the wonderful golden columbine. I despair of pic- 
turing this grand flower to eyes accustomed to the insig- 
nificant columbine of the East. ‘The blossom is three 
times the size of its Eastern namesake, growing in 
clumps sometimes three feet across, with thirty or forty 
stems of flowers standing two and a half feet high. In 
hue it is a delicate straw color, sometimes all one tint, 
sometimes with outside petals of snowy white, and 
rarely with those outsiders of lavender. It is a red- 
letter day when the flower-lover comes upon a clump of 
the lavender-leaved columbine. Far up in the moun- 
tains is found still another variety of this beautiful 
flower, with outside petals of a richblue. This, I believe, 
is the State flower of Colorado. 





Jn Summer Fields..Mabel Osgood Wright..Friendship of Nature (Macmillan) 

The weeds and flowers are mingled together along the 
roadside, and the loiterer treasures many things that the 
farmer casts out of his fields. The yellow-starred St. 
Johnswort traces the path, and the grimy burdock, 
meshed with dust-hung cobwebs, crowds the moth-mul- 
lein, and wild carrots spread their filmy umbels beside 
brown stalks of last year’s dock. Creeping, with clean, 
green leaves, the yellow hop-clover spreads and mats 
with the sweet white clover escaped from the fields. 
The yellow toad-flax, or butter-and-eggs, a cousin of the 
garden snapdragon, with its densely packed racemes, 
steps in and out, climbing on stone heaps, tangled thick 
with trailing blackberry vines, underneath whose leaves 
lies the ripe, sweet, astringent fruit. Tasting it, we suck 
the purple drops of summer wine, and drinking, grow in 
tune with Nature’s melodies. A silvery warble and the 
ripening thistles show a hovering flock of yellow birds, 
braving the prickly stalks for the sake of the winged 
seeds and down, to line their nests. For this gay bird 
builds late, though he has been here a long time; he 
waits for the ripening of certain seeds to feed his young. 
“ Ker, cher, ché, ché! just look at me!” he calls, and 
straightway roughs his golden breast and fanwise 
smooths out his sable wings, speeding to his shy olive 
mate, whistling softly, ““ We two, we two.” 

On each side of the road stretch the rough stone 
walls, skirting the pastures, intersecting fields and over- 
grown wood lots. The chipmunk darts in through the 
chinks, and gambols, whisks up a branch that holds a 


nest and hides again from the angry birds. The field 
of straight-limbed timothy have cast their seed, and 
already we hear the clattering buzz of the horse-mower. 
Toppling, the grass falls sideways into lines, and much 
labor is saved, even though the scythe circled with a 
truer rhythm. On the hillside they are cradling rye. 
The long awned heads sway on the glistening stalks, the 
breeze ripples this golden sea, and billowing it, a wave 
of music passes across, as if Pan was blowing softly 
through his oaten pipe a gentle prelude to the jovial 
harvest dance. Behind the cradle lies the prostrate rye, 
screening the sharp stubble, and here and there the 
pink-purple corn-cockle blends its flowers with the gold. 
In the trees and bushes the birds lurk, waiting for the 
noontime silence, that they may gather up the gleanings. 





The Coming of Autumn..... Eben J. Loomis..... Wayside Sketches (Roberts) 

The coming of autumn, the turning-point of the sea- 
son, is something to be watched for, and its beauty 
remembered forever. Any change, however delicate, 
in the color of the leaves, the appearance of the forest, 
the songs of the birds, is as evident to the habitual 
wood-wanderer, and is more quickly noted by him, than 
changes in the streets are to the city resident. In July 
the woodbine begins to prank itself out in gay scarlet, 
here and there a leaf blazing with intense color, as if 
trying beforehand bits of its autumn finery—as a girl 
holds a knot of ribbon to her throat to see whether the 
tone harmonizes with the rest of her dress. A few days 
later the lance-shaped leaves of the gum-tree glow with 
a crimson so bright as almost to pain the eye. 

The pinnated foliage of the shrubby sumach shows 
about the same time green, yellow, scarlet, and orange— 
sometimes all of these colors in a single leaf; and in 
dusky glens the more delicate ferns have lost every ves- 
tige of color, and stand white as snow—feathery ghosts 
revisiting their native dingle from some ferny heaven. 
In breezy upland pastures, and beside sunny lanes, the 
golden rod, brighter in color than the butterflies which 
haunt it, glows like patches of unmoving sunshine. 
The bluebird’s song at this time, though to careless ears 
the very same which he sang in spring, has, to a more 
acute listener, an undertone of sadness not heard at 
the beginning of the season. As Onora knew by the 
hills that her lover was a-near, so they tell us of 
autumn’s approach before the secret is whispered to any 
but Nature’s truest lovers. Though the weather is still ® 
hot, the air has changed, for looking to the distant hori- 
zon the far hills shine with a transparent purple such as 
summer never mixes on her palette of colors. _ Later in 
the season come.two kinds of days, differing totally in 
character, yet each so perfectly beautiful that they 
impress the mind like poems. The sun rises in fog, 
which slowly disperses, leaving a thin, dry mist on the 
hills, toning down their color to a gray purple, and, 
more than any tint in Nature, suggesting infinite dis- 
tance. Sounds from the farmyard, the crowing of the 
cock, or the lowing of kine, etherealized by the sunny 
air, come like messages of peace. On such a day— 

‘¢ No wind dares to stir, unless of tiptoe ;” 
only a light breath from the southwest flutters the hectic 
leaves, and dimples fitfully the sleepy river. 
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The Witchery of Style........... Hamilton W. Mabie........... The Outlook 

The reality of art is constantly affirmed by the sudden 
flaming of the imagination and the swift response of the 
emotions to its silent appeal. Whenever.a real sentence 
is spoken on the stage, what a silence falls on the 
theatre! Something has gone home to every auditor, 
and the hush of recognition or expectancy is instan- 
taneous. ‘There is, perhaps, no scene in the modern 
lyrical drama which is more beautiful in its suggestive- 
ness than that in which Siegfried strives to comprehend 
the song of the birds, and vainly shapes his stubborn 
reed to give them note for note. The light sifts down 
through the trees; the leaves sway gently in the current 
of air, rising and falling as if touched by the ebb and 
flow of invisible tides; the sound of running water, 
cool, pellucid, unstained by human association, steals in 
among the murmurous tones; and in the midst of this 
mysterious stir of life sits Siegfried, pathetically eager to 
catch the keynote of a harmony whose existence he 
feels, but the significance of which escapes him. The 
baffling sense of a music just beyond our hearing con- 
tinually besets us, and, like Siegfried, we are forever 
striving to master this mysterious melody. 

There is in all artistic natures a conviction that a 
deep and universal accord exists between all created 
things, and that beyond all apparent discords there is an 
eternal harmony. This fundamental unity philosophy is 
always searching for and art is always finding, and the 
thrill which runs through us when a perfect phrase falls 
on our ears, or a new glimpse of beauty passes before 
our eyes, is something more than the joy of the zsthetic 
sense; it is the joy of the soul in a new disclosure of 
life itself. ‘There is a deep mystery in this matter of 
harmony and of its power over us; the mystery which 
hides the soul of life and art. If we could penetrate 
that mystery, we should master the secret of existence, 
and find truth and beauty, life and its final expression, 
so blended and fused that we could no more separate 
them than we can separate the form, the color, and the 
fragrance of the flower; for they have one root, and are 
but different manifestations of the same vital force. The 
psychologists tell us that every man has a rhythm dis- 
coverable in his walk, gesture, voice, modulation, and 
sentences ; a rhythm which is the natural expression of 
the man when all the elements of his nature come into 
harmony, and the inner and outward, the spiritual and 
the physical, flow together in perfect unison. At rare 
intervals such a man throws his spell over us with 
written or spoken words, and we are drawn out of our- 
selves and borne along by a music of speech which 
touches the senses as delicately and surely as it touches 
the soul. Such a nature has passed beyond the secon- 
dary processes of the intellect into the region of ultimate 
truth, and speaks, not with the divisive tongue of the 
Scribe, but with the authority of Nature herself. For 
the power of the masters is a mystery even to them- 
selves; it is a power so largely unconscious that the 
deepest knowledge its possessor has of it is the knowl- 
edge that at times he can command it, and at other 
times it eludes him. 

“‘T know very well,” says Lowell, “ what the charm 
of mere words is. I know very well that our nerves of 


sensation adapt themselves, as the wood of the violin is 
said to do, to certain modulations, so that we receive 
them with areadier sympathy at every repetition. This 
is a part of the sweet charm of the classics.” It is a part, 
indeed, but only a part; the spell is deeper and more 
lasting, for it is the spell which the vision of the whole 
has for him who has seen only a part; which a sudden 
glimpse of the eternal has for him whose sight rests on 
the temporal; which a disclosure of perfection has for 
him who lives and strives in a world of fragments. The 
tones of the violin get their resonance and fullness from 
the entire instrument—from the body no less than from 
the strings ; and the magical melody which a Paganini 
evokes from it is the harmony of a perfected violin. In 
like manner, the magical spell lies within the empire of 
that man alone whose whole being has found its keynote. 
This lets us into the secret of style—that elusive qual- 
ity which forever separates the work of the artist from 
that of the artisan. For the final form which a great 
thought or a great emotion takes on is as far removed 
from accident, caprice, or choice as are the shape and 
color of the flower. It was ordained before the founda- 
tions of the world, by the hand which made all life of a 
piece and decreed that the great things should grow by 
an interior law, instead of being fashioned by mechani- 
cal skill. Body, mind, and spirit are so blended in 


_ every work of art that they are not only inseparable, 


but form a living whole. Not only is the Kalevala, in 
idea, imagery, and words, a creation out of the soul of 
the race that fashioned it, but its metre was determined 
by the actual heart-beat and respiratory action of the 
men who, age after age, recited it from memory. Every 
original metre and all rhythm have their roots in the 
rhythmical action of the body; language, arrangement, 
and selection, in the rhythmical action of the mind; 
and emotion and passion, in the currents of the soul: so 
that every real poem is a growth of the entire life of a 
man; and the spell of its deep harmony of parts, as 
well as its melody is compounded of his substance. 
This spell, which issues from all art, resides in no 
verbal sleight-of-hand, no trick with phrases ; it is a sud- 
den flashing out of the perfection at the heart of things; 
and we are thrilled by it because in it we recognize 
what is deepest and divinest in our own natures. If 
this spell were at the command of any kind of dexterity, 
it would be sought and gained by a host of mechanical 
experts; but it is the despair of the dexterous and the 
strenuous; it is as elusive as the wind, and as com- 
pletely beyond human control. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that Shakespeare has a style; he has a way of 
saying things so entirely his own that one is never at a 
loss to identify his phrase in any company; indeed, it 
is not too much to say that if some stray line of his 
were to come to light, with no formal trace of author- 
ship about it, the great poet would not be despoiled of 
his own for an hour. And yet no one has ever imitated 
Shakespeare! The Shakespearean idiom is absolutely 
incommunicable. The secondary work of Milton has 
often been copied; it is, indeed, easily imitated, for it 
is full of mannerisms; but Shakespeare, in the processes 
of his spell-weaving, is no more to be overtaken than is 
the tide of life silently rising into leaf and flower. At 
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his best, Shakespeare is magical; he is beyond analysis 
or imitation; he has come into such touch with nature 
that the inner harmony, the ultimate music, becomes 
audible through him. When the real significance of 
style dawns upon us, it is not difficult to understand the 
spell which resides in this perfection of phrase, nor the 
eagerness with which men pursue it. The true artist 
lives in the constant anticipation of seeing life as it is, 
and putting the vision into words that bring with them 
the power and harniony of that tremendous revelation. 





Interpreters of Women........ The Eternal Feminine........ Times-Democrat 

“For if there is one thing that woman does not 
understand, it is woman.” ‘This heretical statement 
was lately made by Arthur Waugh,—a propos of Julia 
Fletcher’s play, Mrs. Lessingham,—in his London 
letter to the Critic. This is indeed taking away from 
women the credit of their strongest point as fiction 
writers. It may be freely conceded that they appear to 
understand only a few types of men—mostly disagree- 
able or unadmirable ones. Such characters as these 
they often etch with a biting acid. But the Hero, as 
he is conceived by the female imagination, has com- 
monly little relation with human nature: either a gran- 
diose, top-heavy person, chock-full of all the virtues, or a 
wicked, fascinating blending of Satan and Beau Brum- 
mel. But does Mr. Waugh forget Mrs. Gaskell as an 
interpreter of her sex? Think of all those delicate 
pastels, “portraits of gentlewomen,” in Cranford. 
Have the gifts of Mrs. Austen and Miss Ferrier like- 


wise escaped his memory ? Good Mrs. Edgeworth, too, _ 


when she was not inventing a heroine who was to be a 
paragon of all the ladylike graces, had a very pretty 
knack in discerning the lights and shades of the femin- 
ine nature. The Brontés, though their women are more 
commonly types of this or that passion than human 
characters, have left us Caroline Helstone, Catherine 
Heathcliff, and Helen Huntingdon, to show that they 
were capable of comprehending their sex. Did not 
that “large brained woman and large hearted man,” 
George Sand, understand the “eternal feminine” ? 
Then there is George Eliot, who even succeeded in por- 
traying some life-like men. Sometimes she failed where 
she seemed to labor most earnestly—as in Dorothea 
and Mirah—but with what a long list of triumphs she 
made up for her few blunders. Her range is so wide: 
from Hetty to Rosamond; from Gwendolen to Mrs. 
Poyser; from Celia to Janet. A volume might be 
compiled of the wise sayings about women which are 
scattered throughout her works. 

But if Mr. Waugh should plead that he speaks of the 
living, not of the dead, we can confront him with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who has proved, in her novels, that she 
is no unskilled or unsympathetic observer of her sex. 
She has shown her interest therein by making a woman 
the central character in her latest book. Marcella 
admirably typifies the modern girl, slightly dizzy with 
her newly attained liberty, restless with the ebullition of 
energy, and blundering into error in her eager deter- 
mination to do nothing but good. The epigrammatic 
“John Oliver Hobbes,” and Mrs. Clifford, author of 
Aunt Anne, The Last Touches, and other pieces of 
fiction equally delightful, both display much delicacy 
in touching the finer nuances of feminine feeling and 
action. Constance Fenimore Woolson, who has died 
so recently that she scarcely seems to have ceased from 


literature, had her moments of inspiration in delineating 
women. The several replicas she made of Garda 
Thorne, giving each a different name, have had the 
effect of belittling the original; but nevertheless that 
wayward, inconsequent, charming Southern maid re- 
mains a striking creation. Quite as good in a different 
way is the character of Genevieve, who figures in Hor- 
ace Chase—so sweetly implacable, so piously remorse- 
less, so placidly convinced that her own way must be 
the best, even when it led over the trampled bodies of 
her fellow creatures. Grace King’s Balcony Stories form 
a “journal intime” of womanhood, giving us precious 
glimpses of those hearts that veil themselves jealously 
against the stare of vulgar curiosity. Young and old, 
bond and free, each reveals to us her bosom-secret—her 
murmured hopes, her whispered prayers, her joys that 
are caressed like a pet child, and her griefs that seek 
shelter, if not healing, in “ shadow and silence.” 

Mr. Waugh was moved to make his rash assertion 
by a situation in the drama, Mrs. Lessingham. The 
heroine, who loves a certain man and is betrothed to 
him, urges him as an act of duty to return to a woman 
whose relations with him, several years previous, gave 
her a claim upon him. Here it would seein that the 
author had betrayed an ignorance of man rather than 
of woman; for there are few men who would have 
meekly submitted to being handed about from one to 
the other like a package of dry goods. There are ro- 
mantic, exalted feminine natures, tremulous with sensi- 
bility and lacking in common sense, that would be cap- 
able of just such extravagant self-sacrifice. The ideal 
of duty, as they conceive it, outweighs the ideal of jus- 
tice. But, in fact, a woman’s sense of justice, if she 
has any, is usually lop-sided. She is not able to realize 
the all-round effect of any movement she makes; she 
can see only how it is going to affect herself and one 
other. It was a man, not a woman, by the way, 
who wrote the Journal d’une Femme, the heroine of 
which, to save the reputation of a dead friend, burdened 
her lover with a lifelong remorse for a wrong which he 
had never committed. 

Nor should those who criticize feminine portrayers 
of their sex forget that there are all sorts of women in 
the world—women who love love, and women who love 
duty ; women who love only their children, and women 
who love only their clothes. There may actually be 
some who love nothing at all, not even millinery, and 
declare, as a modern authoress assures us, that women, 
if it were not for their “crowning disability ”—their 
capacity for affection—would be able to “ master the 
world.” The novelist who chooses to depict this type 
knows at least one woman,—herself—and it is reason- 
able to surmise that she has held the mirror up to her 
own personality. If her single heroine elopes trom 
familiar surroundings and makes love to a farm hand, 
or her married heroine agrees to hang lingerie on the 
lilac bush outside her cottage, as a sign to an expectant 
lover, one cannot resist the impression that their creator 
would do the same at a like juncture. But, after all, 
the heart of a maid, or matron, is no such cavern of 
mysteries as it has been the interest of certain fiction- 
ists to make us believe. Woman has so long been 
approached as the Sphinx that she has adopted the 
enigmatical as part of her stock in trade. A “ good 
letting alone” is what she needs just now. In fact, the 
scribe who writes the word, “‘ woman,” feels a twinge of 
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compunction at adding a feather’s weight to the burden 
of the “eternal feminine” under which the world is 
groaning at present. The turning of the worm seems 
imminent, the hour of revolution when the male sex, in 
sheer weariness of the clamor, will arise and imprison 
all the women-folk in seraglios, where the innocent will 
suffer seclusion equally with the guilty. 





The Villain im Fletion......00scccccscoccsccccceccccoese New York Advertiser 
The true modern story will introduce a girl with eyes 
of opaque, restless, glittering; a girl who never looks 
you in the face, with beetling brows, fat, formless, 
shudderingly ugly, yet with an unselfish spirit burning 
her within; one who works and connives and slaves 
that others may enjoy the fruits of her abnegation ; 
the face is not the mirror of the soul, as any fool can 
testify ; a candid, soulful expression often masks inward 
crookedness and contortion. The lovely, “ petite,” fairy- 
like beauty, who charms all by her pouting wayward- 
ness, but who insinuates herself into the graces of even 
the most skeptical, it is she who plans the villainies, 
who is as hollow and as heartless as an eggshell broken 
and empty. Stories have been written on these lines, 
but always with a line or paragraph of preparation. 
Elsie, the bad blonde, has a “steely” glitter in her eye 
or a drawn look about her thin lips. She should be 
perfect and never relax in her own bedroom after the 
house is quiet. She should not throw off the mask, 
because ten to one she does not know she wears one. 
The truly evil usually fancy themselves good. The vil- 
lains who revisit the old mill—the scene of their crimes 
— in the fifth act, are not the kind which exist in real 
life. Villains who are not discovered go on until at 
last one finds them in the path of virtue, preaching rec- 
titude to degenerate youth and forgetting their own 
pasts utterly. Instead of the remorse-choked, wretched 
sinners counselling their sons to better things than they 
in their younger days knew, in place of the erring sons 
confiding bookfuls of guilt to their fathers, one finds 
fathers and sons hard, uncompromising, or soft and 
lenient to other sinners, rarely penitent or regretful 
aloud. Repentance comes through punishment, usually, 
and the scot-free attribute their condition to their inno- 
cence or shrewdness, either of which traits is a praise- 
worthy one, and redounds to their credit, they think. 
But in books nothing of the sort happens. Hollow 
eyes, sunken cheeks, loss of appetite, nervous starts 
at sudden sounds, stamp the criminal like so many trade 
marks. The narrow escapes people have from com- 
mitting sin are, of course, but tame ingredients for 
novels, yet they are commoner than crimes; sins con- 
doned, forgiven, uncondemned, repaired, forgotten, are 
probably more universal still. It is bad morality and 
bad art, but it is no worse than the stuff with which 
many of our books are crammed; and it would bea 
great deal more original in the telling if well done. 





Literary Hysteria....... in the Age of Discontent....... Providence Journal 

No one who follows the literature of the day in all 
its intricacies of thought and expression, and especially 
the literature of fiction, which is on the whole the most 
widely read and the most ardently discussed, can fail to be 
struck by the immense amount of “ crankiness ” in evi- 
dence on every hand. The really popular books, or those 
at any rate which sell the best (there may be a distinc- 
tion here as well as a difference), are the “‘ cranky ” ones. 


They must be revolutionary in sentiment, if not in 
grammar, to take with the public. For it is an age of 


‘discontent, and whoever is discontented is sure of a 


hearing. If this sort of thing goes on much longer, it 


‘will be the exception to find a novelist who takes a sane 


and healthy view of life. As a recent writer has said, 
the time is one of literary anarchy. Our social falla- 
cies are becoming all-pervasive. And this, be it remem- 
bered, is the tendency of the English novel, which was 
once eminently proper to the point of dullness; the 
English novel, that is to say, unfathered by genius. 
But times have changed and we have changed with 
them. The English novel is no longer what it was. 
“ By its abrupt disavowal of all traditions relating to 
subject and form,” says the writer to whom we have 
referred, “and its violent reaction against the expected, 
this literary fermentation becomes a far more curious 
object of consideration than the formerly much-discussed 
realism of Russian and Spanish novelists, or the aberra- 
tions of Ibsen; or Maeterlinck’s presentation of a corpse, 
an idiot and an array of blind dotards upon the theatri- 
cal stage; or the justice of Zola’s claim to the mantie 
of Flaubert; or the title of the criminal-poet, Paul 
Verlaine, to the rank of prophet; or any of the varie- 
gated eccentricities of the French mystics and neo- 
naturalists.” It is a curious manifestation, however one 
looks at it; we cannot honestly say that there are any 
present symptoms of a change for the better. The suc- 
cess of a book like The Heavenly Twins, for exam- 
ple, stimulates immediately a host of imitations, each 
one of which is a little worse than its predecessor, so 
that we get in the end to the very dregs of pathos and 
cry out in the utmost weariness of the flesh against this 
new abomination of desolation. Such books are not 
necessarily immoral; they are rather unmoral. They 
are not truly human documents at all; nor pictures of 
“life as it is,” as the authors are wont to proclaim. 
They are simply morbid experiments in the anatomy of 
the soul. Patience with such books is misplaced. The 
women who write them—they are usually the work of 
women—may be “ advanced,” but they certainly do not 
make advancement lovely in the eyes of those who are 
still governed by the traditions of truth and beauty. A 
reaction against the rather depressing and feeble and 
foolish type of meekly obedient heroine was sure to 
come, nor need it be regretted. The type is, in fact, 
gone by. But in this case, as in others, the reaction 
has been carried to unreasonable lengths. 





Unconsidered Wisdom. ...Grace Ellery Channing....Kate Field's Washington 

We all gratefully acknowledge a debt to books for the 
legacy of wisdom out of which our lives are largely 
builded. Beginning with the Bible, or earlier than the 
Bible, we rectify our errors, rule our judgments, restrain 
our steps, and direct our purposes by a word here, a 
phrase there, which has come to be accepted as the con- 
crete expression of the wisdom of ages. But in addi- 
tion to this large, acknowledged debt, most of us carry 
in our hearts another, rarely acknowledged—a debt dif- 
fering for every one of us, with some representing a far 
heavier obligation in their lives, but probably shared in 
a degree by all thoughtful souls—the debt to unknown 
souls, with whose recorded words we made chance 
acquaintance at some critical moment, and which now 
stand for us as a portion of the unwritten law of life. 
It would be interesting and indicative if we could open, 
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in many cases, that little private blue-book of the soul 
in which are inscribed these all-powerful phrases; for, 
while the vast body of considered wisdom is com- 
mon to the world, “unconsidered wisdom” has this of 
particular about it, that it belongs to the individual who 
appropriates it. We pick it up because it is ours, not 
another’s. It would be, therefore, decidedly fascinating 
to know what little store of maxims our neighbor has 
laid away in his heart, for it would be a very tolerable 
index of both his strengths and weaknesses. 

Unconsidered wisdom may come dropping from any- 
where; it chooses neither time nor place. A very 
feather of a word may carry the life-influencing weight, 
and sometimes, it must be confessed, it would be rather 
difficult to know where to direct our gratitude. For 
instance, a gentleman whose destiny included a struggle 
for certain great principles, at that moment of his life 
when clouds were heaviest, walking into a city post- 
office was confronted by a printed slip upon the pave- 
ment which advised in large letters—‘* Look out for the 
sunbeam!” It was nothing in the world but the adver- 
tising notice of a newspaper, but the slip remains, after 
a lifetime, among the finder’s treasured possessions, and 
the owner has been looking for sunbeams all his life. 
It is true it was in his temperament, but that was prob- 
ably why he stooped to pick that particular stray sun- 
beam to add to his store. Much unconsidered wisdom is 
capable, no doubt, of being traced to a source, and so 
promoted to the rank of duly considered wisdom; 
indeed, traceable or not, it all has a source—but so long 
as we do not know it, it is just as good as if it hadn’t; 
for us it retains its flavor of special inspiration. 

A bit of unconsidered wisdom which I ran across in 
my childhood is to this effect: “ Like a beautiful 
flower, full of color but lacking scent, are the fair but 
fruitless words of him who does not act accordingly ; 
and like a beautiful flower, full of color and full of 
scent, are the fair and fruitful words of him who acts 
accordingly.” Back of all great and helpful words 
there has been, in all probability, a soul which acted 
accordingly. I know a woman who, early in life, as a 
mere child, chanced upon this paragraph: “I expect 
to pass through this world but once; if, therefore, there 
be any kindness I can show, or any good thing I can 
do, let me do it now, for I shall not pass this way again.” 
The little message, carefully cut from a paper, was laid 
away in a pocketbook where, yellow with time, it still 
reposes. It would be simply impossible to measure the 
modifying force of these words upon a character ripe 
for extremes and sensitively alive to the impression of 
irrevocableness the words conveyed. 

Another treasured and beloved bit of wisdom was 
found by some one in this phrase: ‘“ The dignity of 
truth is lost in much protesting.” It did for the finder 
more than any one thing to breed a distaste for words, 
words, words!—and was a power for silence, rising 
again and again to check the still unuttered word, close 
the open lips and suspend the already poised pen. 

Another beautiful phrase, of oriental flavor and un- 
known origin hasbeen a helpful friend throughout years: 
“ Look at the stone over which you have stumbled only 
long enough to recognize it when you come to it again.” 
Stalwart and sane and noble philosophy, it flashed from 
a printed page to just the needy eyes at just the right 
moment, and became part of the life equipment of one 
soul. Most of us, if quite honest, would have to con- 


fess that not only our opinions, but characters and very 
work owe much to these chance influences. I have 
picked up from many a newspaper paragraph—the work 
very likely of some penny-a-liner writing to fill a column 
—more than one bit of wisdom which has remained as 
a personal precept or a literary law; and I suspect I am 
not singular in this, though one cannot, alas, get at 
others’ blue-books often, to see. There is a decidedly 
sober moral to it all. If words are such veritable 
dragon’s teeth, and likely to spring up, not armed men 
but the very armed Goddess of Wisdom herself in un- 
known places, we need be a little careful what we sow. 
Our thoughts are our own; our words are no longer 
ours, and none of us can know at what moment we may 
be guilty of a piece of unconsidered wisdom. 





Rights of Unknown Authors ........ The Editor's View.......... The Century 

A discussion of the rights of unknown authors as 
contributors to the periodicals has been in progress 
lately, if indeed there has ever been a time when such a 
discussion has not been in progress. As a large part of 
our population consists of actual or would-be authors, 
and as every one of these is, or has been at some time, 
unknown, naturally great numbers of persons are in- 
terested in such a discussion; and most of them not 
from the point of view of the editors, who are supposed 
to be inimical to the unknown author and even, per- 
haps, to be in league to “keep him out.” When an 
editor does take part in the discussion it is usually to 
declare it to be a singular mistake to suppose him a 
natural enemy of the unknown writer. He explains 
that the ‘‘ unknown ” is, in fact, the very apple of his 
eye; that he spends weary days and sleepless nights in 
search of the hidden jewel; and that there is no 
prouder moment of his life than when the great dis- 
covery is made, and the shining splendor is forever set 
in the editorial crown of rejoicing. He also intimates 
that as every author must have been at the beginning 
unknown, in sad obscurity he probably would have re- 
mained had it not been for the editorial patience, in- 
sight and prescience. He continues his argument by 
showing, too, that the known author cannot, in the 
nature of things, last forever, and that a succession of 
geniuses is necessary in order that the life of the 
periodical may be maintained, as well as the spice of 
variety which is requisite to that life. He may insist, 
also, that nothing might be more discouraging to an 
unknown author than to suppose that after he had 
made himself known he would receive no more con- 
sideration from the editor than he did before. The 
editor, cajoled into argument and explication, is likely 
even to divulge secrets of the prison-house, and to give 
lists, it may be, of certain of his most noted reclama- 
tions from the great flood of manuscripts pouring daily 
through his desk. He may hint darkly, too, at the 
fact that a great name is not quite the open sesame it 
is presumed to be, though he may not venture to 
publish to the world the names of supposed “ favorite ” 
and “ regular” contributors from whom his conscience, 
editorial exigencies and whims have led him respect- 
fully to decline manuscripts. The modern editor can 
and does, moreover, when driven to discussion, punc- 
ture various bubblish superstitions still attaching to the 
mysterious “ sanctum sanctorum ” of his official duties 
—not the least of these that favorite bogy, the “‘ waste- 
paper basket,” which, as everybody ought to know, no 
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well-regulated magazine sanctum possesses. We con- 
fess that we have a good deal of sympathy with the 
editor thus driven to bay. No one should wish him 
to show less combativeness when attacked, no one 
should be deceived by his earnest and deprecatory 
eloquence to suppose that he is completely contented. 
if he insists upon his desire to be fair, and endeavors to 
make clear the absolute compulsion upon him to be 
honest and unprejudiced, and if he makes much of his 
occasional strokes of sympathetic comprehension and 
good luck, and too fondly displays the list of his suc- 
cesses—be assured that he is nevertheless haunted daily 
by the long and ever increasing list of his mistakes of 
judgment, lapses in good taste and failures generally ; 
be assured that the hell of even the so-called “ success- 
ful” editor is paved with good manuscripts rejected, 
alike from authors known and unknown. Then it should 
not be forgotten that the editor himself is to be sym- 
pathized with on account of the false position in which 
he is often placed, forced to sit in judgment upon fellow- 
workers when he would much rather be like them. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is a reward of knowing that 
good has been done to the individual and to the world ; 
but the rod of “refusal” must be much more fre- 
quently employed than the benison of “ acceptance.” 





Best Uses of Poetry.........- Lord Coleridge.......... Contemporary Review 
Speaking as an old lawyer, I may say that few things 
compare in usefulness with a retentive, accurate mem- 
ory. It is in youth that this faculty is formed and 
trained, and one of the best methods of strengthening it 
is the habit of learning by heart passages we admire 
from authors, both in verse and prose. What we learn 
in youth we are apt to remember well; mental im- 
pressions at that period of life do not easily fade, and, 
although they are easily received, tiey are indelibly re- 
tained, and if they are impressions of noble thoughts 
clothed in noble language, we are layirg up a store of 
intellectual pleasure at one end of life for enjoyment at 
the other. Many of us live to grow old; if we do, our 
minds, if not ourselves, grow lonely ; the interests of the 
world fade away and the fashion of the beauty of it 
vanisheth, and a time comes when we feel that 


’Tis meet that we should pause awhile 
Ere we put off this mortal coil, 

And in the stillness of old age 

Muse on our earthly pilgrimage. 

At such times the recollection of great thoughts, of 
lovely images, of musical words, comes to us witha 
comfort, with an innocent pleasure which it is difficult 
to exaggerate. And what should you learn? Speak- 
ing generally, the safest rule to follow is to learn that 
which pleases you best ; I assume that it is not bad; 
but as to what is best, taste is very varied, and that 
which commends itself to one man perhaps repels an- 
other. My own taste you must take just for what it is 
worth ; but (leaving out for obvious reasons all Greek 
and Latin writers) before and above every one (includ- 
ing them) I should myself place Shakespeare, an inex- 
haustible storehouse of wisdom, instruction and ex- 
quisite diction, indispensable to any one who has any- 
thing to do with speaking or writing. Next Shakes- 
peare I for one should put Milton. Have any of you 


not heard the magnificent eloquence of John Bright? 
He told me himself that he was built on Milton; and 
if you heard him, nay, even if you read him, you can 


see that he is steeped in the spirit of this great poet, 
and that though he does not imitate Milton, he speaks 
after Milton. And next for use, yes, for daily use, read 
Wordsworth. Much of Wordsworth has passed into 
the language, the poet of nature and of lofty spiritual 
thought, whose verse makes bright things brighter and 
happy men happier, the man of whose song Matthew 
Arnold says that when he spoke: 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain ; 

Our youth returned, for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world. 

There is one man in English literature, perhaps there 
are two, who wrote too little. Gray is one. Every 
word he wrote is precious; he has the perfection of dic- 
tion and of melody. Every line contains a thought or 
a picture complete in itself, and you cannot change a 
word without marring its perfection. The other perhaps 
is Wolfe. Every one knows his lines on the Burial of 
Sir John Moore, of which, in my judgment, no higher 
praise is possible than to say they are worthy of their 
subject. But he wrote also Go, Forget Me, and If I had 
Known Thou Couldst have Died—two poems little 
known. The time would fail if I were to speak at length 
of Shelley, of Keats, of Scott, of Ben Jonson, of Ford, 
of Massinger, of Dryden, Pope and Young, not to 
mention more recent authors. Coleridge I omit, of 
course; Tennyson I omit, because I know that any 
estimate which places him, as I should place him, in an 
order of men far below Shakspeare is at present the 
mark of a Philistine. Browning I omit, because, though 
I have admired him since I was a boy at school, I have 
not been so fortunate as always to understand him. He 
once rebuked me in a way which I relate for the com- 
fort of those small striving souls who watch his flights 
and try to follow his course in vain, till he disappears 
from them in clouds. He was so kind as to give me 
many of his volumes, and he knew I honestly read them. 
Soon after one had thus been given me, he asked me 
how I liked it. I replied that what I could understand 
I heartily admired, and that parts of it, I thought, ought 
to be immortal; but that as to much of it I really 
could not tell whether I admired it or no, as I could 
not understand it. ‘“ Ah, well,” he said, “if a reader 
of your calibre understands ten per cent. of what I 
write, I think he ought to be content.” 

Whether for present or future comfort, I cannot too 
earnestly recommend your acquainting yourselves with 
good books. They are the best of companions; in 
sickness, in misfortune, in sorrow, in sleepless nights and 
days of pain, you will find your recollection of great 
and wholesome literature a constant solace and refresh- 
ment. And, as a man is known by the company he 
keeps, still more truly is he known by the books he reads 
and the authors he loves. Read only the best books, 
and never read bad ones. Good books will nerve you 
for the work—the serious and earnest work, which is 
the lot of all true and good men. For, to quote a great 
writer, Dr. Young, the author of the Night Thoughts, 
not from that book, however, but from his Satires, a 
book much less known: 


This is the scene of combat, not of rest. 
Man’s is laborious happiness at best; 

On this side death his labors never cease, 
His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace. 
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Because !| Love You, Dear....F. L. Stanton....Atlanta Constitution 


Because I love you, dear, 

Much sorrow do I bear; 

Yet joyfully those sorrows meet, 

And with my lips I hold them sweet— 
Because I love you dear! 


Because I love you dear, 

No jeweled crowns I| wear ; 

But crowns of cruelest thorns to me 
Are soft as rosiest wreaths could be— 
Because I love you dear! 


Because I love you, dear, 

I tread the darkness here ; 

But sweet flowers blossom in the snow, 
And loveliest lights in darkness glow— 
Because I love you, dear ! 


Let breeze and brook, melodious twain, 
Love’s loyal heralds be, 
And may their murmuring refrain 
Incline thy heart to me. 
By day and night—through joy and pain 
I see thy sweet eyes beaming ; 
Oh, Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart ! 
Of thee my heart is dreaming! 


Coming Home....May Riley Smith....Sometime (Randolph) 
I have come to the dear old threshold, 
With eager, hurrying feet, 
To scent the odorous lilies 
That once were so white and sweet. 
To taste the apricots mellow 


That crimson the garden wall; 
To gather the golden pippins 
That down in the orchard fall. 


What Dreams May Come....Ella M. Sexton....San Francisco News-Letter 


Haunting me ever, there comes and goes 

A line from an old song’s tender close, 

Its burden the sweetest—the saddest, too, 

For the altered lives it has echoed through— 
** Love, had you loved me;” the words are few, 

But through them an infinite passion flows. 


I passed by the uncut hedges, 
And up through the thistled walk, 
And beside the fall of my footsteps 
There was only the crickets’ talk. 
The weeds grew high in the arbor, 
And the nettles, rank and tall, 
Had throttled the sweet-breathed lilies 
That leaned on the latticed wall. 


* Love, had you loved me;” perhaps the key 
To many a grief this thought may be; 
To a sorrow that stirs at the magic strain 
And steps from its prison, barred in vain, 
To crush with the old, relentless pain 
The heart that has guarded it faithfully. 


The little white house is empty, 
Its ceilings are cobwebbed o’er, 
And the dust and mould are lying 
Thick on the trackless floor. 
There are no prints in the doorway, 
No garments hung in the hall, 
And the ghosts of death and silence 
Sit and gloat over all! 


Ah, fondest and truest, whose brown eyes shine 
With the tenderest lovelight, I am thine 
Forever, thou heart of my heart—and yet 

The breath of an April violet 

Wakens a longing, a deep regret 


For eyes as blue, that were never mine. 
No eager faces of children 


Brightened the window-pane, 
Never a peal of laughter 
Rippled along the lane ; 
So I turned through the daisies yellow, 
That nodded to see me pass, 
To seek for the mellow pippins 
That drop in the orchard grass 


‘*Love, had you loved me,” what life would be 
Attuned to that passionate melody ! 
Sad hearts unblest, that must still repine 
For the draught untasted of Love’s rich wine, 
Bitter the memories that haunt this line 
Of ‘* Love, had you loved me,” so mournfully. 


The Hidden Song....Samuel Minturn Peck..... Atlanta Constitution 





O’er blooming miles of hil's and dales 
The wind comes from the south, 
The fragrance of a myriad vales 
Is borne upon its mouth ; 
Yet there’s one flower best loved of all 
Its lips have kissed while straying, 
And: ‘‘ Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart!” 
I hear the zephyr saying. 


With many a leap and tuneful turn 
The brook runs through the wold, 
By shadowed moss and quivering fern 
O’er sands that gleam like gold. 

In one fair dell it lingered long 
’Till ’mid its carol ringing: 
‘¢Oh, Sweetheart, 
Sweethéart, 
Sweetheart !” 
I hear the brook still singing. 


But I found a worm in my apples, 
And flung them sadly away ; 

The pool that I thought eternal 
All foul and poisonous lay. 

A black snake crept from its hiding 
And hissed in the marshes wild, 

And I bent my head in the rushes 
And sobbed like a homesick child ! 


Loved and Lost........ Eric Braddon.......... New Orleans Picayune 


‘‘It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’"—Tennyson. 


Itis not so! No, it were better far 

Never to love, than love and lose again; 
Better to have a sky without a star 

Than for one setting weep in bitter pain. 


’Twere better ne’er to knew the tender smile 
Than miss it when its love is needed most; 

To sail without a rudder all the while 
Than, having one, lose it while tempest-tossed. 
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When slowly falling on the coffin-lid 

We hear the turf that covers the dear clay, 
How is it better that our hearts lie hid 

In the dark grave from which we turn away ? 


Or worse than this; when the loved eye, 
Turning from us to others, gives its light, 
And our loved ones come no more nigh, 
Then our life hopes forever take their flight. 


Can it be better as the endless days 
Drag slowly all their weary length along, 

To know that once affection’s gentle rays 
Brightened all life with tenderness and song ? 


What is there in such agony as this 
Better than the unconsciousness of those, 
Who, never loving, dream not of its bliss, 
And never loving, taste not of its woes? 


Perish the thought! No, it were better far 
Never to love than love and lose again ; 
Better to have a sky without a star 
Than for one setting weep in bitter pain. 


Remembered........ Emma Playter Seabury........ Californian 
I thought you had forgotten—then life seemed 
A winter waste, a stretch of cold gray skies— 
And then you wrote. How love’s light in my eyes 
Through the glad tears in arching rainbows gleamed 
Across the April buds of years to be ! 
And happy nestling birds sang far and near 
That love was always true—and skies were clear. 
Spring broke again, when you remembered me. 


EINER. 0.0 .cccecrccocesess Barton Gray......eeeeeeeeeeee Poems 
Return from the gloom of the past time 
O spirit of passion and grace! 
Once more, though perchance for the last time 
Unveil the dear charm of thy face. 
In the bloom of thy beauty’s fruition 
Come back from the shades of the night 
O passionate, exquisite vision 
Of vanished delight ! 


Where art thou? Too long o’er life’s sterile 

And storm-beaten desert my feet, 
Pressing on through all pleasure and peril, 

Have sought thy lost foot-prints to meet. 
Too long has my soul’s deep desire 

Fallen faint in the fret and the doubt, 
And the futile and fugitive fire 

Has almost burnt out. 


Shall not once ere the battle be ended 
Ere the weary and sorrow-worn heart 

Cease all its wild throbs, and the splendid 
Supreme aspiration depart— 

Shall not once more the dark shadow be riven, 
And some subtle, ineffable gleam 

Flash down from the innermost heaven 

To hallow my dream? 


Full oft has thy mystical presence 

Glanced past like a star in a storm, 
Full oft in mute, meek acquiescence 

I have turned from thy vanishing form; 
But now the last desperate hour 

Is pressing on bosom and brain ; 
In the night of thy life-giving power 

Oh, bless me again ! 


I have sought thee through mountains and meadows, 
I have wandered by river and rill, 

I have paused where the cool cedar shadow 
Sleeps soft on the clover-crowned hill. 





**Lo, here,” and ‘‘ Lo, there!” said the voices; 
‘«She is yonder! she passes! she stays!” 
But, ah, through Earth’s infinite choices 
I found not thy ways. 


Wilt thou come in the thrill of a whisper | 
Wilt thou gleam in the flash of a smile? 
Some eve when the balm-breeze—a lisper 
Of love-songs that trance and beguile— 
Steals close unawares, wilt thou follow, 
And tarry, and linger, and wait, | 
Just once, on the slope—in the hollow— . 
Or by the church-gate? 


Come! Come! In my soul the last ember 
Of the faith and the hope and the trust, 
Whose birth I but dimly remember, 
Is dying away into dust. 
Yet, yet may the vision supernal 
Break full on the spirit’s rapt eye— 
But which is supreme, which eternal, 
Love’s smile—or her sigh? 


Alone....Charles Eugene Banks....Midland Monthly 
This is the blessed chamber where 
She used to be, 
Who made each hour of worldly care 
So glad to me. 
Or near or far, while this one spot 
Her presence blest, 
Fear or defeat I knew them not, 
But all was best. 


So light the armor, yet so strong, 
Her fingers knit, 
I rode triumphant over wrong 
Because of it. 
Stripped, scourged, unhelped to onward fare, 
God pity me! 
Alone within the chamber where 
She used to be. 


The Sweet Old Song....Memory’s Echoes....The Albany Telegram 
It was only a broken chord of song 

That sang itself, the livelong day, 
Over and over in my heart, 

And always the same sweet way— 
Always beginning low and soft, 

Like a tenderly spoken ‘‘ Love, good-night ! ” 
And ending in glad and joyous strains, 

Like a morning psalm when the world is bright. 


And the hours of the day were woven in 

By the mystic thread of the haunting song, 
That, somewhere out of the vanished past, 

Sent forth its witchery clear and strong; 
Something akin to the song of birds 

When the sky is flushed with the coming dawn ; 
Yet sad as the thoughtful hour which comes 

When the last red light of the day is done. 


Beautiful echo that drifted back 
From the far-off shore of long ago, 
Over the wide and rugged waste, 
Where never the winds of gladness blow, 
Bringing the odor of wildwood flowers ; 
The laughing song of the mountain rill ; 
The green, glad fields where the cowslips grow, 
And the gleam of waters calm and still. 


Sitting alone in the twilight still, 
Whose mantle covers the earth with gray, 
My heart is touched, and my eyes grow dim, 
As the glow of the sunset fades away ; 
And I feel the presence of the unseen guests 
That out of the shadowy regions throng, 
And I know they have crossed from the farther shore, 
On the slender thread of the sweet old song. 
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London's Great Preacher, In Books and Authors, Fleming 

Dr. Joseph Parker FH, Revell & Co.’s new monthly, 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford gives this interesting sketch. 
Joseph Parker, perhaps the greatest genius in the pul- 
pit of the English-speaking world, was born at Hex- 
am-on-Tyne, April 9, 1830,.and was educated at Uni- 
versity college, London. He comes of a long line of 
North-country Puritans. His father, a stern Noncon- 
formist, of whom he ever speaks with love and rever- 
ence, was a Northumbrian stone-cutter. It was in his 
native village that Joseph himself preached his first ser- 
mon—an outdoor sermon. As a young minister he 
contended with the Secularists of Banbury, where he 
had acharge for five years, and a doughty champion of 
orthodoxy they found him to be. In Manchester, where 
he was minister of Cavendish Chapel for eleven years, 
he proved in his own person the truth of the oid saying 
that, “A house-to-house-going parson makes a church- 
going people.” He has been settled in London since 
1869. His church, known as the City Temple, is situ- 
ated on Holborn viaduct, and is one of the largest and 
most imposing Nonconformist churches in Great Bri- 
tain. He has been honored in his own country by 
being elected to the highest position in the gift of the 
Congregational churches—for the year 1884 he was 
chairman of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. His writings are very numerous, the most im- 
portant being his People’s Bible, in twenty-five vol- 
umes, which is the work of his life, and is composed of 
sermons on the entire Bible; The Paraclete; Ecce 
Deus; Ad Clerum; and many other books, the latest 
being None Like It. 

Dr. Parker is an orator and a poet, and is perhaps 
the best representative of the independent principle in 
church polity in England. He is a man of marvellous 
power, a true prophet, and notwithstanding his eccen- 
tricities, one of the warmest-hearted and most gracious of 
men. ‘Theologically, perhaps it would be best to des- 
cribe him as advanced in theology and conservative in 
his interpretation of the Bible. He takes the lead in 
every good work, and never hesitates to speak boldly in 
behalf of any cause which needs his championship. 
During the present year he celebrates his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as pastor of City Temple, and the event 
will be duly recognized by his friends in many parts of 
the world, who propose at that time to present him with 
a suitable testimonial of their regard. 

Dr. Parker possesses all the eccentricities of genius, 
and his manner has prevented some from appreciating 
the wonderful richness of his thought. In his own per- 
sonality he is always interesting. He is a rather tall, 
broad, and burly man. He has an enormous head anda 
lofty forehead, from which the long gray locks fall on 
either side like a lion’s mane, and small, piercing eyes, 
gaze out upon the world from a rough-hewn, massive 
face. His manner of speech is always sententious. A 
lady once asked him: “What is your hobby, Dr. Par- 
ker?” ‘Preaching, madam,” hereplied. ‘“ But I mean 
apart from preaching?” ‘There’s nothing apart from 
preaching; it touches all life.” This, delivered in his 
deep bass voice, naturally frightened into silence the 
unfortunate person who had dared to address to him the 





innocent query. Although a man of the strongest con- 
victions, he is catholic in his tastes. 

To some one who called on him recently he said, 
pointing to one of his twenty-six portraits of Mr. Glad- 
stone, “There is the best man in the whole world. On 
the mantelpiece you see portraits of Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson; their teaching pervades all my 
teaching. I learn more from their books than from any 
except the Bible itself; and my books—look at my 
books, sermons by men of every school of thought. 
Anglican ? Of course, why not? Canon Liddon, Rob- 
ertson of Brighton, Canon Scott-Holland, the old French 
Roman Catholic preachers, the old Puritan divines— 
they are all here. No one more thoroughly relishes the 
high, stimulating thought of the High Anglican party 
than I. Their delicate scholarship and rare refinement 
of expression are very keenly pleasurable to me. Yes, I 
read novels too. There is Barrie’s Little Minister, 
Kipling’s Tales from the Hills, and Jerome’s Three 
Men in a Boat. What should we do without the humor 
of these young men? We should soon dry up.” 





The news that Thomas Nast has 
gone to making political cartoons 
on the Pall Mall Gazette in London, says the New 
York Sun, caused a ripple of astonishment wherever art- 
ists gather in this town. ‘The career that he thus brings - 
to a close in America has indeed been a very remark- 
able one. About Nast’s origin and early life very little 
has been made public, but it has always been gossiped 
among the artists that he is partly Italian, German, and 
Jewish, and that before he came to America he was 
with Garibaldi in that patriot’s army. As an artist he 
first went to work for Frank Leslie in this city. The 
most important work he did for him is said to have been 
the Heenan-Sayers fight in England. Soon afterward 
he began work upon Harper’s Weekly. He did not at 
once develop the gift which made him the most talked- 
of artist and the most powerful cartoonist in America. 
But from the first he made cartoons and little else. - 
They were not humorous at the start, but, the year 
being 1864, were upon war subjects. 

Toward the close of that year, when McClellan was 
nominated for President by the Democrats, Nast began 
his political work, which ended brilliantly in 1871, when 
he began his attacks on William M. Tweed. Most of 
his work up to and at that time was drawn with pen or 
pencil directly on the wooden blocks which were to be 
carved out into wood-cuts afterward. He did a part of 
his work with India ink “wash” on the wood in the 
same way. He parted with the Harpers later, but he 
returned to the Weekly, after a long absence, at a 
salary that was considered remarkable. Some said 
that he got $15,000 a year, and some that the figure 
was $10,000. But his star had declined. Keppler of 
Puck had filled the field and with merits that Nast 
never had. Keppler had no limitations or fetters. He 
was an absolute free lance, his sense of humor was 
broader, and his power of satire was keener. More- 
over he made artistic pictures, enhanced by the use of 
gay colors. Nast could not recover his old place as 
the chief of our cartoonists. He had made a great 


Thomas Nast's Work 
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deal of money, but it was said that he lost most of it. 
He went into a Western mining venture and speculated 
in other ways without success. He took up newspaper 
work last of all, but it was evident that in every field he 
had been distanced by those who had the artistic faculty 
supplemented by artistic training. Nast never had 
either. He drew very clumsily and crudely. 

Had he been able to keep pace with the artistic 
progress of the country, or had he stopped work in 
1872, his fame would have been splendid. During the 
closing year of the war he was more detested in the 
South than the most rabid abolitionist in Boston, and in 
the same measure he was idolized in the North. The 
Union League Club of this city gave him a present of 
plate for what he did to glorify patriotism and the 
Northern cause. When he fought Tweed with his pen- 
cil, it was reported that his life was threatened and that 
great bribes were offered to him. Tweed was reported 
to have said that Nast’s pictures worried him more than 
all that was written by his opponents. Mr. Nast lived 
well in a pretty suburban home, and had many warm 
friends around him. His many lecture trips, when he 
gave blackboard talks all over the country, made him 
well-known in even the smaller cities, and travellers say 
that to-day there is scarcely a club house between this 
city and the Pacific coast wherein the visitor will not 
see Thomas Nast’s bearded face drawn by himself, 
framed, and in a place of honor. It was his ability to 
express a popular sentiment in a picture that gave him 
his vogue. Whether he can remodel his mind to hit 
the English taste remains to be seen. 





Theodor Billroth, The Scientific American gives this 
the Medical Scientist translation from an article in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung on the brilliant career of Dr. Billroth, 
who died recently : One of the brightest stars in medical 
science—the last of the triple star—Langenbeck-Volk- 
mann-Billroth—is extinguished. Theodor Billroth was 
born April 26, 1829, at Bergen, on the island of Rugen. 
His father, who was pastor at Bergen, died early, leav- 
ing the son to be brought up by his mother. Later he 
went to school at Greifswald, and in the years 1848 
to 1852 he studied medicine in Greifswald, Gottingen, 
and Berlin. He carried his studies farther than many, 
working as diligently at the natural sciences as at medi- 
cine. In addition to the usual journeys to Vienna and 
Paris for the purpose of study, Billroth had a thorough 
drill in the surgical clinic in Berlin, where he acted as 
Langenbeck’s assistant in 1853. The master soon rec- 
ognized the ability of the youth in working out micros- 
copic, anatomical, and histological questions, and the 
importance of such fundamental investigations for prac- 
tical surgery. Thus we see him here occupied chiefly 
with study of an anatomical and physiological nature, 
and with experimental pathological work which paved 
the way for a new era in surgery. With wonderful 
adaptability he studied many subjects during his seven 
years in Berlin. Embryonic studies led him to an un- 
derstanding of the development of the blood vessels and 
a careful study of unhealthy formations. He also pro- 
duced at this time an excellent work on Umwandlung 
von Muskel und Nervengewebe (Transformation of Mus- 
cle and Nerve Tissue), an historical study of the treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds, from the fifteenth century to 
the present time, and his Beitrage zur Pathologischen 
Gewebelehre, an especially important work. 


It took him only ten years to rise from the position 
of student to that of professor and scientist. In 1859 
he was called to Greifswald as professor of pathological 
anatomy. Fortunately for surgery, he refused this flat- 
tering call, but two years later he accepted a call as 
professor and director of the surgical clinic in Zurich. 
He left here in 1867 for a similar position in Vienna. 
When in the Swiss high school his great industry and 
brilliant surgical talent showed to advantage, and his 
methods of work here, following up the questions of the 
day in his studies and his teaching, are set forth not 
only in his Clinical Reports, but also in his Fifty Lec- 
tures on General Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics, 
a. work of classical value and universal importance that 
lived through many editions and was translated into all 
civilized languages. In Vienna he continued to pub- 
lish his experiences in Clinical Reports, and he and 
Pitha produced the great compilation Handbuch der 
Allgemeinen und Speciellen Chirurgie (Handbook of 
General and Special Surgery), which is prized by phy- 
sicians in ail parts of the world as a mine of surgical 
experience. Lister’s epoch-making discovery of the use 
of antiseptics in. operations, which opened to surgery 
heretofore unsuspected paths, was not without its effect 
on Billroth. He was one of the first in Germany to ac- 
knowledge and appreciate the importance of the anti- 
septic method. With his accustomed zeal he under- 
took the study of the suppression of surgical fevers and 
diseases, but he was not tempted even by his great suc- 
cess to perform unnecessary operations. Step by step 
he followed up carefully the branch of surgery which 
had been so suddenly opened, and we have to thank 
him for many operations in internal surgery that are of 
the greatest importance in saving life, and such as no 
one had dared to perform before. Among these we 
may mention the removal of the larynx and the resec- 
tion of the pylorus end of the stomach, which added 
new leaves to his crown of laurel. This was before the 
time of Koch; but Billroth was then a pioneer. By his 
work on the vegetable nature of the septic coccus bac- 
teria, he increased the knowledge of wound infection so 
he may be called the apostle of antiseptic surgery. 

His ability in two other branches should be men- 
tioned here, viz., that of military surgery and popular 
authorship. Asa result of his voluntary service in the 
Franco-German war, he presented the medical world 
with Chirurgischen Briefen aus den Kriegslazarethen 
von Weissenburg und Mannheim, 1872 (Surgical Let- 
ters from the Hospitals of Weissenburg and Mann- 
heim), as well as with his dissertations on the trans- 
portation by railroad of those wounded and taken ill on 
the field (1874). As a teacher of the people he pub- 
lished, in 1881, a handbook on Die Krankenpflege im 
Hause und im Hospital (Care of the Sick at Home and 
in the Hospital) that has been universally translated, and 
shows how a true German savant can present questions 
of hygiene in a form that is agreeable and at the same 
time comprehensible to the uninitiated. Billroth has 
taught many famous pupils, and the students’ thorough 
appreciation of his ability as a teacher is shown by the 
document which they presented to him on the occasion 
of the anniversary of his fiftieth term at Vienna (1892). 
In his Lehren und Lerner der Medicinischen Wissen- 
schaften (Teaching and Learning Medical Science), 
1876, he made a valuable gift to those who are interested 
in reform in medical instructions. Billroth was a per- 
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son of the greatest charm; his finely formed head, clear 
eye, and brilliant oratorical gifts will long be remem- 
bered by all who knew him. He was a real “ path- 
finder” for his associates, his bold and _ successful 
methods of performing operations restored thousands of 
suffering people to health, and being extremely self- 
sacrificing and magnanimous, he was a true benefactor 
to the sick and a fatherly friend to the student. 





Edmund Yates’ 
Literary Career 


Edmund Yates, who died May 20, 
in London, at the age of sixty- 
three, says the Chicago Graphic, though not ranking 
in the first class as an author, made an honorable name 
for himself in literature, and may, in addition, be con- 
sidered to have achieved distinguished success in jour- 
nalism, judged by journalistic standards. He was born 
in London in July, 185i, the son of an English actor, 
and naturally made his first essays in writing in the 
drama. He was theatrical critic of the Daily News for 
six years, and also wrote several plays, which have 
failed to hold the stage. When only seventeen he 
became a clerk in the London post-office, and for many 
years was chief of the lost-letter department of the post- 
office, retiring in 1872, on a pension of $1,500 a year, 
to devote himself to journalism and literature. His 
first volume, Mirth and Metre by Two Merry Men, a 
collaboration with Frank Smedley, appeared in 1854, 
when he was only twenty-three. Since that time almost 
until his death he wrote voluminously. My Haunts 
and Their Frequenters appeared in 1854, and, in con- 
junction with Mr. R. B. Brough, he edited Our Mis- 


cellany, in 1857-8. In 1861 appeared After Office 
Hours, in which he showed himself a disciple of 
Dickens, and two years later (1864-5) Broken to 
Harness appeared as a serial in Temple Bar, which 


magazine he edited for some time. He was also the 
first editor of Tinsley’s Magazine, and a constant and 
valued contributor to All the Year Round, in which 
his novel, Black Sheep, first appeared as the leading 
serial in 1866-67, and was praised by Dickens as one 
of the strong works of modern fiction. His later novels 
were Wrecked in Port (1869), Dr. Wainright’s Patient 
and Nobody’s Fortune (1871), The Yellow Flag (1873), 
and The Impending Sword (1874). 

In 1872, upon resigning his position in the post- 
office, Mr. Yates visited this country and made a suc- 
cessful lecturing tour, taking his subjects in English 
literature and life, and, returning to London, became in 
the following year the London representative of the 
New York Herald. Resigning this position in 1874, he 
established The World, a weekly society journal, of 
which he was sole proprietor until his death. This 
venture was eminently successful in a business point of 
view, and for the last decade yielded its proprietor a 
princely income, with the result, however, of diminish- 
ing his literary and journalistic expression. A man, 
however, who before he was forty had written a dozen 
novels, half a dozen dramas, and had been editor of two 
great magazines might well take his ease later in life. 
Edmund Yates belonged to the era of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and in connection with his quarrel with the 
latter and his friendship with the former, as well as his 
acquaintance with all the celebrities of his day, his 
volume of Personal Reminiscences and Experiences, 
which appeared in 1884, will always be of interest to 
the student of literature as a rich mine of literary, polit- 


ical, and social anecdote illustrative of the great men 
and great events of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Of late years Mr. Yates retired from London 
and lived a quiet life at Brighton, where the distin- 
guished journalist’s bonhomie and his fund of humor 
and anecdote made him a great favorite. His home at 
No. 3 Eaton Gardens is a handsome house at the west 
end of Brighton, where, with books and pictures and 
family and pleasant friends, he enjoyed life socially as 
much as such a strenuous worker could. His house 
was full of relics of Dickens, and many of the great 
novelist’s books were purchased by Mr. Yates at the 
Gadshill sale on the death of his friend. In journalism 
Edmund Yates will be remembered as the originator of 
personal journalism, as he was the first, if we may 
except Addison and Steele, to use the first person in 
writing to the press. His Lounger at the Clubs, 
started in the Illustrated Times in 1855, set a fashion in 
journalism that has been followed ever since by the 
society press of both England and America. 





Augustus St. Gaudens, “Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculp- 
the Soulptor tor whose design for a World’s Fair 
medal failed to meet the approval of Secretary Carlisle 
and the Senate, is a New Yorker in everything but the 
actual accident of birth. He was born, says the St. 
Joseph News, in Dublin and brought to the United 
States when only six weeks old. His mother was an 
Irishwoman and his father a Frenchman, who had to 
work hard for the support of his family. Neither of them 
ever gave any evidence of the possession of artistic 
talent, though their son showed his at a very early age. 
The first money he ever had he spent for a box of 
colors. The sculptor’s life is an inspiration, considered 
entirely aside from the impetus which his success has 
given to the divine art of which he is a devotee. He is 
a living exponent of the efficacy of the gospel of work. 
He began practicing its precepts when he was but a 
child, and at the height of his fame he has not forgotten 
the ladder by which he climbed up. He believes that 
the best things are achieved only by hardest efforts, and 
he fully lives up to his belief. 

Work to him was a necessity. At 13 he had to leave 
school and was apprenticed to a cameo cutter. He 
spent his days at the bench and his evenings at the 
Cooper Union art schools. Within three years he had a 
reputation as one of the best cameo cutters in the city. 
At nineteen, having saved some money, he went to 
Paris to perfect his knowledge of cameo cutting. But 
he had an ambition to be an artist in a larger way and 
entered the studio of Jouffroy, the sculptor, where he 
worked with an energy that made him a favorite with 
his master. The war with Germany interrupted his 
studies, and he went to Rome, where he opened his first 
studio. There he modeled a Hiawatha, which ex- 
Governor Morgan, of New York, admired and had cut 
in marble. ‘Then his success began. He made a bust 
of William M. Evarts, and after that orders fairly flowed 
in upon him. The Farragut statue in Madison Square, 
New York City, was his first great public commission. 
The critics at once pronounced it a masterpiece, as they 
did his Lincoln, his Pilgrim, and his Sherman. Every- 
thing from his hand shows the touch of a masterful 
genius, and even the rejected medal is admitted to be 
admirable from an artistic point of view, and is so con- 
sidered by those competent to pronounce judgment. 
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REVOLT OF THE KITCHEN 





A Friendly Tip.—Mistress—“I don’t want you to 
have so much company. You have more callers in a 
day than I have in a week.” Domestic—“ Well, mum, 
perhaps if you'd try to be a little more agreeable you'd 
have as many friends as I have.”—-N. Y. Weekly. 


Her Day Out.—* Is the mistress of the house in?” 
inquired the peddler. ‘ No,” replied the tired-looking, 
timid woman who had gone to answer the knock. “It’s 
her afternoon out.”—-Chicago Tribune. 

Eli- Perkins’ Story.—A lady in San Francisco engaged 
a Chinese cook. When the Celestial came, among 
other things she asked him his name. “ My name,” 
said the Chinaman, smiling, “is Wang Hang Ho.” 
“O, I can’t remember all that,” said the lady. “I will 
call you John.” John smiled all over and asked, 
“What your namee?” “My name is Mrs. Melville 
Langdon.” ‘Me no memble all that,” said John. 
“Chinaman he no savey Mrs. Membul Landon—I call 
you Tommy.”—San Francisco Report. 


Value of Education. — Mistress (angrily) — “ See, 
Bridget, I can write my name in the dust!” Servant 
(admiringly)—“ Oh, mum, that’s more than I can do. 
There’s nothing like eddication, after all, is there, 
mum ?”—House Furnishing. 


For Collateral.—Mistress—“ If you don’t like your 
place, what do you stay for?” Maid—“ Fer foor dol- 
lers a wake, mum.”—Detroit Free Press. 

A Lucid Explanation.—Mistress (finding visitor in 
kitchen)—“ Who is this, Mary?” Mary (confused) — 
“ My brother, m’m.” Mistress (suspiciously)—* You’re 
not much alike.” Mary (stammering apologetically)— 
“We were, m’m; but he’s just had his beard shaved 
off, and that makes him look: different, m’m.” 


A Bashful Suitor.—Mistress—“ How is it one never 
hears a sound in the kitchen when your sweetheart is 
with you of an evening?” Servant Girl—“ Please, 
ma’am, the poor fellow is so bashful yet; for the pres- 
ent he does nothing but eat ”-—Lustige Blatter. 

Proving the Fact.—Mistress—“ How is it that I saw 
a soldier hugging you in the kitchen last night ?” 
Maid—*“I don’t know, ma’am, unless you were peep- 
ing through the keyhole.”—American Hebrew. 

Guaranteed Forks.—The new servant, who had just 
run a fork into her finger and seemed greatly concerned 
about it, replied to her mistress’ inquiries that she was 
nervous over the wound because she believed the forks 
were plated. “Plated!” cried the mistress; “but no, 
set your mind at ease about that; these forks are 
solid.” Next morning forks and servant both were 
missing.—KOlnische Zeitung. 

Preparatory Waiting.— Miss Gladys (severely) — 
“Bridget, your manners are not good. You should 
not come into the room so suddenly when Mr. Callalot 
is passing the evening with me.” Bridget (disgusted)— 
“Suddent! And is it suddent you call it, an’ me wid 
me ear to the blessed. kayhole a full three-quarthers of 
an hour ? ”—Tit-Bits. 

A Sensitive Plant—The company are seated at the 
dinner table. Enter Baptiste—a servant—haggard, 
excited and exclaiming: “Quick, quick—a glass of 


wine!” People stare at each other, and at last the 
wish is complied with. Baptiste drinks off a glass of 
wine which has been poured out by the mistress of 
the house, who inquires what has happened. ‘“ Oh, 
madame, I’ve been dreadfully upset! Ah, that wine 
has done me good! I feel better now. Only fancy, I 
have just managed to break both the large Sévres china 
marmalade dishes ! ”—Paris Voltaire. 

The Last Word.—Mistress—“ You must really break 
off that dreadful habit, Babette, of always wanting to 
have the last word.” Maid—* But how am I to know, 
ma’am, you have nothing to say ?”—Le Figaro. 

Painful Truth.—Lady (to new servant girl)—“ I must 
ask you always to tell me nothing but the truth.” Ser- 
vant—“ Yes, ma’am; but please, ma’am, how am I to 
know whether you can bear it? "—Heitere Revue. 


A Study in Averages.—Mistress—* This floor doesn’t 
look very clean, Bridget. Have you swept it to-day?” 
“No, mum, I didn’t swape it to-day or yestherday. 
But I shwept it t’ree toimes the day befoore.”—Bazar. 

Obeying Orders.—A mistress told her maid, Betje, 
that she must not always do things on her own respon- 
sibility, but first ask permission. The next day Betje 
walked into the parlor, and said politely: Mevrouw, the 
cat, is busy eating up the duck in the pantry—must I 
send her away or not ?”—Kikeriki. 

Lady (engaging a servant).—“ We are all total ab- 
stainers, but I suppose you don’t mind that ?”” Servant 
—“QOh,no! mum. I’ve been in a reformed drunkard’s 
family before.”—-London Pick-Me-Up. 

Private Reason.—Mistress—‘“ Well, I am sorry you 
want to leave me, Mary; but what’s your reason ?” 
Mary keeps silent. Mistress—‘ Something private ?” 
Mary (suddenly)—“ No, mum, please, mum, he’s a 
lance-corporal ! "—London Tid-Bits. 

A Talent for Sleeping.—Lady—“I must tell you 
that we are very early risers.” Irish Domestic—“ Well, 
ye won’t dishturb me, mum; I slape like a top!”— 
Glasgow Citizen. 

Worn Out.—Mistress—“ Why, Mary, what in the 
world are you doing with my new dress on?” Mary— 
“Sure, mum, it’s yerself what gave it to me.” Mis- 
tress—“I gave it to you?” Mary—*Yis; yez said Oi 
cud have it as soon as yez had worn it out, an’ begorra! 
yez wore it out yestherday afthernoon.”—]J udge. 


Trying a Complexion Cure.—A lady had in her em- 


‘ ploy an excellent girl who had one fault—her face was 


always in a smudge. Her mistress tried to tell her to 
wash her face without offending her, and at last resorted 
to strategy. ‘Do you know, Bridget,” she remarked, 
in a confidential manner, “it is said that if you wash 
your face every day in hot, soapy water, it will make 
you look beautiful?” “Will it now?” answered Brid- 
get, looking contemplative fora moment. “Sure it’s a 
wonder you nivver tried it yourself, mum.”—Wasp. 
Babetta’s Perquisites.—Mistress—‘ Babetta, when I 
was driving in the park the other day I saw a nurse allow 
a policeman to kissa child. I hope you never allow such 
a thing.” Babetta—‘ Non, madame; no polizeman 
vould think of keesing ze child ven I was zere.”—Puck. 
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The Sweets of Popularity All the Year Round 


It may be doubted whether men crave popularity or 
wealth the more. ‘True, the race for hard cash is about 
the most striking feature of life as we live it nowadays; 
but then what is at the back of that desire to be rich 
that seems innate in us all? Is it a craving merely for 
beds of eider down, obsequious domestics, champagne 
every day, and carriages to drive about town in? Oris 
it the deep-ingrained yearning to make a large figure 
among one’s contemporaries, to shine as a philanthro- 
pist or a politician, to become a byword, in fact, and a 
theme for newspaper comments? Well, there is no 
denying that a good many of us have low, sensual ideas ; 
and think of money as little better than the safest possible 
vehicle to carry us to domestic bliss and luxurious ease. 
Nevertheless, if you take three men, sound in body and 
mind, and of the average moral caliber, methinks two of 
the three would rate pounds, shillings and pence for 
their effect in promoting the joys of the heart and the 
head, rather than of the stomach and the senses in 
general. Mark at how early an age the appetite shows 
in us. A man need not be a father to know that a 
child is seldom so well pleased as when he is the nucleus 
of an admiring throng. I have seen a baby in arms as 
it were convulsed into ecstacy because a couple of other 
mothers had joined its own mother in apparent worship 
of its first budding tooth. Perhaps there was pain at 
the root of the tooth just at the time. If so, the pain 
was completely outmatched by the pleasure of being the 
butt of a little eulogistic notice. 

It is not a very edifying spectacle to see two profes- 
sional pugilists pounding away at each other for a 
championship. The belt or the purse they are struggling 
for, however, may, without exaggeration, be rated as an 
inferior lure to the regard the winner will obtain from 
such of the world as is interested in boxing feats. The 
judge hands the winner his prize with a few set words 
of congratulation. But those who are more nearly 
touched by his success crowd around him, salute him as 
“ good old Joe!” or “ good old Peter!” smile on him 
eye to eye, and perhaps lift him shoulder high and pro- 
claim him, for the nonce at any rate, an uncrowned 
king. These are the best moments of his lifetime— 
assuming, of course, that his conscience does not charge 
him with obtaining his victory by unlawful conduct. 
As a rule, sad to say, it seems as if those who are so im- 
patient to become popular lose some of their moral 
sense. They consecrate themselves to the one idea. 
Whatever stands in the way of their service must either 
be overridden or disregarded. These words have been 
imputed to Lord Nelson: ‘“ Never mind the justice or 
the impudence, ‘only let me succeed.” They may be 
true or false in their application, but they are a capital 
illustration of the present argument. It is a case of hit 
or miss, heads or tails. Recklessness may win glory or 
result in ruin. One must take one’s chance: the game is 
worth the candle. As the mother of old exhorted her son: 

Success shall be in thy courser tall, 
Success in thyself, which is best of all, 
Success in thy hand, success in thy foot, 
In struggle with man, in battle with brute. 


In literature and art popularity is nearly everything. 


Without it the loaves and fishes will not he of the best 
and freshest. There is, of course, a certain gratification 
—acute in proportion to the genius—in imaginative 
work for its own sake. But when the spell of sweet 
absorption is over, and it is remembered that others hold 
but a mean opinion, if an opinion at all, about the 
achievements that seem all in all to the worker, then 
come the pangs that wait upon neglect. A first book is 
to its author pretty much, I should suppose, what her 
first baby is to the young mother. ‘ How in the. world 
will it turn out ?” he asks himself, even as the proud 
young mamma wonders about her little unresponsive 
trophy. If popularity comes it is like inches to the 
stature. It is a test tothe individual, and no mistake. 
His disposition will have none more potent to face in 
threescore years and ten. Even misfortunes are easier 
to bear with dignity or without loss of precious traits of 
character. ‘Another publisher! ” he gets into the habit 
of exclaiming when his bell sounds and a visitor is heard 
approaching. It is delightful to be wooed by the very 
persons whom of old the author has, with great reluc- 
tance, trained himself to woo. The legends of Grub 
street do not prepare us for any marked show of prudence 
or tact in the author who, of a sudden, leaps to the top 
of the tree of fame. Yet, nowadays, our knights and 
esquires of the pen enjoy their delirium sagely, and dis- 
count their celebrity with a shrewdness worthy of the 
Hebrews. If publishers urge them to write to order, 
they book the undertaking. Thus one brilliant volume 
may be the forerunner of a score of moderate and bad 
books. The age is tolerably philosophic, though it does 
live at a mad pace. Our men of letters, who are in a 
sense its embodiment, may be trusted not to lose their 
heads when the world startles them with “ Well done!” 
Few authors, however, can keep their popularity as 
our master singers keep their voices and, therefore, their 
popularity. Upon the whole, our leading sopranos and 
tenors and our brilliant actors and actresses seem to have 
the best of life—if popularity, unqualified, be the test. 
It is, of course, a fine thing to be the Premier of a great 
nation, and be cheered and entreated to make little 
speeches even at railway stations in the middle of a 
journey. But a Premier has to do battle every minute 
of the day for his fame. He is vilified as a matter of 
course. He makes false steps which bring upon him 
indescribable obloquy and remorse, and often he is 
worsted in the fray, and has to hang his head and accept 
hootings and abuse where, not long ago, he was pre- 
sented with gold boxes and as much mob-praise as he 
could bear without getting his ear-drum split. Not so 
those who sing to and act before us. They go from 
triumph to triumph, and taste the sweets of their suc- 
cesses like no other people. When they have colds in 
their throats they withhold their presence—at least if they 
are wise. The public having established the precedent 
of applauding them, never afterward fails to applaud 
them. Theirs is a career of sunshine—and checks. 
This, too, must be trying to the personality, though 
perhaps less so than most forms of emphatic success, 
since the superiority of a great singer or actor, once 
acknowledged, is seldom subsequently called in ques- 
tion. Miss Bremer tells a pretty story of the Swedish 
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nightingale which may be repeated here. “I asked 
Jenny of what she thought on a certain night in the 
midst of her greatest success, and the simple reply was : 
‘I remembered that I had forgotten in the morning to 
sew a string on my cloak.’” Not every “prima donna ” 
is as well endowed with sweet simplicity as was Jenny 
Lind, yet most of them in time wear their fame as easily 
as an old and cherished mantle. There is something 
ludicrous about the enthusiasm a leading politician 
excites in the mob whose mouthpiece he claims to be; 
and something almost pathetic, too. Time after time I 
have heard statesmen received by the crowd whom they 
have risen to address, with that monotonous hymn, “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow!” The politician does not 
always, or indeed often, look like “ a jolly good fellow.” 
He is too much in earnest to be that. And, moreover, 
there is frequently a littie twitching of the lips that tells 
how the canticle jars on him. He, if any one, knows 
how fickle is the popular voice on whose acclaiming he 
depends. Still, he may well be excused if for the 
moment he dismisses sober reason to the background, 
and rejoices in the present popularity that is his. Never 
indeed was political prominence more acknowledged 
than now. From the time a man begins to be cartooned 
in the papers he may be deemeda statesman. Thence- 
forward he is public property, and treated as such. 

A man’s standing toward his contemporaries is never 
really known until he is dead. It is when he is repre- 
sented by a vacuum that the estimate of his popularity or 
the contrary may be relied upon. Obituary notices are 
not the most credible of newspaper paragraphs, yet they, 
too, have their value. It is the same with epitaphs. 
The phrase, ‘* beloved and respected by all who knew 
him,” is the proudest posthumous comment a man can 
excite. But the frequency of its use makes one a little 
suspicious of it. One is often irreverent enough to 
fancy that could the dust beneath the tombstone thus 
inscribed become reanimated and call on the composers 
of the inscription, their love would not prove good for 
much. Perhaps even they would refuse the resuscitated 
corpse a hearing, and have him shown to the door without 
delay. One never knows. Of tombstone praise, the 
most reasonable extant seems to be that in the epitaph 
of aman in Bedfordshire, which so impressed Count 
Beust one day: “ He was as honest as is consistent with 
the weakness of human nature.” I give it from mem- 
ory, sure only that I have not marred its spirit. This 
is not suggestive of a high degree of popularity, but it 
gives us some solid ground to build upon. 





The Revolt of the Soul............ Glory of True Living.........+.... Outlook 

Henrik Ibsen is the apostle of unqualified individual- 
ism. From his point of view all the palliatives for the 
evils of society which are now being proposed are 
timid and colorless half-measures, doomed from the start 
to defeat because of their essential cowardice. “ Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,” he says, ‘‘ are no longer what 
they were in the days of the guillotine, of blessed mem- 
ory. This is just what the politicians will not understand, 
and for that reason I hate them. Men still call for spe- 
cial revolutions—for revolutions in politics, in externals. 
But ail that sort of thing is trumpery. It is the human 
soul that must revolt.” In the last line the dramatist 
goes straight to the heart of the whole matter. The 
Outlook differs from him widely in his interpretation of 
life. It believes in the beneficence of many of those 


external conditions which he condemns; but it agrees 
with him in the fundamental idea that the great and 
permanent reform of society is to be wrought out neither 
in laws nor in institutions, but in the human soul. 
The revolt against oppressive conditions, obsolete usages, 
and iniquitous laws is wise and inevitable, but it gets its 
significance from the fact that at heart it is one of the 
forms of expression which the revolt of the soul takes on. 
The French Revolution was not simply a revolt against 
an antiquated social and political status ; it was a revolt 
of the soul, blind, destructive, in certain respects futile, 
but nevertheless inevitable, and marking a stage ,in the 
advance of humanity. 

It is a great mistake to underrate the value of specific 
reforms and to fix one’s eyes so exclusively upon the 
interior nature of man that his passionate desire to bet- 
ter his external condition becomes a thing of no account. 
It is a greater disaster, however, when men persuade 
themselves that man is to be saved by any political, 
industrial, or social changes. These will aid his salva- 
tion, but they will not complete it. The real revolt 
must always be the revolt of the soul, the struggle of 
man against the tendencies of his own nature rather 
than against the institutions which surround him. The 
significance of his struggle against institutions lies in the 
fact that they represent his nature, and that when he 
grows beyond them his reaction against them records 
the advance of his own soul. ‘There is great danger in 
these days of popular government, that men will come 
to depend too much on those changes in external con- 
ditions which can be wrought by acts of Congress or of 
Parliament, and that when such modifications are made, 
and the result does not justify anticipations, there will 
be a reaction toward hopelessness and pessimism. The 
betterment of social and political conditions has gone 
on very rapidly during the last century, and has brought 
about many beneficent results. That movement will 
go on perhaps with even greater rapidity during the 
next century, but it will never effect the salvation of 
humanity, and the wise man will not expect to see 
society redeemed by it. Carlyle was perfectly right, 
in one sense, when he protested against the worship of 
the democratic idea, and insisted that the emphasis 
ought to be laid, not on man’s rights, but on his duties ; 
for the value of institutions is their power to represent 
moral ideals, and man is saved by character, not by 
governments. In working out the political and social 
emancipation of society it is not the ease of humanity 
which is sought, but its elevation and ennoblement. Not 
ease and material prosperity, but the power to liberate 
most completely the personal force in every man, ought 
to be the end of all social and political reform. 

In the agitation of the times, which constantly 
throws men back upon themselves by the incessant dis- 
cussion of fundamental questions, two great qualities 
ought to be sought for and developed. One of these 
is the power of living outside of ourselves. Perhaps 
the most prevalent disease of the modern mind is self- 
consciousness. We have talked so long about our lib- 
erties that we have come to make our own comfort 
and pleasure the test of the condition about us. We 
are constantly thinking of ourselves when we ought to 
be thinking of others, and determine the value of insti- 
tutions and laws by their bearing upon our individual 
condition. With this self-consciousness come a morbid 
sensitiveness and a loss of that primal health of soul 
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which makes a man forget his own discomforts and 
even his own miseries in the opportunity to achieve 
results outside of himself. The great leaders of the 
world have often been men whose personal fortunes 
no other man would envy, men who have borne great 
sorrows and carried tremendous burdens; but they have 
not been paralyzed by these things because they have 
immersed themselves in a life outside their own inter- 
ests. They have lived largely and deeply with humanity. 

There are a great many just grievances in these 
times which must be remedied, but there is also a great 
deal of querulousness and peevishness and weak dis- 
content which is unmanly and unwholesome. Reforms 
can do much for us and ought to do much, but the 
real reform must always be wrought within ourselves. 
Changes of political and social condition may lighten 
our burdens and equalize our opportunities, but the 
ends of life are not ease and comfort, but the opportu- 
nity to work out patiently and courageously what is in 
us. Forgetfulness of self and that kind of patience 
which must be a part of every heroic life are qualities 
greatly needed at this juncture. Society will not be 
reformed in a day, any more than a man of weak will 
and evil habits can be changedin an hour. Such a man 
may turn about on the instant and begin a new life, but 
there stretches before him a long journey before he 
reaches the strength and harmony which he must 
achieve. In like manner, society must go a long way 
before it reaches the day of even comparative justice 
and equity in all its laws and institutions, and mean- 
while society must be patient, and individuals must 
learn that the bearing of burdens is a part of that edu- 
cation which is to make the world better. 





The Privilege of Living.... Charles Wagner Courage (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Moral force is not culled idly, like a flower from a 
hedge ; it must be acquired laboriously and sometimes 
must be mined, like coal, from the darkest depths. I 
shall indicate a few of the sources whence it springs. 
One of these sources is the elevated ideal one forms of 
life. We are all somewhat indifferent about life, because 
we are so perpetually brought in contact with it; it no 
longer surprises us; just as certain mountaineers become 
insensible to the beauty of their native place as the result 
of having it constantly before their eyes, and must leave 
their country and return to it as strangers in order to be 
struck by its picturesqueness and grandeur, so it 
becomes necessary for us to rediscover, as if it were a 
novelty, the thing that we seem to have known for so 
long. This is not easy to do. Although the majority 
of men look without seeing, they are not eager that one 
should point out to them what they should see. The 
things about them, and near them, leave them cold; 
and this disdain for what is near is but the reflection of 
the poor idea they have of their own life. Doubtless 
each man has a pride, a foolish pride, in being himself 
rather than some one else; but this pride arises from 
and is nourished by what is mediocre in us. ‘The sense 
of true dignity is infinitely rare. 

Proud as we are of our superficial individuality, we 
lack that pride which comes from the respect one should 
feel for one’s deeper nature; and yet this is the senti- 
ment which is the source of strength. The man who 
perceives what he is worth is in a much better condition 
morally than one who depreciates himself. Who will 
give us that freshness of impression which will enable us 
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to see all things as if we saw them for the first time ? 
Such a one would make us feel, in contemplating the 
humblest flowers, what I might call the bewilderment of 
life. And this we must have known. We must have 
stood, if only for an instant, on the threshold of the 
infinite, and have received, as in a vision, the revelation 
of all that is precious, rich, and unfathomable in every 
soul, and in ail human life. Then only can we perceive 
the value of life, and love it and cherish it. When the 
young man, in a moment which he can never forget, 
receives the revelation of his fatherland, with its history, 
its griefs and grandeur, some holy change takes place in 
him. He is born again to a new life; the idea of 
patriotism enters into his heart and ennobles him. 
From that moment he is capable of great deeds and of 
great suffering for the country whose child he is. 
Steeped like steel in a bath which increased his strength 
tenfold, and transformed so that he respects himself as 
he does his flag, he has grown to be more than an indi- 
vidual ; he has become part of a whole. 

An analogous transformation takes place in the man 
who has received the revelation of his human dignity. 
He is baptized anew in the fountain of life; he returns 
to his source; he measures and appreciates how many 
heroic actions, patient sorrows, humble hopes, and in- 
finite efforts have gone into this human life which he 
inherits. The soul of centuries has passed into his soul. 
The great hope which animated and sustaired all this 
painful development of humanity during unmeasured 
time has breathed upon him. He has met on his path 
the Will which decreed that the world was, and that 
men were, and he has bowed to this Will. He com- 
prehends, and this is the very essence of faith, that each 
man is a hope of humanity, a hope of God. Hence- 
forth he will no longer rely on his own resources alone ; 
he will have behind him all the impulse of the centuries, 
all the succor of eternity. Oh, how culpable are those 
who depreciate humanity and vilify man, who take pleas- 
ure in rolling him in the mud! How their foolish pride 
blinds those who talk as if they had counted the stars, 
numbered the sands of the sea, penetrated the secret of 
life, reached the bottom of all things, only to find noth- 
ingness! They insult the hope that shines on the brow 
of youth; they extinguish the fire of his regard, and 
exhaust the force of his heart, soil its purity, and teach 
him to despise life. They commit the crime of crimes; 
they disgust man with his destiny when a profound sen- 
timent for this destiny is the only thing capable of sus- 
taining him, encouraging him and consoling him in the 
midst of its hardships, mysteries, and temptations. 

The man who is penetrated with a sense of the dig- 
nity of life carries this sentiment into all the details of 
his action and experience. These details do not seem 
to him indifferent or insignificant ; he refers them to the 
whole. When one feels that an apparently insignificant 
action contributes toward the realization or hindrance 
of a great work, one’s entire conduct is influenced. And 
it is an unfailing comfort in every difficulty, great or 
little, to know that the humblest effort is bound up in 
the complete work; that nothing and no one is for- 
gotten or lost ; that there are always a thousand reasons 
for taking courage; and that those are the least de- 
ceived who are the most hopeful. I quote here a few 
lines which were not written by a believer [Anatole 
France], but which have a greater value as testimony on 
that account: “ Physical ills and moral ills, the suffer- 
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ings of the soul and of the senses, the success of the 
wicked, the humiliation of the just—all these things 
would still be supportable if one perceived the law and 
economy of them, and divined a providence behind 
them. The believer rejoices in his sores; he takes 
pleasure in the injustice and violence of his enemies ; 
even his mistakes and crimes do not deprive him of 
hope. But in a world where the light of faith is extin- 
guished, evil and suffering lose their significance, and 
seem to be only so many odious jokes and sinister 
farces. . . . There is no other key to the world but 
faith. And this is but tootrue!” If one were to ask 
me to state briefly for him the.object of human life, I 
should answer: The end of everything is manifest in 
itself. This end is to become all that it can become, in 
conforming, with all the power of love, to the eternal 
design which seeks to be fulfilled through it. Man is 
created to become more and more of a man, to sustain 
his life and—what comes to the same thing—to help 
others to sustain theirs in a normal growth. Now, the 
normal growth demands the development of the whole 
being—physical, intellectual, and moral—in a_har- 
monious reciprocity. 

Man, then, is created to live on the earth a true and 
just existence, and to combat everything that stands in 
the way of this. Human affairs find their culminating 
point in justice, which is the supreme harmony. One 
might say that the end of man was to become a power 
that makes for justice. To believe in life is to believe 
that it is a struggle in which the victory will belong to 
justice. It is for us, then, to arm ourselves to fight and 
to suffer, if need be, but never to lose courage. And 
afterward? The Afterward, like the Before, belongs 
to the Will which created life and man; it alone knows 
the secret of the world; and it must desire that that 
which is near to us should seem more important than 
that which is distant, because our responsibility is 
greater. The path of man is so made that he can see 
distinctly only what is beneath his feet, while none the 
less he must follow the direction that leads him to the 
Beyond. We must not lose ourselves in the contem- 
plation of this Beyond under pain of forgetting to live ; 
nor forget it under pain of forgetting why we live. Man 
has need in life to remember; 

To realize, in striving, that his mortal toil 
Into the infinite is borne; that there it stands, 
While with the present hour eternity clasps hands. 





The Causes of Pessimism....... Charles H. Pearson.......Fortnightly Review 

On the whole, it would seem that the pessimistic tone 
of mind is not so much due to any single cause as to the 
despondency caused by a sense of impending and 
inevitable doom, or, now and again, to the reaction from 
over-sanguine hopes. The inadequacies of modern 
civilization, the belief that some partial realization of 
socialistic utopias will crush out individualism, and the 
belief that the individual himself has his energies indefi- 
nitely circumscribed by the facts of his birth, are the 
great causes that thrust men who are inclined to think, 
and perhaps to brood, upon despair. In a certain class 
the distrust of the future is intensified by a feeling that 
some great bulwark of society in past times has been 
overthrown. A century and a half ago men, who were 
disenchanted with Protestantism or disgusted with 
Roman Catholicism took refuge in free thought. They 
did very excellent service to the world, but substituted 
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nothing for what they overthrew. Then came the period 
of reaction, of De Maistre and Bonnard for French 
literature, of Novalis and Gérres for German, of New- 
man and Pusey for the English-speaking world. Look- 
ing at the impulse which these revivals have given to 
good work andenlarged sympathies, and at the excel- 
lent service they have done to thought in stimulating 
historical and scientific criticism, no one can say that 
they have not succeeded up to a certain point, but will 
any sane man contend that they have been adequate ? 
Taking Clough, a doubter against his will, who came 
into personal contact with some of the best and ablest 
men of the High Church revival, and whose own life 
was one that any Christian might envy, can we say that 
Clough has any thought more strongly marked than a 
sense of the inadequacy of the Christian faith to deal 
with the complications of the modern world ? Of course, 
Clough may be explained away, but are the professed 
believers in a general way more hopeful? The best of 
them, as a rule, only invite us to abjure our virility, to 
renounce science and all its works, and to reconstitute a 
system, which has failed conclusively, upon slightly 
more reasonable lines. Pessimism is the highest attitude 
a religious mind can take up in the face of such teach- 
ing; especially when the pessimism is that of the poet 
who can see the light flushing the west, though the sun 
has not yet climbed above the eastern hills. 

Is it quite out of place in this connection to remem- 
ber that the despondency of thoughtful and earnest 
men is something more than a mere surrender to inex- 
orable fate? No doubt there are men and women who 
habitually make it an excuse for doing nothing to leave 
the world better than they found it, that the task is 
Such people, however, have merely caught 
up a convenient trick of words. It would be as easy 
for them to excuse their optimism by the assertion that 
we were living in the best of all possible worlds and 
might safely leave it to be improved by the blind forces 
of progress. The Hebrew prophets were for the most 
part pessimists; not unreasonably so, perhaps, if we 
bear in mind what the ultimate fate of their people was. 
Yet these men were the conservators of the spirit of 
nationality, and when the stroke of doom fell upon them, 
they were able to bear it with dignity. “Son of man,” 
said Ezekiel, as the mouthpiece of a divine message, 
“behold I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke, yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, 
neither shall thy tears run down.” Compare this with 
a masterpiece of modern poetry: ‘Thy sons must be 
either miserable or base ; choose that they be miserable,” 
says Leopardi, in the marriage ode to his sister. Leo- 
pardi’s forecast, which has happily been belied by events, 
was that the stranger would remain lord of Italy; and 
he counselled his sister to bring up her children so that 
they should die in a prison or on a lost field. “ Men 
who follow me,” said Garibaldi, “must learn to live 
without bread, and to fight without ammunition.” It 
has taken generations of men animated by such teach- 
ing as this, and fighting constantly against odds, to 
restore Italy to her place among the nations. Is it not 
conceivable that, of the two great inspirations which 
society needs, and which it is impossible to weigh out 
evenly in balances, the pessimism which accepts death 
and defeat beforehand may be more desirable as a force 
than the optimism which sees the first presage of vic- 
tory and animates for the charge that decides the fight ? 
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IN ROBESPIERRE’S PRISON: 


AWAITING THE BULLETIN 


By GrEorGE DUNN 





From Red Cap and Blue Jacket. A Story of the Time of the 
French Revolution. By George Dunn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
For rendering assistance to the ( omtesse de Brissac, Andrew 
Prosser, a Scotch schoolmaster in Paris, with his friend Mr. 
Wayte, are taken to the prison of the Luxembourg. The days of 
awful horror of the Robespierre regime find no more striking 
commentary than the easy, reckless badinage that men spoke of 
all that was sacred, and faced even the guillotine with sacrilegi- 
ous jests upon their lips. 

The dull thud of some battering implement upon the 
door indicated that their nocturnal visitants were tired 
of waiting. Mr. Wayte went to the door, behind which 
Catherine was by this time crouching in alarm, and 
silently wringing her hands. 

““Who are you?” he demanded in a firm tone. 

** Open, in the name of the law,” was the surly reply. 

Mr. Wayte opened the door, and then calmly returned 
to his own room, with a gang of eight individuals at his 
heels. They were “sans culottes” of the purest type— 
dirty, ragged, and armed with formidable pikes. At 
their head was the man who had dogged their footsteps 
the previous morning. He stepped forward to Mr. 
Wayte, and said, “J arrest you, in the name of the law.” 

He was dressed with some pretension in a blue car- 
magnole, a white waistcoat, and red-striped pantaloons, 
and he wore the fox-skin cap affected by subaltern func- 
tionaries. His manners were in keeping with his attire, 
and free from the coarse brutality shown in every word 
and gesture of his satellites; but his mean features ex- 
pressed a jeering malignity and a cynical enjoyment. 

“Who are you?” demanded Mr. Wayte, curtly. 

With insolent leisureliness the man took out of his 
pocket a small, square piece of cardboard, having in its 
centre the image of an eye engraved, the oval of which 
inclosed the word “Surveillance.” This he held up to 
Mr. Wayte’e gaze with an impudent leer. 

“ Ah, a spy!” said Mr. Wayte, contemptuously. 

“‘ No,” said the other, with an angry gleam in his eye, 
“an Observer of the Public Spirit, and a friend of the 
eminently virtuous Robespierre, who is resolved to purge 
the soil of France of vile intriguers and spies of Pitt.” 

‘* Of what am I accused ?” asked Mr. Wayte. 

‘“‘ Of many things, but chiefly of being in connivance 


with the ‘ci-devante’ Brissac, and of assisting to shelter 


and conceal her from the just vengeance of the sover- 
eign people. The ‘ci-devante’ De Brissac atoned for his 
infamy yesterday, and, being an affectionate husband, 
he wishes her to join him. Their heads could not, un- 
fortunately, kiss in the basket yesterday, but 

*“ Peace, vile wretch!” cried Mr. Wayte, with a look 
of loathing. ‘What are you? A hyena or a demon?” 

“ Pinion these two wretches,” said the Observer of 
the Public Spirit, with a baleful look of hatred, ‘‘ while 
I search for the ‘ci-devante.’” 

“ She has retired to rest,” said Mr. Wayte, anxiously. 

“So much the better,” said the other, with a hideous 
leer. ‘It is more appetizing. I have never yet seen a 
‘ci-devante’ in a charming déshabillé 

The last word ended in a guttural gasp, for Mr. 
Wayte, with flashing eyes and livid face, had seized 
him by the throat. Immediately a frightful mélée 
ensued, for Andrew had almost simultaneously sprung 








at the tallest and most powerful of the gang, and endeav- 
ored to wrench the pike from his hands; but receiving 
a wound in the thigh from another of the ruffians, he 
relinquished his hold, and picking up a chair as an im- 
provised weapon, shivered it to fragments on the heads 
and shoulders of his assailants. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wayte and the spy formed the centre 
of a struggling group. The latter was black in the face 
and his convulsive struggles were becoming fainter. 
Andrew continued to ply his “ moulinet ” with remorse- 
less vigor, and two of the band had sunk unconscious 
on the floor, when a couple of “sans culottes,” stationed 
at the door to prevent the escape of any inmate of the 
house, came to their comrades assistance. They stood 
for a moment petrified by the scene. The spy had 
dropped down in a huddled heap, breathing stertor- 
iously. Howls, blasphemies, and the panting of infuri- 
ated men filled the room 

The two “sans culottes” at the door, uttering a yell, 
rushed into the fray. 

Suddenly a clear, sweet voice made itseif heard 
through the tumult. “Stop, messieurs, for the love of 
God! I give myself up.” 

It was the Countess, standing in the doorway with 
scared, dilated eyes and bleached cheeks. She was 
dressed as if fora journey, and the devoted Catherine 
was standing behind her similarly equipped. Her 
pathetic beauty and dignity acted like a spell. The 


- combatants instinctively ceased fighting—like caged 


animals when their keeper appears. 

“We give ourselves up,” repeated Mr. Wayte, almost 
inarticulately. His clothes were hanging in shreds and 
the blood was trickling down from a wound in the|arm. 


The prison of the Luxembourg, to which our friends 
had been consigned, was appropriated principally to 
members of the French nobility, and to English sub- 
jects arrested in France since the declaration of the war 
then raging. On their entering the precincts of the 
prison, a “‘guichetier,” or turnkey, received them (the 
“concierge” was no doubt sleeping the sleep of the 
callous and the unjust), and admitted them to a low- 
roofed “salle” provided with a few wooden benches. 

The turnkey was about to retire, when Mr. Wayte 
requested to be furnished with linen and some other 
requisites to dress his own and his friend’s wounds. 

“ As-tu les sonnettes?” (Have you the “chink ?”) 
asked the turnkey, with a sardonic grimace. ‘ You had 
better make use of them while you can. They will 
strip you as bare as a worm in the morning.” 

Mr. Wayte handed him a couple of pistoles, and after 
a considerable interval he returned bringing with him 
what was required. When he had departed Mr. Wayte 
and Andrew proceeded to dress each other’s wounds, 
as well as their elementary surgery permitted. 

Early in the morning the Concierge Guyard entered 
the “salle.” He looked the translucent ruffian that he 
was. He was armed with a sabre, and had a couple of 
pistols stuck in his belt. He was appropriately at- 


tended by a huge mastiff, called Ravage. 
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Guyard was followed by two other “sans culottes,” 
who, without offering any explanation, formal or other- 
wise, proceeded to rifie the pockets and search the per- 
sons of the two prisoners. This custom was called 
“ rapiotage,” and ladies as well as men were subjected 
to it at the hands of brutalized ruffians who performed 
their task with licentious gusto. 

When every coin and every article of value had been 
removed from the persons of Mr. Wayte and Andrew, 
they were conducted to the fréau or prison courtyard, 
where they found a large number of “ détenus ” moving 
up and down. A number of these prisoners came round 
the newcomers and had begun to converse with them, 
when one of the jailers, advancing to the group thus 
formed, cried in a growling and imperious tone: “ Az 
large / it is forbidden to assemble.” 

A tall and handsome gentleman, who, as Andrew 
subsequently learned, was the Duc de Champfleury, 
took hold of the jailer by the cravat and pushed him 
aside, saying contemptuously: “ Go to the devil!” 

The fellow did not resent the rebuff, but only mut- 
tered: “The devil has been suppressed by the decree 
which acknowledges the Supreme Being.” 

“ Naturally,” rejoined the haughty nobleman, in a 
tone of biting irony. “The devil is obviously ‘de 
trop’ when he can get so many vicars to do his work. 
Robespierre has pensioned him.” 

Andrew almost trembled to hear language so defiant ; 
but the jailer only withdrew, growling like his mastiff. 
During the course of the day Andrew perceived that 
liberty of speech, banished from the streets, had taken 
refuge in the prisons. The aristocrats had nothing to 
look for except the guillotine, and had therefore no 
motive for bridling their tongue. Their condition oth- 
erwise was so bad that it could not be made worse, and 
they comported themselves with a gay good humor or 
philosophic composure which excited Andrew’s admir- 
ing wonderment. The Faubourg St. Germain had trans- 
planted itself here, with all its grace, courage, and wit. 

In one corner of the courtyard a gentleman recited 
some verses of his own composition, satirising the Rev- 
olutionary Government. Here a couple of savants 
were vehemently discussing the question whether con- 
sciousness remained a few moments after decapitation. 
There an actor was singing some verses of a vaudeville. 
There was even a group amusing itself by dancing a 
minuet. As at this time the sexes were separated—their 
former associations in the prison having offended the 
austere virtue of the Government—half of the gentle- 
men affected the mincing gait and languishing airs of 
ladies, amidst the laughter of the onlookers; and as 
these gentlemen bowed to their improvised partners, 
they struck their necks sharply with the side of their 
palms, in mimicry of the fatal blow. 

To an Englishman, this gay courage, reckless defi- 
ance, and grotesque mockery of death would have 
appeared to savor of affectation and bravado, and per- 
haps the French tendency to pose entered as an element 
into these manifestations ; but far more truly and deeply 
these French gentlemen, however much their hearts 
were wrung, were determined to show no weakness in 
the presence of their tyrants. Moreover, being denuded 
now of all the exterior symbols and circumstances of 
rank and station, they were impelled to show their innate 
superiority by the loftiness of their courage and the 
elevation of their sentiments. Still further, their con- 
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tempt of death belittled the only punishment which 
their foes had in reserve. They made the guillotine 
despicable by ridiculing it, mimicking it, giving it face- 
tious nicknames. ‘Too proud to touch their jailers 
unless under intolerable outrage, they treated them with 
a galling and withering disdain, against which even 
their brutalized natures were not proof. Every look was 
an insult, every word more stinging than a lash. 

The day passed slowly and dismally for our friends, 
and they hailed the signal for dinner at three o’clock 
with a sense of relief, though they were well aware that 
nothing could be less appetizing than the fare provided. 
The prisoners assembled in a large hall used as a refrac- 
tory, or as the Duc preferred to call it, an “ infectory.” 
Here they were seated by thirties at each table. The 
dinner consisted of unsavory soup, a plate of cod or 
herring which had been half-rotten before being cooked, 
a few damaged artichokes and other vegetables, and for 
each person a chopine of wine, which was, however, 
mainly Seine water colored with drugs. 

It chanced that the Duc de Champfleury sat opposite 
to Mr. Wayte, and raising his glass to his lips, he 
bowed, and said in a sonorous voice, and with an air of 
winning courtesy, “ A votre santé, monsieur ! ” 

Mr. Wayte thanked him and returned the compli- 
ment. The Duc, having sipped the wine, continued 

“There is a proverb, monsieur, ‘in vino veritas,’ of 
which I have discovered the falsity since I came here. 
There is no truth in this wine.” Andrew was so much 
tickled by this humorous application of the proverb 
that he burst into a laugh, whereupon the Duc honored 
him with a smile and bow. 

“You are English, monsieur ? ” he asked pleasantly. 

“T am Scotch,” said Andrew. 

“Thank God—-I mean the Supreme Being—for it,” 
said the Duc. “Inthe name of old and honest France, 
I apologize to our ancient ally Scotland for the France 
which now exists.” 

This remark provoked some acclamations from those 
seated in his neighborhood, and a jailer coming up, 
ordered the Duc to moderate his voice. _ 

“ Moderate my voice!” exclaimed the Duc, con- 
temptuously. ‘“ Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri, 
that is—listen, Peter!” 

“ My name is not Peter,” growled the jailer. 

“ Well, you bear the keys at any rate, and you open 
the kingdom of Heaven to your betters. Moderate my 
voice, when I am distracted with Robespierre’s inter- 
minable croaking! A d’autres/” 

The fish having been served, the Duc scrutinized the 
herring on his plate very narrowly, and then sniffed it. 

“Hola, Peter!” he cried. ‘“ Come here!” 

“Silence, vile aristocrat!” cried the jailer, furiously. 

“Come here, ‘faquin,’ unless you want a broken 
pate!” said the Duc, imperiously. The jailer sulkily 
approached. The Duc took hold of the herring gin- 
gerly by the tail and held it up. 

“ What abomination rotting since the flood is this ?” 
he demanded. “Pah! it is putrid as Robespierre’s 
heart;” and with magnificent coolness he gave it a 
sudden twitch, and sent it flying in the jailer’s face, 
amidst general laughter. 

The jailer poured forth a flood of ribald abuse, to 
which the Duc gave no heed but resumed his conversa- 
tion with Andrew. 

“You have come a long distance, monsieur, to pay 
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your respects to Madame Guillotine. May I venture to 
inquire in what way you have offended her ?” 

“T am afraid, monsieur, that I have offended her 
accredited lover!” said Andrew. 

“Very good,” said the Duc, with an appreciative 
smile. “And you, monsieur?” he continued, turning 
to Mr. Wayte. 

“ My friendship for the Countess de Brissac is, I be- 
lieve, the main reason for my arrest.” 

«‘ Ah! I believe her husband has perished. I suppose 
she also has been arrested.” Mr. Wayte bent his head 
in gloomy assent. 

“Do you think,” resumed the Duc, “that Paris is 
recovering from its homicidal mania ? ” 

“T think reaction is taking place,” said Mr. Wayte. 
“ People are beginning to murmur at the ceaseless exe- 
cutions, which are now descending to the lowest classes 
of the population.” 

“ Let us hope the reaction will take place in time to 
save us. But I fear that in constructing the guillotine 
they have solved the problem of perpetual motion. Do 
you know, they have greatly improved it? Formerly 
the blade was horizontal; now it is oblique, so that it 
has a lateral as well as a perpendicular motion. They 
have a mathematician among them, Legendre by name, 
and I suppose this is a neat example of the resolution 
of forces. I wish he would work out a terminable 
series for the victims of tyranny, and calculate a large 
probability for my escape. But he deals in maxima 
rather than minima. Then, again, the grooves in which 
the blades ran were formerly of wood; but the wood 
swelled, of course, and they have substituted copper. I 
hear, also, that an engineer has submitted plans for a 
conduit to carry off the blood from the Place du Tréne. 
Oh, it is a fact! Mother Earth refuses any longer to 
receive our blood. Still more, you won’t believe it, but 
it is true, a certain abbé, Morellet, has proposed that 
there should be a national shambles of human flesh.” 

“ For God’s sake, do not speak of such horrors!” 
exclaimed Mr. Wayte. 

The Duc burst out laughing, and sipped his wine. 

For the rest of the afternoon the Duc attached him- 
self closely to Mr. Wayte and Andrew, and proved a 
most entertaining companion. He was an excellent 
scholar, and he soon found out that his new acquaint- 
ances shared his love for his favorite poet Horace. To 
wile away the time they repeated from memory some of 
the finest odes, assisting one another, discussing difficul- 
ties, and supplying illustrations, with perpetual digres- 
sions on the part of the vivacious nobleman. 

Towards evening, however, the conversation flagged, 
for the Duc had become preoccupied and pensive. 
The prisoners began to gather in the corridors and to 
stand beside the “grilles ” or iron railings which formed 
the barrier to every passage, “salle,” and inclosure. 

“« What are we waiting for?” asked Andrew. 

*“ Ah! you don’t know the economy of our prison 
life,” replied the Duc, with a grim smile. ‘We are 
waiting for the ‘ bulletin du soir’—that is the list of 
those who are to be carried off for execution.” 

A low rumbling noise became at thatmoment audible, 
the countenance of the Duc grew pale, and his features 
twitched nervously. 

“‘ These are the tumbrils coming into the courtyard 
to receive to-morrow’s batch,” he said gravely. Andrew 
began to tremble violently. 


AWAITING THE BULLETIN 


** My God, this is terrible!” he exclaimed in English. 

Mr. Wayte bit his lip, and passed his hand across his 
brow to wipe away the cold sweat that bedewed it. 

Andrew gazed around upon his unhappy companions, 
Some were moodily pacing up and down, with haggard 
faces and knitted brows; others were seated on the cold 
flags, their heads buried in their hands, sighing and 
groaning under the load of unsupportable suspense ; 
some were kneeling in prayer; others were talking 
together in low tones. The Duc leaned against the 
wall, with his arms folded across his breast, silent, stern, 
impassive ; but his face was drawn and haggard, and 
his eyes wore a look of gloomy abstraction. 

At last the rattling and jangling of keys were heard, 
and several huissiers or macers of the’ revolutionary 
court of justice appeared. Entering the corridors and 
other purlieus of the prison, they proceeded to read the 
“ bulletin du soir,” bungling, hesitating, mutilating his- 
toric names, and performing their odious duty with callous 
indifference or cynical enjoyment. The fatal list con- 
tained thirty-four names. As a rule, those who were 
thus cited behaved with noble self-possession. Their 
faces might blench, a convulsive gesture might escape 
them, some appeared stunned and stupefied, but there 
was no vulgar repining or loud-voiced lamentations 
They took an affectionate leave of their friends, bowed * 
courteously to the other prisoners, and walked firmly 
into the courtyard, where the tumbrils were ranged. 

The Duc’s name did not occur in the list, nor did 
those of Mr. Wayte and Andrew. One of the “savants” 
who had been discussing the effects of decapitation had, 
however, received the fatal summons. He came up to 
the Duc and shook hands with him. 

“So I have gained a winnifg number at the lottery 
of St. Guillotine,” he remarked, with a smile. 

“‘T am unfeignedly sorry, my dear Dubarry,” said the 
Duc, with a choking voice. 

“Pooh! who has any motive for living at present ?” 
rejoined the other. “1 can’t say ‘adieu,’ my dear Duc, 
for the existence of Robespierre is the best argument 
for atheism I can adduce; nor can I say ‘au revoir’ 
for I go like Danton to the Great Nothingness (‘au 
grand Néant’), but I will say good-night.” 

And he tranquilly mounted the tumbril. 

His brother “savant” came forward and said: 

“We shall never be able to settle our dispute.” 

“ Not conjointly, at any rate,” replied Dubarry, with 
a roguish smile. 

“ Look you,” his friend continued, with weird pro- 
fanity, “if you find there really is a God, tell Him about 
all this. Nero is fiddling while Rome is burning.” 

An elderly priest who was standing by his side looked 
aghast and crossed himself. Andrew gazed at him with 
mingled pity and veneration. His tonsured head was 
gleaming in the rays of the setting sun, and the ring of 
hoary hair formed a kind of halo. His face wore a 
peaceful smile, and his whole person was instinct with 
a martyr-like sublimity, a sacred majesty, which im- 
pressed Andrew with almost a religious awe, though his 
generous heart was wrung with pitying sorrow. He 
approached the side of the tumbril, gently grasped the 
priest’s hand and pressed it to his lips. 

Andrew stumbled back to where Mr. Wayte was 
standing. They looked at each other, and then, as if 
by mutual and uncontrollable impulse, they threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms and mingled their tears. 
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THE MAN WITH A GOLDEN BRAIN: A LIFE STORY* 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET 





There was once upon a time a man who had a brain 
of gold—yes, entirely of gold. When he came into the 
world the physicians thought he would not live, his 
head was so heavy and his skull so large. 

He lived, nevertheless, and flourished like a beautiful 
olive tree, only his head was too heavy for him, and it 
was pitiful to see him bump into the furniture when he 
walked. He fell often. One day he stumbled from a 
stoop and knocked his forehead against a marble step. 
The concussion produced a strangely metallic sound. 

They thought he was dead, but on lifting him they 
found a slight abrasion and two or chree drops of gold 
clotted in his blonde hair. 

It was thus his parents learned that the child had a 
brain of gold, a marvellous gift that must mean great 
pleasure to him or years of pain and sorrow. 

It was kept a secret, the poor child suspecting noth- 
ing himself. From time to time he asked why he was 
not allowed to play in front of the house with the other 
boys of the street or to wander away to the woods to 
gather flowers or go to the river to bathe. 

“‘ Somebody would steal you, my beautiful treasure,” 
responded his mother. 

After this he became afraid of being stolen and 
played quietly alone, moving heavily from one room to 
another without a word of protest. 

When he was 18 years old his parents told him of 
the monstrous gift he h&d received from destiny and 
asked him for the return of a little gold for having 
reared and nourished him. 

The youth did not hesitate. That same hour—how, 
by what means, the legend does not say-—he tore from 
his skull a massive piece of gold the size of a nut and 
flung it proudly into his mother’s lap. Then, dazzled 
by the wealth he carried in his head, a fool in his 
desires, he left the paternal roof and went out into the 
world to waste his treasure, with no recognition of the 
wondrous privilege that was conferred upon him. 

It seems, from his royal manner of living and his 
scattering of uncounted gold, that his brain was inex- 
haustible. It was decreasing, nevertheless, and one 
could see that his eyes were growing dull and his cheeks 
were becoming hollow. 

One morning, after a foolish debauch, as he sat sur- 
rounded by the débris of the festival and the fading 
lights, he was shocked at the inroads he had made on 
his ingots, the drafts that he a prodigy had made on his 
wondrous store. 

- It was time to stop! 

From this time on he led a new existence. The man 
with the golden brain went off by himself, and lived by 
the toil of his hands, suspicious and fearful as a miser, 
flying from temptations, and attempting: to forget the 
fatal riches which he did not want to touch again. 

Fortunately, a friend who knew his secret had fol- 
lowed him into his solitude. 

One night'the poor man woke suddenly with a pain 
in his head—an intolerable pain. Raising himself 
quickly in bed he saw by a ray of moonlight his friend 
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in flight attempting to hide something under the folds of 
his mantle. 

Again he had lost a little of his golden store, that 
treasure that meant so much to him. 

Some time after this the man with the golden brain 
fell in love, and then all was over with him. He loved 
with all his heart a little blonde woman who loved him 
also, but she loved still better top-knots, white feathers, 
and tassels in her boots. In the hands of this pretty 
creature, half bird, half doll, the gold melted away. She 
was full of caprices and he did not know how to say no. 
For fear of paining her he hid his sad secret carefully 
from her in every way. 

“ We are very rich, then ?” she said. 

The poor man responded: “ Oh, yes; very rich.” 

And he sighed under his breath as he spoke. 

And he smiled lovingly at the little bluebird who was 
eating his brain so innocently. At times he would have 
fears and feel that he must be miserly, and then his little 
wife would come dancing up and say to him: 

** My husband, you are so rich, buy me something 
very dear.” And he bought her something very dear, 
something she longed for. 

Thus matters went on for two years, and then one 
morning the little wife died—as a bird dies—no one 
knew why. 

The treasure was nearly gone, but with what remained 
the young widower gave his beloved dead a beautiful in- 
terment. There were chimes, coaches draped in black, 
horses with plumes, tears of silver on the black velvet 
draperies—nothing was too good. What was gold to 
him now! He gave it to the church, to the bearers, 
the women selling immortelles, to everybody without 
question, and when he came out of the cemecery he had 
nothing left of his marvellous brain except a few scat- 
tered particles. 

Presently he was seen in the streets staggering like a 
drunken man, feeling his way with his hands before 
him, his expression bewildered. That evening when the 
shops were lighted he stopped before a large window in 
which was a confusion of stuffs brilliant under the flood 
of light. He stood a long time looking at two blue 
satin boots bordered with swan’s down. ‘i know some 
one to whom these boots would give great pleasure,” 
said he to himself, and, no longer remembering that his 
little wife was dead, he entered the shop to buy them, 
thinking of the pleasure they would give. 

From the back part of the store the proprietress heard 
a great cry. She ran forward, but recoiled in fear on 
seeing a man standing near the counter looking at her 
in stupid anguish. In one hand he held the blue boots 
with their fur border; in the other, covered with blood, 
he held out to her a few scrapings of gold. 

This is the legend of the man with the golden brain, 
and, despite its fantastic air, it is true from one end to 
the other. There are poor people in the world who are 
condemned to live by their brain and to pay in fine gold 
—their sap and their substance--for the smallest things 
in life. Each day for them is sorrow, and at least 
when they are tired of suffering then is the end. 
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The Canary-Bird Fad Pittsburg Leader 


Raising canary birds is one of the new things taken 
up by the young women of Gotham who want to earn a 
little money without going conspicuously into the open 
fields of labor. The idea is said to have originated with 
Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, who belongs to a circle of 
King’s Daughters at Newport, and who desired to assist 
one of her circle without in any way offering charity. 
“Take this pair of canary birds,” said she, “ and raise a 
little nest of them. Next Summer I can sell them for 
you at a good price.” The King’s Daughter, so the 
story goes, not only raised a “ nest of birds,” but taught 
them to perform little tricks as well, so that when Sum- 
mer came they were trick birds, ready to eat out of one’s 
hand, or swing upon a broom splint, or come out of 
their cages and sing when bidden. They would even 
wear uniforms, and chirp vigorously when told to speak. 
These accomplished creatures brought such an excellent 
price that it encouraged the young trainer to try another 
season with more birds and more accomplishments. 

Far up-town there is a little “bird farm.” It isn’t 
very large—just one fair-sized square room—but it is 
filled with chirping families of yellow songsters; and if 
all goes well there will be many an accomplished canary 
bird introduced into the families of New York swelldom 
this winter: it is only wealthy people who can afford 
the luxury of these exclusively raised birds. It is at 
present a fad among rich New Yorkers to own pet 
canaries. They go toa deal of trouble about it, and 
whenever they hear of one very accomplished they want 
to add it to their collection, as stamp collectors want 
new stamps, or autograph hunters try for a rare signa- 
ture. The people who own fine canaries are numerous, 
and if you walk up Fifth avenue you will see birds in 
their gold cages at boudoir windows, and even hopping 
free about the conservatories, perching upon the plants 
and pecking at the flowers. Miss Grace Dodge has 
fine canaries; so have the Gould children; and the 
Sloane-Shepard-Vanderbilt-Stokes cousins have whole 
windows filled with them and carry their birds away for 
the Summer, bringing them back to town again in Win- 
ter. One of the prettiest canaries in this country be- 
longs to little Ruth Cleveland, who has her pet hung in 
the nursery window in the front upper corner of the 
White House. Canary Cleveland is a beautiful singer, 
and such an active, ambitious little creature that the 
President’s wife has had to shirr a piece of white Swiss 
muslin across the lower part of the cage to keep him 
from flirting his seed far and wide. Before the windows 
were closed for the Winter, he scattered it down upon 
the White House veranda and upon the heads of visitors 
in the most impolite way imaginable. 

In New York there is a bird store that weekly sends 
its agents the rounds of the fashionable quarters of the 
city for bird orders; but all this is irrespective of the 
fad for raising them for private sale. There are learned 
treatises on the raising of canary birds, but as these in- 
volve more or less expense, and pre-suppose the exist- 
ence of a great deal of space for the business, a few 
words on bird culture as carried on by the young women 
who are catering to fashionable tastes will be more 
available. None of these have bird houses. The most 
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that any one has is the light, sunny room possessed by 
the King’s Daughter, whose apartment is not over 
twelve feet square, yet who manages to raise a great 
many birds. The food is bread crumbs, hard-boiled 
eggs crumbled to powder, and chopped celery and 
onion, mixed sometimes with a little boiled bird seed. 
This is given to the young birds until they begin to fly 
and look out for themselves; and then they have the 
regular bird seed with two or three hemp seeds a day, 
and a little sand to sharpen their feet upon and as an 
aid to digestion. As soon as they are full matured their 
food is varied. Some days they have the pleasure of 
picking for an hour upon a sprouted onion. Again, 
they have a taste of lettuce, with always a third of an 
apple twice a week for a general tonic. Birds treated 
to this variety become strong and are more intelligent. 

Canary birds mate early and are very faithful little 
companions for the season. It is generally necessary to 
partition off the separate families, giving each about 
three square feet of space, or they will not thrive well. 
When the mother bird is sitting it is well to keepa 
supply of egg always around, and also water for a 
fresh bath, in case she should be attacked with the 
bathing vagary when no one is near. It is not difficult 
to cause a mother canary to desert her eggs, and every 
inducement has to be offered to make the business of 
hatching varied and agreeable. When the young birds 
appear it may be necessary to partition off the father 
bird with a wire screen, whereshe can see his family but 
not reach them, as very often he is mischievous and will 
make havoc of the nestlings, picking chem to pieces, 
apparently for the pleasure of doing something unusual 
and without any malice toward them. 

As the family grows many little surprises may be 
planned. A baking pan may be filled with earth and 
scattered with grass seed. When the seed is sprouted, 
little supports may be stuck in the ground and a canopy 
of mosquito netting placed over the pan a few inches 
high. Into this green park a family may go for a few 
hours’ recreation to be replaced by another family next 
day. Such care, with avoidance of draughts, and plenty 
of sand and fresh water, afford all that is needed for 
successful canary bird culture even if carried on upon 
a large scale. To raise a bird from the egg takes less 
than eight months, at which time he will begin to sing 
and be marketable and his cost will have been small, as 
for the first months it is not calculable at all. Birds 
thus “ hand-raised” are superior to others, and readily 
bring $5 as the lowest sum, while they have mounted 
up to five times five, if taught tricks. Campanini birds, 
as the best singers are called, bring fancy sums. A 
seedy fig, a bit of orange, or the seeds of a strawberry, 
are the things given as rewards for trick doing. 

A Harlem woman aims to make $20 clear upon each 
of her good trained birds. On Staten Is‘and is a woman 
who contents herself with half that sum, but she raises 
more birds and teaches them less. A few of the women 
who have gone into bird culture are selling their birds 
on the street corners on pleasant days, where they ask a 
nice sum for them, and insist upon selling a brass cage 
also, upon which they get a commission. Some of the 
uses to which fashionable people are putting the little 
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songsters are as pretty as they are novel, One woman 
who has a suburban home is making a frieze around 
her dining-room of the brass cages. Another has lined 
her hay window from the top down to the lower pane, 
with the cages placed in diamond shapes. A pretty 
window arrangement, tried by a Philadelphia woman, 
was placing pots of flowers—white lilies—upon brack- 
ets on each side of a broad window, and hanging bird- 
cages in between the pots as if they, too, were flowers. 
The birds seem greatly to like this arrangement as the 
lily leaves shield them from the sun. 

A conservatory on one of the fashionable Fifties in 
New York has birds flying free about it. The effect is 
lovely; and as the conservatory opens off a ballroom 
and is used as a promenade, nothing more ideal could 
be imagined. It must be stated, though, that the birds 
injure the plants by their constant nibbling of the 
leaves, quite killing any of which they are very fond. 
But as the plants are renewed often in this charmed 
spot the destruction matters not. In another New 
York family there are several canaries allowed the free- 
dom of a large bay window out of which into the room 
they never fly. And here there is the strange sight of a 
. great Angora cat, lying in the sun of the window, only 
a few feet below the birds, who do not fear her, as they 
have never known she has claws. And if Tabby knows 
the flavor of birds she has never indicated the fact. 





The Language of Rings........... Arthur Wirt............ Washington Post 

Ring lore is certainly a curious subject, and just as 
entertaining and interesting as it is curious. Searching 
for information on so odd a subject leads one into all 
sorts of historical highways and byways. According to 
an old writer, it was considered in ancient times highly 
ii proper for single or unmarried persons to wear circlets 
on their fingers, “ unless they were judges, doctors, or 
senators.” For all but these dignitaries such an unwar- 
ranted ornament was considered an evidence of “ van- 
ity, lasciviousness, and pride,” and the person who 
should so far forget himself was thought most presump- 
tuous. Affianced persons, according to another authority, 
were allowed this honorable distinction, and it is cited 
as an evidence of the high honor in which the estate of 
wedlock was then held that those about to enter it 
might be so adorned. But while finger-rings have fig- 
ured in all the political, court and ecclesiastical history 
of all times, it is their record as love tokens and mar- 
riage emblems which lends the greatest interest to these 
pretty or priceless (as the case may be) baubles of man- 
kind. Herrick writes of the “jimmal ring,” which was 
given as a love token only: 


‘¢ Thou sendest to me a true-love knot, but I 
Returned a ring of jimmals to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye.” 


In later years this ring became one of espousal, and 
was intended to typify community of interest, mutual 
forbearance, endless devotion, and all the other attri- 
butes of the estate of matrimony in its most ideal per- 
fection. The orthography was changed and written 
with a “g.” A jimmal ring, supposed to belong to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, was found at Horsleydown, 
in Surrey, and is now preserved in a British collection. 
It is described as follows: ‘ The ring is formed of twin 
or double hoops, which play within one another like 
links toa chain. Each hoop has one of its sides flat, 





the other convex, and each is twisted once around and 
surmounted by a hand issuing from an embossed work 
mist or sleeve, rising above the circle and extending in 
the same direction. The course of the twist in each 
hoop is made to correspond with that of its counterpart, 
so that on bringing together the flat surfaces of the 
hoops they unite in one ring. The whole device repre- 
sents the emblem of love, fidelity, and union, the whole 
being of fine gold and weighing two pennyweights” 

Regarding the language of rings, there is an old rule 
laid down: “If a man wants a wife the ring must be 
worn upon the first finger of the left hand; if he is en- 
gaged it occupies the second finger; if married he 
wears it upon the third, but if he is resolved upon celi- 
bacy, then it is that it is put upon the fourth or little 
finger.” This rule is also adopted for women, but it is 
carefully explained that “ widows are not subject to the 
rules.” There is a woman in Philadelphia who is not 
governed by any rule, for she wears a wide band of gold 
on her thumb. Naturally it attracts much attention and 
occasions comment. One night at a dinner party a 
gentleman asked her why she wore it. Immediately she 
penciled upon the menu: 


‘‘ For pleasures past and joys to come 
I wear this ring upon my thumb.” 


Under this her querist promptly wrote : 


*¢ You’ve another thumb, my lady dear, 
And another lover sitting here, 
Who’d give his chance of the world to come 
To place a ring on the other thumb.” 


According to the ancient ritual in marriage the hus- 
band began the ring business by placing it upon the 
bride’s thumb and putting it successively on the next 
two fingers, pronouncing for each one a person of the 
Trinity; with a final “ Amen” the fourth finger was 
reached and there the ring remained. The Greek 
church ritual directs that the ring be placed upon the 
right hand. Puritan influence sought to abolish the 
ring as a vain and heathen emblem, but the sweet old 
fashion of giving and taking the emblem, “for our 
love’s sake,” yet remains to us. Betrothal or engage- 
ment rings vary in fashion nowadays, and always 
depend, or should do so, on the purse of the donor. 
Where there are no limitations of this sort his taste, if it 
be perfect, will lead him to choose a diamond solitaire, 
and of the best he can afford, a small and pure blue- 
white stone being altogether preferable to a large stone. 
Some prefer a ring set with three stones, generally a 
sapphire set between two diamonds. Others select a 
ruby or an emerald, which signifies promise of happi- 
ness. Few people choose pearls for an engagement 
ring, as pearls are supposed to typify tears. They are 
also too perishable to become emblems of love, which, 
in its first glow at least, is always understood to be in- 
destructible. Their beauty is very precarious, being 
easily dimmed, or “aged,” as the lapidary expresses it, 
by contact with impure air, while acid annihilates them 
completely, like the famous one which the fair Egyp- 
tian, “brilliant sorceress of the Nile,” dissolved and 
drank to her imperial lover ages ago. 

The wedding-ring remains about the same. The 
Romans made theirs of iron to express endurance, and 
baser metals have been used since. The ideal marriage 
token cannot be improved upon—it is a ring of pure 
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virgin gold, neither too heavy nor yet too slender. It 
is softly rounded, so there are no sharp edges. If you 
hang it on a string and strike it softly, it will ring out 
an indescribably soft and sweet sound. No other sym- 
bol expresses so well the true heart’s devotion. 





The Buckle-Collecting Mania....Society’s New Whim....Philadelphia Times 
The merry maidens of Gotham are now collecting 
buckles. ‘They prefer a new buckle to a box of bon- 
bons or a bunch of violets, and when presents are not 
numerous their own allowance diminishes with startling 
rapidity. Cause—The boom in buckles. The dainty 
summer shirt waists are in a measure responsible for 
this buckle craze. They require a belt, and the belt re- 
quires a buckle. The silver buckles are the most pop- 
ular. They are long and narrow or round and much 
ornamented. Some are of filagree, while others are 
plain or oxidized. Buckles of black enamel inlaid with 
silver or gold are effective upon a delicately tinted rib- 
bon belt. The gold buckles are beautiful enough to 
warrant the price at which they are sold. One repre- 
sents a gold hoop around which a snake has twined 
its body. ‘The eyes are glistening emeralds. Plain gold 
buckles have the owner’s monogram engraved upon them. 
Among the newest silver buckles are those inlaid with 
pale blue enamel. Delicate buckles of tortoise-shell are 
also seen this year inlaid with gold or enamel. The 
buckles which adorn the tennis belt are sure somewhere 
to show a racquet. A new buckle, to be worn with a 
yachting gown, is of Roman gold shaped like an anchor 
with bronzed cords coiled about it. A dainty buckle 
attached to a white ribbon belt was formed of a wreath 
of blue enamel forget-me-nots. Jewel boxes made 
especially for buckles are now being manufactured. 





How to Walk Gracefully....... The Latest Rules........ New York Recorder 

First get a piece of tape long enough to stretch across 
the floor of the longest room you can get to practice in ; 
now take off your shoe and measure the length of your 
foot on the tape—the length as it is with your weight on 
it. Your second toe ought to be the longest, but prob- 
ably you have so mutilated yourself that you must 
measure from the heel to the great toe as the full length; 
in that case allow a little for your deformity—your foot 
is not its natural length; now double your measure- 
ment; better take your measuring tape and see just 
what it is, for there is the proper length of your step— 
just twice the length of your foot. Divide your tape, 
your tape that is to be stretched from one end of the 
room to another, into sections the length of your step, 
and sew a bit of something conspicuous, say red 
flannel, at each section; fasten your tape in place on 
the floor, and you see you have your steps marked out 
for you. But until you are told you will not understand 
how to regulate your steps by those bits of flannel, and 
you will find it hard to see how youare going to “ walk 
a chalk” line like that any way. 

To clear up your ideas in the very beginning, under- 
stand that in good walking each foot does not toe to 
the right or left, as the case may be, on its own hook; 
each foot is placed in front of its owner at each step 
and crosses (as the toes are turned out) the same line, a 
line that would run between the feet if the feet were 
drawn together in a standing position. Your tape line 
is the line each foot must cross with each step; your 
bits of flannel must come under the instep with each 
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step. The next thing to be considered practically—it 
must be considered simultaneously—is the turning out 
of your toes. None of us turn our toes enough; an 
angle of 45 degrees, that is, half a right angle, is what 
you want. It was asad day for a good many people 
when they learned that Indians don’t turn out their 
toes; they concluded the Indian was “ natural.” There 
is no reason to think him any more natural than anyone 
else; he has his customs, and few of them are beautiful. 
Drop the Indian and turn to the Diana of the Louvre— 
there is the whole pose of the perfect walking. The 
Greeks knew a little more than the noble red man about 
these things. To turn out your toes, turn them out 
absurdly, unnaturally (as it feels to you), turn them out 
in angles of 45 degrees. 

Right here comes in the disputed point about putting 
down ball or heel first. It is not disputed among those 
who know what they are talking about. Walk the length 
of your tape in your stocking feet, turning your toes 
out as directed. You'll find it difficult not to step ball 
down first. This isthe true way. Heels on shoes make 
a difference, the heel comes down then almost simulta- 
neously with the ball. If you don’t turn your toes out 
then another wrong follows, and you must walk heel 
down first. You have to step like a hen if you insist on 
putting the ball down first, with your feet nearly straight ; 
hence reproach has come upon the right thing imper- 
fectly understood. Your legs should swing from the 
thigh at each step, your leg below the knee be devital- 
ized, that is, hanging limp, till your foot touches the 
ground ; that is just as a fine horse steps; then when 
the ball touches the ground the foot should take its 
place firmly; grasping the earth is the proper idea, but 
we are pretty hopelessly shoe-bound for that; the knee 
should straighten firmly. Inthe meanwhile you must 
be carrying your chest up, and the feeling should be 
that from the centre of this raised chest comes the for- 
ward impulse, as if you were being drawn along by a 
string attached to you there. That is the feeling in 
swimming, and that feeling in walking gives that swim- 
ming grace we hear so much about. You can’t get it 
without your chest raised, your head and back all in 
good form. But you'll easily feel what it is, and in 
keeping it you unconsciously correct other errors. 





‘The New Womanhood...Under the Lash...Quida...North American Review 


One error of the New Woman (as of many an old 
one) lies in speaking of women as the victims of men, 
and entirely ignoring the frequency with which men are 
the victims of women. In nine cases out of ten the 
first to corrupt the youth is the woman. In nine cases 
out of ten also she becomes corrupt herself because she 
likes it. It is all very well to say that prostitutes were 
at the beginning of their career victims of seduction ; 
but it is not probable and it is not provable. Love of 
drink and of finery, and a dislike to work, are the more 
likely motives and origin. It never seems to occur to 
the accusers of man that women are just as vicious and 
as lazy as he is in nine cases out of ten, and need no 
invitation from him to become so. A worse prostitu- 
tion than that of the streets, i. e., that of loveless mar- 
riages of convenience, are brought about by women, 
not by men. In such unions the man always gives 
much more than he gains, and the woman in almost 
every instance is persuaded or driven into it by women 
—her mother, her sisters, her female acquaintances.. 
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In even what is called a well-assorted marriage, the 
man is frequently sacrificed to the woman. As I wrote 
long ago, Andrea del Sarte’s wife has many sisters. 
Correggio, dying of the burden of the family, has many 
brothers. Men of genius are often dragged to earth by 
their wives. Woman may help man sometimes, but 
more often hinders him. Her self-esteem is immense 
and her self-knowledge very small. I view with dread 
for the future of the world the power which modern 
inventions place in the hands of woman. Hitherto her 
physical weakness has restrained her in a great measure 
from violent action; but a woman can make a bomb 
and throw it,. can fling vitriol, and fire a repeating 
revolver as well as any man can. 

“The New Woman” reminds me of an agriculturist 
who, discarding a fine farm of his own, and leaving it 
to nettles, stones, thistles and wire-worms, should spend 
his whole time in demanding neighboring fields which 
are not his. The New Woman will not even look at 
the extent of ground indisputably her own, which she 
leaves unweeded and untilled. Not to speak of the 
entire guidance of childhood, which is certainly already 
chiefly in the hands of woman (and of which her use 
does not do her much honor), so long as she goes to see 
one of her own Sex dancing in a lion’s den, the lions 
being meanwhile terrorized by a male brute; so long as 
she wears dead birds as millinery and dead seals as 
coats; so long as she goes to races, steeplechases, 
coursing and pigeon matches; so long as she “ walks 
with the guns”; so long as she goes to see an American 
lashing horses to death in idiotic contests with veloci- 
pedes; so long as she courtesies before Princes and 
Emperors who reward the winners of distance rides; so 
long as she receives physiologists in her drawing-rooms, 
and trusts to them in her maladies; so long as she in- 
vades literature without culture and art without talent; 
so long as she orders her court dress in a hurry; so 
long as she makes no attempt to interest herself in her 
servants, in her animals, in the poor slaves of her trades- 
people ; so long as she shows herself, as she does at 
present, without scruple at every brutal and debasing 
spectacle which is considered fashionable; so long as 
she understands nothing of the beauty of meditation, of 
solitude, of nature; so long as she is utterly incapable 
of keeping her sons out of the shambles of modern 
sport, and lifting her daughters above the pestilent 
miasma of modern society—so long as she does not, can 
not, or will not either do, or cause to do, any of these 
things, she has no possible title or capacity to demand 
the place or the privilege of man. 





Feminine Fascination....... Witching Women of History....... New York Sun 

“What,” asks Walter Besant, ‘‘is woman’s greatest 
charm?” Sweet looks, sweet speech, sweet smiles, sweet 
voice, lovely eyes, a comely head, a graceful figure; all 
these are gifts and graces to be ardently desired. Yet 
there is one gift that surpasses all the rest. At the Royal 
Academy in London there are the portraits of three 
women—Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Jordan, and Sophie 
Arnould. The lovely Emma is a type of rustic beauty 
at its best—not refined—likely to become coarse. Mrs. 
Jordan shows, behind a charming face, intellect, wit, 
cleverness, and a gentle heart. Sophie Arnould shows 
greater wit, greater cleverness, and a heart not so gentle, 
perhaps. On each of the faces there is in addition, 
unmistakably, the same quality, rare and wonderful. It 


is the quality for which there is no other word than 
witchery. These were all three witches, but instead of 
being burned at the stake they set fire to every masculine 
heart that approached them. And the noble procession 
of fair women—Delilah, Bathsheba, and her contempo- 
rary, Helen of Troy; Aspasia, Cleopatra, Diane de 
Poictiers, Mary, Queen of Scots; Nell Gwynne—they 
were all witches, and they all possessed the wonderful, 
indescribable look which proclaims their mysterious 
power of fascination. Many there are who have this 
fairies’ gift in a greater or less degree. Providentially, 
few know their own power, and are content to bewitch . 
one man alone out of all the earth. 

And what is the secret of this gift? It is certainly 
not faultless beauty, for it is a perfectly comprehensible 
paradox that as a rule the women who have been noted 
for the fascination of their beauty were no pretty women 
at all. Anne Boleyn had many plastic defects. The 
Duchess of Burgundy, who lit up in the old age of 
Louis XIV. and the court of Versailles, and neutralized 
the morose influence of Mme. de Maintenon, had a 
goitrous neck and decayed front teeth, yet she was 
proclaimed a beauty. Marguerite de Valois, with whom 
most of the prominent Frenchmen of her day were at 
some time or another desperately in love, had heavy 
cheeks, prominent eyes, and a thick, hanging, under lip 

At what age is this charm most subtle? Swift wrote 
with cruel candor of Stella’s fading charms, and sent her 
as a birthday gift a rhymed “ Receipt to Restore Her 
Lost Youth” at a period we should consider the prime 
of life. This caustic Dean of St. Patrick’s wondering 

** How angels look at thirty-six,” 

proves a sharp contrast to the more modern writer, 

George Lewes, who, in his Life of Goethe, speaks of 

thirty-three as the fascinating period in a womans life, 

being that in which he considered her to have reached the 

full development of her powers of mind and body. And 

thirty-three was the age at which Frau von Stein proved 

dangerous to the heart of the poet who had survived the 

more youthful charms of a Gretchen, a Charlotte, anda , 
Lili. The line between jeune fille and vieille fille is, in 
the polite land of the French, drawn with a sharper and 
more merciless hand than in our own; yet it is the glory 
of that French life, with its clear and. practical limita- 
tions and its adoration of youthful beauty, to have pre- 
sented the finest flower of courtesy that the world has 
ever knownto women who had lost the charms of early 
youth and ruled the minds, and even the hearts, of men 
by their wit and their wisdom, their vivacity and their 
grace. It is impossible to read the descriptions of salon 
life in Paris, without realizing the immense power of 
such women as Mme. de Rambouillet, Mme. Deffand, 
who could tolerate anything but the commonplace ; 
Mme. Neckar, her brilliant daughter, Mme. de Staél, and 
her cherished friend, Mme. d’Houdetot, exercised in 
literary, social, and political matters. 

It is interesting to see how the age of the heroine of 
the modern novel differs from that of older writers. Out 
of thirty of Scott’s heroines sixteen are described as 
under twenty, three are over twenty, and only one, Amy 
Robsart, is a heroine “ of an uncertain age,” since she is 
historically a middle-aged matron and fictitiously a 
youthful bride. But the conspicuous character of the 
modern novel is a woman, not a girl, who has lived and 
experienced much, and not infrequently is married 
before the story introduces her as its central figure 
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PO 5 <.ctvenanees Susan M. Spalding ............ Detroit Free Press 
Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 


Each for the other’s being, and no heed. 


And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 


Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death ; 
And, all unconsciously, shape every act 


And bend each wandering step to this one end— 
That, one day, out of darkness they shall meet 


And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes. 
And two shall walk some narrow way of life, 
So nearly side by side that should one turn 
Even so little space to left or right, 


They needs must stand acknowledged face to face, 


And yet, with wistful eyes that never meet, 


With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 


Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 
They seek each other all their weary days, 
And die unsatisfied, and this is fate. 


Tim Turpin. A Pathetic Ballad..Thomas Hood..Humorous Poems (Macmillan) 


Tim Turpin he was gravel blind 
And ne’er had seen the skies; 

For Nature when his head was made, 
Forgot to dot his eyes. 

So, like a Christmas pedagogue, 
Poor Tim was forced to do— 

Look out for pupils; for he had 
A vacancy for two. 


There’s some have specs to help their sight 


Of objects dim and small ; 
But Tim had specks within his eyes, 
And could not see at all. 


Now Tim he wooed a servant maid, 
And took her to his arms; 

For he, like Pyramus, had cast 
A wall-eye on her charms. 


By day she led him up and down, 
Where’er he wished to jog, 

A happy wife, altho’ she led 
The life of any dog. 


But just when Tim had lived a month 
In honey with his wife, 

A surgeon ope’d his Milton eyes, 
Like oysters, with a knife. 


But when his eyes were opened thus, 
He wished them dark again : 

For when he looked upon his wife, 
He saw her very plain. 


Her face was bad, her figure worse, 
He couldn’t bear to eat: 

For she was anything but like 
A grace before his meat. 


Now Tim he was a feeling man; 
For when his sight was thick 

It made him feel for everything— 
But that was with a stick. 


So, with a cudgel in his hand— 
It was not light or slim— 

He knocked his wife’s head until 
It opened unto him. 


And when the corpse was stiff and cold, 
He took his slaughtered spouse, 

And laid her in a heap with all 
The ashes of her house. 





But like a wicked murderer, 
He lived in constant fear 
From day to day, and so he cut 
His throat from ear to ear. 


The neighbors fetched a doctor in ; 
Said he, ‘*‘ This wound I dread 

Can hardly be sewed up—his life 
Is hanging on a thread.” 


But when another week was gone, 
He gave him stronger hope— 

Instead of hanging on a thread, 
Of hanging on a rope. 


Ah! when he hid his bloody work 
In ashes round about, 

How little he supposed the truth 
Would soon be sifted out. 


But when the parish dustman came, 
His rubbish to withdraw, 

He found more dust within the heap 
Than he contracted for. 


A dozen men to try the fact 
Were sworn that very day; 

But though they all were jurors, yet 
No con-jurers were they. 


Said Tim unto those jurymen, 

You need not waste your breath, 
For I confess myself at once 

The author of her death. 


And, oh! when I reflect upon 
The blood that I have spilt, 

Just like a button is my soul, 
Inscribed in double guilt ! 


Then turning round his head again, 
He saw before his eyes, 

A great judge, and a little judge, 
The judges of a-size ! 

The great judge took his judgment cap, 
And put it on his head, 

And sentenced Tim by law to hang 
Till he was three times dead. 


So he was tried, and he was hung 
(Fit punishment for such) 

On Horsham-drop, and none can say 
It was a drop too much. 


At the Royal Bier.......Dante Gabriel Rossetti....... 
’Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 
In the fair-lit Death-chapelle, 
That the slain king’s corpse on bier was laid 
With chant and requiem knell. 
And all with royal wealth of balm 
Was the body purified ; 
And none could trace on the brow and lips 
The death that he had died. 


In his robes of state he lay asleep, 
With orb and sceptre in hand; 

And by the crown he wore on his throne 
Was his kingly forehead spanned. 

And, girls, ’twas a sweet, sad thing to see 
How the curling golden hair, 

As in the days of the poet’s youth 
From the king’s crown clustered there. 


And if all had come to pass in the brain 
That throbbed beneath those curls, 
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Then Scots had said in the days to come 

That this their soil was a different home, 
And a different Scotland, girls! 

And the queen sat by him night and day, 
And oft she knelt in prayer, 

All wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 


And I have got good help of my hurt; 
And only to me some sign 
She made, and save the priests that were there, 
No face would she see but mine. 
And the month of March wore on apace ; 
And now fresh couriers fared 
Still from the country of the wild Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 


And still, as I told her day by day, 
Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace-flame 
That burnt her visage white. 

And evermore as I brought her word, 
She bent to her dead King James, 

And in the cold ear with fire-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors’ names. 


But when the name of Robert Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 

I ran to hold her up from the floor, 

For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she would not live. 

And the month of March was nigh to its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread ; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 


And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 
And of torments fierce and dire; 

And naught she spake—she had ceased to speak— 
But her,eyes were a soul on fire. 

And when I told her the bitter end 
Of the stern and just award, 

She leaned o’er the bier, and thrice three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. 


And then she said: ‘‘ My king, they are dead !” 
And she knelt on the chapel floor, 

And whispered low, with a strange, proud smile: 
‘« James, James, they suffered more!” 

Last she stood up to her queenly height, 
But she shook like an autumn leaf, 

As though the fire wherein she burned 

Then left her body and all were turned 
To winter of life-long grief. 


And ‘*O James!” she said, ‘‘ My James!” she, said, 


‘* Alas for the woeful thing, 
That a poet true and a friend of man, 
In desperate days of bale and ban, 
Should needs be born a king! 
The Goblet of Life....Henry Wadsworth Longfellow... Poems 
Filled is Life’s goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 


No purple flowers, no garlands green, 

Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocren 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 


This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters that upstart 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 
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And as it mantling passes round, 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 


Whose seed and foliage, sun-imbrowned, 


Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 


It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food; 
And he who battled and subdued 

A wreath of fennel wore. 


Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less; 
For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give! 
And he who has not learnt to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overflow, 

He has not learned to live. 


The prayer of Ajax was for light; 


Through all that dark and desperate fight, 


The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight 
To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 

Be, too, for light,—for strength to bear 

Our portion of the weight of care 

That crushes into dumb despair 
One-half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried ! 

I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf ! 

The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief, 
Then sleep we side by side. 


The Coquette.......... Thomas Lord.......... A Song Book 


Now I see thy looks were feigned, 

Quickly lost and quickly gained ; 

Soft thy skin, like wool of wethers, 

Heart inconstant, light as feathers, 

Tongue untrusty, subtle sighted, 

Wanton will with change delighted. 
Siren, pleasant foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for thy treason ! 


Of thine eye I made mine mirror, 
From thy beauty came my error, 
All thy words I counted witty, 
All thy sighs I deemed pity, 
Thy false tears, that me aggrieved, 
First of all my trust deceived. 
Siren, pleasant foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for thy tréason ! 


Feigned acceptance when I asked, 
Lovely words with cunning masked, 
Holy vows, but heart unholy ; 
Wretched man, my trust was folly ; 
Lily white, and pretty winking, 
Solemn vows, but sorry thinking. 
Siren, pleasant foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for thy treason. 
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The Millennium of Marriage Boston Herald 
Mrs. Mona Caird is an extremely interesting person- 
age, and possesses views deemed important to the gen- 
erality of her sex. The writer recently sought an inter- 
view with her. The first question put to Mrs. Caird was: 
**T suppose, Mrs. Caird, that you condemn the existing 
marriage contract and system in this country, and look 
forward to the inauguration of a better.” To which she 
returned the following: ‘I do not admit that the pres- 
ent marriage is a contract at all. If two persons 
desire to marry, they have to take the terms of the 
so-called contract as they find them, though they may 
both strenuously object to them, or think them unfair 
or degrading. Unless they choose to submit to these 
terms, they must part, or brave social ruin. A true 
contract, on the contrary, implies that the parties to the 
bargain make their own terms, if they please. ‘The mar- 
riage system as it stands, moreover, is not only guilty of 
this tyranny of forcing a bargain at the point of the 
bayonet, so to speak, but the yoke which bears on both 
victims does not bear equally on both. The system 
which demands of the wife complete surrender of her 
life and her self-direction, while leaving the husband 
comparatively free; which does not secure to her full 
rights to the children that she bears, can scarcely be 
said to rank among contracts, if that term has any 
meaning distinct from arbitrary legal ordinance.” 

“T hope I am not misrepresenting you, Mrs. Caird, 
when I say that you are practically an advocate of free 
trade in marriage.” “Free trade in marriage has an 
ugly sound and might mean anything. In a subject so 
complicated it is impossible to answer questions con- 
cisely and directly without misleading ideas of one’s 
meaning. If by free trade in marriage you imply the 
right to enter into that relationship or to refuse to con- 
tinue in it according to the sentiments that actuate the 
individuals concerned, I should reply that such seems 
to me the right of civilized human beings, and that 
compulsion in such a case was in its nature barbarous. 
If, on the other hand, you imply by the term a state of 
social chaos, wherein the idea of lifelong union as the 
right and desirable condition was lost sight of and a 
lower standard took its place, then I should strenuously 
oppose such a theory of life. That side of our exist- 
ence which has hitherto been left to get on as best it 
might, with the standards that took their rise at that 
stage of history when the woman was purchased from 
her father or her tribe, is only at this epoch of general 
movement beginning to receive serious attention; but 
new conceptions of the relationship are creeping in, a 
more dignified sentiment is taking the place of the older 
idea, chiefly, no doubt, in consequence of the more dig- 
nified position that women are claiming in the affairs of 
their kind. Marriage is beginning to be thought of in 
a new light. Elements that seemed central and essen- 
tial to a more primitive people are now relegated to a 
subordinate position by many who are scarcely even 
aware that they have imbibed any new ideas on the sub- 
ject and who might fear such ideas as dangerous. 

‘* These new sentiments all tend, more or less, in the 
same direction. They all lay stress on the spiritual side 
of the companion’s life; they all repudiate the compul- 


sory element in a relation of this nature. They demand 
equality and a willing partnership, and object to the old 
notions of authority on the one hand and submission on 
the other as obviously belonging to the epoch of pur- 
chase marriage, which we have not yet passed through. 
Freedom in this relationship seems the only condition 
of its dignity, and the newer ideals in this question are 
especially jealous of the dignity of the tie. Such ideas 
are, in my opinion, a sign of moral vitality, however 
difficult they may be to put into practical form, and 
they tend toward a finer standard than the world has yet 
seen. If this seems to you to mean free trade in mar- 
riage, then I advocate it.” 

“Would not the establishment of such a system as 
you are desirous to enforce have the effect of rendering 
the marriage tie less secure than it is at present? In 
other words, suppose every man and woman were at 
perfect liberty to tie the knot in the manner as to them 
might seem best, would not the existence of such a state 
of things give rise to endless complications and difficul- 
ties, social as well as legal?” ‘ Whatever the dangers,” 
said Mrs. Caird, “that may be involved in the adoption 
of a standard which we have once admitted to be the 
best that we can conceive at our present stage of devel- 
opment, there is clearly no choice but to cling to that 
standard and to try to bring outward conditions of life 
into harmony with it. We cannot hold one standard 
and contentedly support a state of affairs that is founded 
on an entirely different standard. To touch upon the 
hundreds of practical difficulties that present themselves 
in this, as in every other great change of sentiment, 
would involve little less than a volume. I can only 
remind you that every radical change in moral concep- 
tions throughout the history of the world, long and slow 
modifications have had to take place before the new 
thought was safely expressed in the unwritten laws of a 
people and subsequently took form in its legal institu- 
tions. As this isa change of standard more profoundly 
affecting our life than almost any other that has ever 
taken place, we must not expect it to be the work of any 
mere legal changes, or the result of some definite, prac- 
tical scheme, but to grow slowly and gradually in the 
mind and the conscience of men and women. The 
formation and the guarding of that standard from down- 
ward tendency is the business of the generation. Such 
gradual growth of the ideas must tend to lessen the prac- 
tical difficulties when the time comes to deal with them.” 

“In some of your magazine articles, Mrs. Caird, you 
have been at great pains to prove that in former times, 
before, in fact, the existence of what, no doubt, from 
want of better name, we term civilization, the organiza- 
tion of the family as a social unit was accomplished ex- 
clusively through the medium of the mother. May I 
inquire, then, are you in favor of a revival of that system 
and the social elimination, so to speak, of the male.” 

‘“‘T drew attention to the age of inheritance through 
the mother, and to the fact that she was at one time 
head of the family, in order to show (among other 
things) that there was nothing in the nature of an eternal 
law or natural sanction in any particular form of family 
organization. My object was to point out the significant 
fact that the mother’s claim to the children that she bore 
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was never for a moment questioned by any one until the 
mother became the property of her husband. through 
purchase; then, of course, logically, all that was hers be- 
came his by right of purchase, including her children. 
This is the real origin of the modern father’s paternal 
rights. It is the survival of this phase of society that 
now decides our domestic relations. And it is to attack 
the ideas that centre round that system, and to aid in 
the growth of a more advanced conception, that my 
efforts have been directed. I had no such vaulting am- 
" bition as to seek to accomplish what you describe as the 
‘social elimination of the male.’ I must leave that 
drastic measure, should it unfortunately prove necessary, 
to my successors in a more advanced generation. A 
return to the matriarchal system, which implies a tribal 
life and a thousand conditions now obsolete, is clearly 
impossible; but that is no reason why we should uphold 
the succeeding (and in some cases the co-existing) cus- 
toms of barbarous nations, which as a matter of fact we 
do now uphold when we deprive the mother of the right 
to her children. ‘The marriage market’ is a common 
term, and nobody disputes that in effect vast majorities 
of women have to make their career in this manner, sub- 
mitting to the conditions of the purchase system, thence 
to the loss of their right to their children. It is this 
remnant of barbarism which I would like to see elimin- 
ated—not ignoring the difficulties that present themselves 
in our complex social state.” 

“ Among the Balondas, a native African tribe dwelling 
on the banks of the Zambesi, you say, in a paper 
written by you and published in the North American 
Review, that in case of separation the children belong, 
as a matter of course, to the mother. Am I to infer 
from that expression, ‘as a matter of course,’ that 
under the amended system of marriage law in this 
country, in cases of separation incurred through no 
fault of the husband, you would like to see the custody 
of the children confined exclusively to the wife?” “I 
have not my article at hand,” said Mrs. Caird, “but 
I probably meant to express the ideas of the Balon- 
das, who, in common with all other primitive people, 
never dream of questioning the mother’s claim to her 
children until the mother no longer belongs to herself, 
and therefore cannot possess anything at all on her own 
account. She produces children, who belong to her 
owner, whoever he may be, as in case of a female slave. 
I think that a woman has a paramount claim to the cus- 
tody of her children, and that in order to dispute it 
rationally it would be necessary to deny the existence of 
all human rights whatever, since if they exist at all, none 
is so obvious as this most hardly earned of rights. A 
social scheme which refused to the woman the absolute 
possession of her own person and her own children (until 
they became themselves the possessors of personal 
rights) seems to me to be radically unjust and unsound; 
but I fully recognize the difficulties that arise in the prac- 
tical working of the question in a society where women 
are handicapped in so many ways, hereditary and imme- 
diate. A woman’s forces having been spent in the pro- 
duction and rearing of the children, she is working at 
fearful odds should she endeavor to maintain them by 
the kind of work that is paid for; but if she be willing 
to maintain them by such work, I certainly think that, 
whatever the cause of the separation, she has an abso- 
lute right to do so.” 

‘I see that in one of your magazine articles you ex- 


press the belief that when women shall have acquired 
sufficient ‘economic’ independence to give them the 
power to refuse, without harsh penalty, the terms that 
men have been able to dictate to them, in and out of 
marriage, the millennium of marriage, so far at least as 
women are concerned, will be right at hand. May I 
inquire what precisely you mean by ‘ economic inde- 
pendence,’ seeing that what is generally meant by ‘ eco- 
nomic independence’ is not always co-existent with the 
diffusion of enlarged ideas, and what particular ‘harsh 
penalty’ a woman at present exposes herself to in de- 
clining an offer of marriage ? ” 

“« By economic independence, I mean the earning of a 
position in life which insures the power to spend the 
reward of one’s work according to one’s own will. It 
implies more than maintenance, which every slave can 
command. The woman’s work is of a kind that is 
never productive of this independence. It provides 
maintenance, more or less ample, according to circum- 
stances, but it denies self-direction. If the bearing of 
the race is to be counted; if the task of keeping the home 
and looking after the family by means of incessant toil 
is to be taken into consideration, women certainly do at 
least half the work of the world; but they obviously do 
not receive half the recompense. The wife and mother 
shares the toil, the anxiety, the responsibility, but she 
does not share in the result of what must be considered 
the joint labor of the family. Thence she occupies a 
position of subordination, however generous her husband 
may be, however he may seek to nullify the facts of her 
status by his attempt to modify the advantages he 
possesses. It is this dependence, together with the fact 
that the children that she has borne do not belong to 
the mother, that constitutes the really weak and barbar- 
ous element in our present marriage system. To refuse 
marriage altogether, with the undignified position that it 
offers, subjects a woman to what I call a harsh penalty. 
Society is not made for women who refuse marriage. 
There is no place for them, no outlet for their energies. 
Difficulties and restrictions of all kinds surround the 
unmarried woman who lives alone. For her life means 
unwholesome solitude, as it never need mean for a man, 
who can live alone and yet have as much companion- 
ship as he wishes and when he wishes. Considering 
for a moment the facts of modern life, and the hardness 
with which a woman is judged who diverges from the 
narrow pathway of the customary in her actions, the 
readiness of society to condemn, and the manner in 
which her motives and her whole existence are pried 
into and restricted, I think it will be difficult to deny 
that there is a harsh penalty attached to the refusal to 
accept the alternative destiny. It is only in England, and 
even there among the more cultivated classes, that the 
stigma cast upon the ‘ old maid’ is beginning to die out. 
Obviously, her lot has been, and still must be, a very 
sad and solitary one, and in nearly all cases its effects 
are seen in some morbid condition of mind or body.” 





The Struggle for Existence....... Leslie Stephen....... Contemporary Review 

I hold that the “ struggle for existence ” belongs to an 
underlying order of facts to which moral epithets can- 
not be properly applied. It denotes a condition of 
which the moralist has to take account, and to which 
morality has to be adapted, but which, just because it 
is a “cosmic process,” cannot be altered, however 
much we may alter the conduct which it dictates. 
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Under all conceivable circumstances, the race has to 
adapt itself to the environment, and that necessarily 
implies a conflict as well as an alliance. The preser- 
vation of the fittest, which is surely a good thing, is 
merely another aspect of the dying out of the unfit, 
which is hardly a bad thing. The feast which Nature 
spreads before us, according to Malthus’ metaphor, is 
only sufficient for a limited number of guests, and the 
one question is how to select them. The use of moral- 
ity is to humanize the struggle; to minimize the suffer- 
ing of those who lose the game; and to offer the prizes 
to the qualities which are advantageous to all rather 
than to those which serve to intensity the bitterness of 
the coenflict. 

This implies the growth of foresight, which is an 
extension of the earlier instinct, and enables men to 
adapt themselves to the future, and to learn from the 
past, as well as to act upon the immediate impulse of 
present events. It implies still more the development 
of the sympathy which makes every man feel for the 
sufferings of all, and which, as social organization 
becomes closer, and the dependence of each constituent 
atom upon the whole organization is more vividly 
realized, extends the range of a man’s interests beyond 
his own private needs. In that sense, again, it must 
stimulate “collectivism” at the expense of a crude 
individualism, and condemns the doctrine which, as 
Professor Huxley puts it, would forbid us to restrain 
the member of a community from doing his best to 
destroy it. If it be right to restrain such conduct, it is 
right to carry on the conflict against all anti-social 
agents or tendencies. 

I should certainly hold any form of collectivism to be 
immoral which denied the essential doctrine of the 
abused individualist, the necessity, that is, for individual 
responsibility. We have surely to suppress the mur- 
derer as our ancestors suppressed the wolf. We have 
to suppress both the external enemies, the noxious ani- 
mals whose existence is incompatible with our own, and 
the internai enemies which are injurious elements in the 
society itself. That is, we have to work for the same 
end of eliminating the least fit. Our methods are 
changed; we desire to suppress poverty, not to extir- 
pate the poor man. We give inferior races a chance of 
taking whatever place they are fit for, and try to sup- 
plant them with the least possible severity if they are 
unfit for any place. But the suppression of poverty 
supposes not the confiscation of wealth, which would 
hardly suppress poverty in the long run, nor even the 
adoption of a system of living which would make it 
easier for the idle and the good-for-nothing to survive. 
The progress of civilization depends, I should say, on 
the extension of the sense of duty which each man 
owes to society at large. That involves a constitution 
of society which, although we abandon the old method 
of hanging, and flogging, and shooting down—methods 
which corrupted the inflicters of punishment by dimin- 
ishing their own sense of responsibility—may give an 
advantage to the prudent and industrious and make it 
more probable that they will be the ancestors of the 
next generation. 

A system which should equalize the advantages of 
the energetic and the helpless, would begin by demoral- 
izing, and would very soon lead to an unprecedented 
intensification of the struggle for existence. The prob- 
able result of a ruthless socialism would be the adoption 
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of very severe means for suppressing those who did not 
contribute their share of work. But in any case, as it 
seems, we never get away from the inevitable fact. 
If individual ends could be suppressed, if every man 
worked for the good of society as energetically as for 
his own, we should still feel the absolute necessity of 
proportioning the whole body to the whole supplies 
obtainable from the planet, and to preserve the equilib- 
rium of mankind relatively to the rest of nature. That 
day is probably distant, but even upon that hypothesis 
the struggle for existence would still be with us, and. 
there would be the same necessity for preserving the 
fittest and suppressing, as gently as might be, the unfit. 





Dictation of Mobs............ Kate Fields.......... The Providence Journal 

About this time the Bourbons of every nationality are 
shrugging their shoulders and saying, “ Just what we 
expected. Look at the spectacle the United States 
presents to the world! Behold the meaning of a Gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the people! 
See the result of universal suffrage. Everybody is as 
good as everybody else. All men vote, can get what 
legislation they please, and, after getting it, want to up- 
set their own work. Having sent representatives to 
Congress to carry out their orders, these people march 
on the capital to overawe the servants and supplant 
legislation by the dictation of mobs. As long as the 
New World was sparsely populated, republican institu- 
tions could bear the strain of demagogues in office. 
Now that hard times, brought on by the people’s inca- 
pacity to see beyond their own noses, leave myriads un- 
employed, behold the climax we have long predicted. 
Popular government long since broke down in great 
American cities; now it has broken down among farm- 
ers. Long live divine right!” 

What answer can be made to the Bourbons? There 
is no doubt about the spectacle this nation presents to 
all other nations. Where lies the blame? Is it the in- 
herent incapacity of the people to rule themselves, or is 
it in expecting to make a republic out of millions of un- 
thinking beings, aliens and natives, who, wickedly given 
the ballot, sell it to demagogues or to employers and 
transform liberty into license? No river ever yet rose 
above its source ; no republic can rise above the morality 
of the majority of its voters. If virtue stays at home to 
nurse its own selfishness, leaving vice to distribute of- 
ficial loaves and fishes among willing tools, which be- 
trays the republic? Why expect honor, integrity, 
patriotism from natives reared in slavery who have 
never been taught to think, and from aliens who, kept 
in ignorance and degradation from childhood, immi- 
grate in search of better wages? We make laws 
against the carrying of firearms even by adults, yet we 
put into the hands of good and bad, learned and illiter- 
ate, foreign and native, an instrument so much more po- 
tent for evil than guns as to make even dynamite harm- 
less by comparison. It may be that Coxey, and Kelly, 
and Frye, and Hogan, who steals a railroad train and 
defies the National Government, are needed to warn 
Congress of long-neglected duty—the duty of legislat- 
ing for the good of the whole country rather than for 
miserable self. The men in office, who, uninfluenced by 


clamor and party, demand immediate legislation that 
will give the country a settled policy, will do more to 
stay the progress of Coxeyism than all the proclama- 
tions that can be conceived. 
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Two years ago a majority of the people put Democ- 
racy in power and demanded a revision of the tariff. 
They did not ask for an income tax; they did not ask 
for a tariff that meant a deficit in the Treasury; they 
asked for a tariff that would pay the expenses of the 
Government. It is the business of Democrats to stop 
playing with fire and keep their word. If they had 
done so weeks ago there would be no cry of “ On to 
Washington.” The worst would now be known and 
met. ‘Trade would be adjusting itself to changed con- 
ditions and the wheels of commerce would be moving. 
Uncertainty kills. If the people don’t like their own 
medicine they can go to the polls and vote for another 
doctor. Then there will be no excuse for mob rule, and 
the republic will be rescued from further humiliation. 

If I am to be ruled by despotism, I much prefer the 
despotism of one man born in the purple with the con- 
science of inherited power and responsibility, to the des- 
potism of irresponsible demagogues who depend upon 
turbulence and opposition to statu quo for their notoriety 
and living. It is very fine to talk about representing 
the people. It is about time to ask who represents the 
people and who are the people. Once three tailors of 
Tooley street issued a proclamation as “ We, the people 
of England.” Since that day there has been no such 
unwarranted demonstration as that of Messrs. Coxey and 
Browne, who march into Washington after being warned 
against coming by the President of the United States, 
elected by the people, and attempt to take possession of 
the Capitol grounds despite a law to the contrary made 
by a Congress, also elected by the people. 

If these two men, at the head of a few hundred 
followers fast dwindling in numbers, dare to call them- 
selves the Commonweal of the people and insult Con- 
gress as Browne has done by calling the latter the com- 
monweal of the robbers of the people, why may not I, 
at the head of another brigade, walk into Washington 
and prate with equal truth about representing the people, 
no matter how mad my demands on Congress ? Messrs. 
Coxey and Browne repudiate all the other armies of un- 
employed en route to the capital, yet every one of these 
“armies” claims to represent the people, and looks 
upon Congress as the arch enemy of the nation. A nice 
spectacle, surely. That Congressmen should defend 
men whose acts, if multiplied, can only lead to 
anarchy, shows to what a pass the illiterate suffrage of 
aliens has brought this republic. Senator Allen of 
Nebraska, Representative Hudson of Kansas, and Rep- 
resentative Pence of Colorado, come from States where 
aliens vote before being naturalized. District Attorney 
Birney was right when, in his closing argument to the 
jury impaneled to decide whether the Coxey leaders had 
violated law, he declared that “the gentleman from 
Nebraska, when he spoke to the jury, was looking over 
their heads and addressing his constituents on the prairies 
of his State.” Such a movement was what led to sedi- 
tion and revolution. It was what caused the French 
Revolution, and there was no knowing what it might 
have started here if it had been successful. Coxey had 
pleaded that he did not know he was committing a mis- 
demeanor. Why, then, did he have a protest prepared, 
which he proposed to hand to the authorities in case he 
was refused permission to speak on the Capitol steps ? 

Continuing his appeal to the common sense of a 
jury made up of workingmen who pay taxes and re- 
spect orginized government, the District Attorney 
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pointed to Browne and said: “ Look at that man, who 
looks as though he never did a day’s work in his life; 
a regular fakir, charlatan and mountebank, dressed in a 
ridiculous costume for public exhibition at 10 cents ad- 
mission. And the other man, who claims to be work- 
ing in the interests of the laboring classes—a man of 
wealth, who owns a stock farm and well up in the 
necessaries of life; a man who has received contribu- 
tions, according to his own admission, and never made 
an accounting for the expenditure of a single cent.” 

These are they who, self-appointed saviors of the 
people, call themselves the Commonweal of Christ, ride 
horses while their disciples tramp, and put up at hotels 
after dumping the people on pestilential ground! Is 
there an honest workingman or woman who believes in 
such a burlesque on Christianity and liberty? Is not 
Hugh O’Donnell right in denouncing such a senseless 
proceeding as utterly repugnant to wage-earners, how- 
ever impoverished by hard times? What can be gained 
except a possible epidemic of some dread disease ? 
Let Messrs. Coxey and Browne go to the Capitol as 
other lobbyists go; let them be given a hearing before 
a special committee if necessary, and then let them go 
home. They do not represent the people of this repub- 
lic, who can settle their troubles at the polls next 
Autumn, and they have no right to imperil the lives of 
250,000 law-abiding citizens, who have no vote and 
who are at the mercy of all the cranks in creation. 





The Modern Girl.......+.+++ Sarah Grand........++++. North American Review 

“What are we to do with our girls?” distracted 
parents ask incessantly. The answer is easy enough. 
Consider them, respect the needs of their nature, and 
do not require them to conform to the exigencies of the 
day before yesterday. Parents who would do their duty 
by the modern girl should recognize the fact that the 
average of intelligence is higher in her sex than it used 
to be, that observation is involuntary, and that silence 
may conceal thought, but does not stifle it. The reason- 
ing faculty is there, and will work of its own accord, 
but probably all awry if not carefully directed. There 
are very few girls who will not strive after an ideal of 
life if only it is offered to them early. Girls are of a 
plastic nature. Their inclinations for the most part tend 
toward refining influences; but influenced they must be, 
and if there is an absence of that which is noble in the 
shape in which they are first moulded, then that which 
is ignoble is apt to take its place. There is no more 
difficult or delicate task in education than the forming 
of a young girl’s character. Ifa well-judged touch will 
on the one hand produce the most beautiful results, so 
on the other one that is ill-judged will warp and dis- 
figure. The present difficulty has already resulted both 
in good and evil. Inthe first reaction from the old state 
of things, the chattel-girl is apt to rebel against necessary 
as well as unnecessary restraint, and the consequence is 
anything but edifying; but at the same time there are 
girls growing up among us in all classes who promise to 
be among the finest specimens of their sex the world has 
ever seen in any numbers. Now and then individuals 
of the kind have appeared to show what women might 
be, but it is only in our day that the type has blossomed 
out into many representatives. These girls are the prod- 
uct of the higher education, which is truly both higher 
and an education ; and happy is the man who is fortun- 
ate enough to secure one of them for a wife. 










































THE HUMAN HAND: NATURE’S PERFECT MECHANISM* 


By Henry DRUMMOND 











One of the most perfect pieces of mechanism in the 

human body is the hand. How long it has taken to 
develop may be dimly seen by a glance at the long 
array of less accurate instruments of prehension which 
shade away with ever decreasing delicacy and perfect- 
ness as we descend the scale of animal life. At the 
bottom of that scale is the amoeba. It is a speck of 
protoplasmic jelly, headless, footless, and armless. 

When it wishes to seize microscopic particles of food 
on which it lives, a portion of its body lengthens out, 
and, moving towards the object, flows over it, engulfs 
it, and melts back again into the body. This is its 
‘hand. At any place, at any moment, it creates a hand. 
Each hand is extemporized as it is needed; when not 
needed it is not. Pass a little higher up the scale and 
observe the sea-anemone. The hand is no longer ex- 
temporized as occasion requires, but lengthened portions 
of the body are set apart and kept permanently in shape 
for the purpose of seizing food. Here, in the capital of 
twining tentacles which crowns the quivering pillar of 
the body, we get the rude approximation to the most 
useful portion of the human hand—the separated fingers. 
It is a vast improvement on the earlier hand, but the 
jointless digits are still imperfect; it is simply the 
amoeba hand cut into permanent strips. 

Passing over a multitude of intermediate forms, watch, 
in the next place, the hand of an African monkey. 
Note the great increase in usefulness due to the mus- 
cular arm upon which the hand is now extended, and 
the extraordinary capacity for varied motion afforded 
by the threefold system of jointing at shoulder, elbow, 
and wrist. The hand itself is almost the human hand ; 
there are palm and nail and articulated fingers. But 
observe how one circumstance hinders the possessor 
from taking full advantage of these great improvements— 
this hand has no thumb, or, if it has, it is but a rudi- 
ment. ‘To estimate the importance of this apparently 
insignificant organ, try for a moment without using 
the thumb to hold a book or write a letter, or do 
any single piece of manual work. A thumb is not 
merely an additional finger, but a finger so arranged 
as to be opposable to the other fingers, and thus pos- 
sess a practical efficacy greater than all the fingers 
put together. It is this which gives the organ of 
power to seize, to hold, to manipulate, to do higher 
work; this simple mechanical device, in short, endows 
the hand of intelligence with all its capacity and skill. 
Now there are animals, like the colobi, which have no 
thumb atall; there are ovners, like the marmoset, which 
possess the thumb, but in which it is not opposable; 
and there are others, the chimpanzee, for instance, in 
which the hand is in all essentials identical with man’s. 
In the human form the thumb is a little longer, and the 
whole member more delicate and shapely, but even for 
the use of her highest product, Nature has not been 
able to make anything much more perfect than the 
hand of this anthropoid ape. 


Is the hand then finished? Can Nature take out no 





* From The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By 
James Pott & Co. 


Henry Drummond. 


new patent in this direction? Is the fact that no 
novelty is introduced in the case of mana proof that 
the ultimate hand has appeared? By nomeans. And 
yet it is probable for other reasons that the ultimate 
hand has appeared; that there will never be a more 
perfectly handed animal than man. And why? Be- 
cause the causes which up to the point have furthered 
the evolution of the hand have begun to cease to act. 
In the perfecting of the bodily organs, as of all other 
devices, necessity is the mother of invention. 

As the hand was given more and more to do, it 
became more and more adapted to its work. Uptoa 
point, it responded directly to each new duty laid upon 
it. But only up toa point. There came a time when 
the necessities became too numerous and too varied for 
adaptation to keep pace with them. And the fatal day 
came, the fatal day for the hand, when he who bore it 
made a new discovery. It was the discovery of tools. 
Henceforth what the hand used to do, and was slowly 
becoming adapted to do better, was to be done by ex- 
ternal appliances. So that if anything new arose to be 
done, or to be better done, it was not a better hand that 
was now made, but a better tool. Tools are external 
hands. Levers are the extensions of the bones of the 
arm. Hammers are callous substitutes for the fist. 
Knives do the work of nails. The vice and the pincers 
replace the fingers. The day that cave-man first split 
the marrow-bone of a bear, thrusting a stick into it and 
striking it home with a stone—that day the doom of the 
hand was sealed. 

But has not man to make his tools, and will not that 
induce the development of the hand to an as yet un- 
known perfection? No. Because tools are not made 
with the hand. They are made with the brain. Fora 
time, certainly, man had to make his tools, and for a 
time this work recompensed him physically, and the arm 
became elastic and the fingers dexterous and strong. 
But soon he made tools to make these tools. In place 
of shaping things with the hand, he invented the turn- 
ing-lathe; to save his fingers he requisitioned the loom; 
instead of working his muscles he gave out the contract 
to electricity and steam. Man, therefore, from this time 
forward will cease to develop materially these organs 
of his body. If he develops them outside his body, fill- 
ing the world everywhere with artificial hands, supply- 
ing the workshops with fingers more intricate and deft 
than organic evolution could make in a millennium, 
and loosing energies upon them infinitely more gigantic 
than his muscles could ever generate in a whole life- 
time, it is enough. 

Evolution after all is a slow process. Its great labor 
is to work up to a point where invention shall be pos- 
sible, and where, by the powers of the human mind, and 
by the mechanical utilization of the energies of the uni- 
verse, the results of ages of development may be antici- 
pated. Further changes, therefore, within the body it- 
self are made unnecessary. Evolution has taken a new 
departure. For the arrest of the hand is not the ces- 
sation of evolution but its immense acceleration, and 
the reduction of its energies into higher channels. 
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MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 





Musical Curiosities.......... Freaks in Harmonies........ The Boston Herald 

When on August 10, 1792, the Jacobins dictated 
their terms at Paris for a National Convention, Lafay- 
ette, who was in command of the army of the frontier, 
and several of his general officers, quitted the French 
army in disgust. They were seized by the King of 
Prussia, from him transferred to the custody of Austria, 
and long confined in the castle of Olmutz in Moravia. 
Although each of the prisoners was kept solitary, yet 
their apartments were so arranged that they were all 
within hearing of each other when standing at the win- 
dows of their respective chambers. To improve this 
advantage they thought of the following plan: There 
was at Paris a number of tunes called Airs of the Pont 
Neuf, or those popular ballads that were sung at the 
corners of the streets and other public places. The 
words belonging to these airs were so well known that 
to strike up a few of the notes was to recall to memory 
the words that accompanied them. By this means the 
captives at Olmutz gradually composed for themselves 
a vocabulary, by whistling these notes at their windows; 
and this vocabulary, after a short time, became so com- 
plete, and even comprehensive, that two or three notes 
from each air formed their alphabet and effected their 
intercourse. By this means they communicated news 
to each other concerning their families, the progress of 
the war, etc., and when, by good fortune, one of them 
had procured a gazette, he whistled the contents of it to 
his partners in captivity. The commandant of the for- 
tress was constantly informed of these unaccountable 
concerts. He listened, he set spies; but the whole thing 
being a language of convention, the most practiced 
magician would have failed in detecting the intention 
and real expression of the notes heard. 

One of the most peculiar and unique concerts which 
I think was ever given was what might be called a pig 
concert. The abbot of Baigne, a man of wit and skilled 
in the construction of new musical instruments, was or- 
dered by Louis XI., King of France, more in jest than 
in earnest, to procure him a concert of swine’s voices. 
The abbot said the thing could doubtless be done, but 
that it would take a good deal of money. The King 
ordered that he should have whatever he required for 
the purpose. The abbot then wrought a thing as sin- 
gular as ever was seen, for out of a great number of 
hogs of several ages, which he got together and placed 
under a tent or pavilion, covered with velvet, before 
which he had a table of wood painted with a certain 
number of keys, he made an organical instrument, and 
as he played upon the said keys with little spikes which 
pricked the hogs, he made them cry in such consonance 
that he highly delighted the King and all his company. 

About sixty years ago Jean Henri, the famous tam- 
bour major of the Emperor Napoleon, exhibited his 
extraordinary talents at the London Lyceum Theatre. 
Of his performances we are told that, avoiding the noisy 
and monotonous sound of the drum, he raised the exer- 
cise of beating it to a musical art by playing at one 
time on fifteen surrounding and different toned drums, 
in a soft and harmonious style, forming in effect a novel 
and complete instrument. He accompanied a full band 
and went through several such extraordinary evolutions as 


to astonish the audience, particularly in beating one rapid 
march. Among other unprecedented feats, he caused 
twenty-eight drumsticks to fly in the air in all directions, 
catching them in a peculiar manner under his arms and 
between his legs. Playing on his various drums, he 
passed from one to the other with such amazing rapidity 
that the eyes of the spectatoys, it is said, could scarcely 
follow the motion of his body and hands, and were left 
to wonder how the very novel effect was produced. 
Musical and raechanical prodigies there have been in 
plenty, but it is not often that both thesé attributes are 
combined in one person, and still more rare—perhaps 
altogether singular—that these should be combined in 
the person of a man who was blind. John Watson, a 
native of Dundee, Scotland, who was born in the closing 
decade of the last century, lost his sight by the small- 
pox when only five years of age. At the age of thirteen 
years he was admitted into the asylum for the blind at 
Edinburgh, where he soon distinguished himself by his 
knowledge of mechanics and the improvements which 
he was able to make upon any piece of machinery sub- 
mitted to him. He also showed a talent for music, 
which, however, from the necessity of gaining 4 liveli- 
hood by the labor of his hands, he was unable to culti- 
vate for some time. He played on the violin and vio- 
loncello at the same timt. The stops, says the relator 
of this anecdote, by which he shortened the strings of 
his violoncello have been fitted with move than ordinary 
elegance and precision, additional springs having been 
added to assist and relieve his leg in the operation of 
bowing, and the bow has been fastened to his foot by 
new machinery, which insures more powerful and steady 
execution. ‘ Indeed,” remarks the writer of the story, 
“the whole of this machinery was so constructed that he 
could play both instruments for a very great length of 
time without more fatigue than if he played only upon 
one. Nor was this all; for, by the very nice and accu- 
rate application of mechanism, wholly invented by him- 
self, he could perform on two violoncellos at the same 
time, and the one upon which he played the principal 
strain was so contrived as to have the power and tone 
of two played by different performers, so that he might 
be said to play three violoncellos—the principal strain 
upon two and the bass upon the third. Nor was this 
compass limited, for the instrument upon which he 
played the principal strain had a range of sixty-four 
semitones, and more could be added if necessary.” 





Fate of the Etching......... Peril of Over-Production.......... New York Sun 

If the reproductive etchers of this country had but 
heeded the lesson taught by the fable of the fine and 
accomplished old goose that laid the golden eggs, a 
charming art would not now be languishing for want of 
support. Like the poor goose that could deliver her 
golden fruit only under certain restrictions as to produc- 
tion, and lost her life because her owner could not wait 
for the slow processes of nature, so, when a dozen years 
or less ago etchings were in great demand among col- 
lectors of proofs and prints, an excess of zeal on the 
part of the publishers led them to the folly of killing 
their faithful goose in an effort to get all the money 
there was in circulation. Among the first printers of 
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etchings of importance in this country was Mr. G. W. H. 
Ritchie, and he began some twelve years ago. For 
three or four years the demand for proofs and prints of 
fine plates increased with a growing appreciation of the 
etcher’s art. Good proofs fetched fine prices, and the 
natural limitations in the life of a copper plate kept 
values up to a profitable figure. Thomas Moran, the 
painter, and the Kings were among the first in this 
country to produce large and important plates, and while 
the boom lasted, Mr. Ritchie says he could not print 
etchings fast enough. Then the publishers began cut- 
ting throats and things went to the dogs. A print that 
in those days cost $1.50 to make on parchment and $1 
each on India or Japan paper, can now be turned out 
for about 23 cents. Smaller plates and the narrow pic- 
tures called “ strip ” etchings used to cost 35 cents each 
to print, and to-day may be turned out in unlimited 
edition for 5 cents each. ‘These prices are simply for 
the printing. Forty prints constituted a good day’s 
work when the work was well done. Now a man will 
print 250 impressions a day, with about as much feeling 
for expression and tone as a modern Hoe perfecting 
press bestows upon newspapers turned out at the rate 
of nearly 50,000 an hour, 

The result of this state of affairs is that there is prac- 
tically no demand at all for reproductive etchings to- 
day, and last fall but two plates of any consequence 
were published. Perhaps it will aid an understanding 
of how these changes have come about if something is 
told here of what an etching is and in what its peculiar 
value consists. ‘The persons who confound pen and ink 
drawings with etchings are probably nearly all dead by 
this time, and it may be unnecessary to begin with the 
elementary statement that an etching is an impression 
printed from a metal plate, copper usually, into which 
the lines to be printed are bitten with acid or cut, as in 
“dry point” etching, with the needle. The copper 
plate from which a visiting card is printed illustrates it 
exactly, except that in that case the lines are engraved 
with a burin instead of being eaten out with acid. The 
print is made by inking the plate and then wiping it off, 
leaving the incised lines filled with ink, which is then 
transferred under pressure to paper. In principle the 
process is simple enough; in practice, however, it has 
its difficulties, which are successfully overcome only by 
the exercise of skill and a cultivated artistic taste. 

The special merits of this method of making pic- 
tures are first in its freedom and delicacy of line, its 
velvety depth of shadow, and in the opportunity 
afforded for an expression of the personality and feel- 
ing of the artist. The needle’s delicate tracery 
over the surface of the copper plate is in fact and 
effect an autographic note of the artist’s sentiment. 
But the werk is only half done when the plate is 
etched. ‘The printing of it is of itself a work of art, and 
while a poor plate can never produce a fine impression, 
the most beautiful etching may be wholly ruined in the 
printing. Each single print must be treated separately 
and as if it were the only proof. The plate must be 
inked and then wiped off in parts and in varying 
degrees according to the nature of the picture and the 
tones required, and this process must be repeated for 
every single impression. No two proofs are likely to be 
precisely alike. The sympathetic manipulatigns of the 
skilled printer makes each impression a distinctly indi- 
vidual performance, usually made under the personal 


care of the etcher himself. It is perhaps proper to have 
these elementary particulars as to etchings recalled to 
mind in order to understand how the work has been 
cheapened and the artistic value of good plates destroyed. 
Formerly the number of perfect prints possible was 
limited by the wearing away of the soft copper under 
repeated impressions. An added value was given to 
the prints by reason of this fact, and in London the 
Print Sellers’ Association has made it possible to guar- 
antee that not more than a certain number of impres- 
sions of any plate—say 250—shall be made. Plates 
are then destroyed to prevent the circulation of inferior 
impressions. Such an organization in this country a 
few years ago, if the cupidity of the publishers had not 
prevented its formation, would have saved the goose. 
Early proofs of certain fine plates command amazing 
prices to-day, in the hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars, by reason of their rarity. The proofs are the 
early, experimental impressions of a plate, and are often 
of many “states” according as the plate has been re- 
etched or changed by additions or eliminations. It may 
be interesting to state the order of the various proofs 
now known to the collector. They have their origin in 
the habits of engravers for two centuries past. The 
“‘artist’s proof ” was printed first before any title or sig- 
nature or lettering of any sort had been added. The 
“‘ proof before letters” was that impression of the en- 
graved plate after the names of the painter and engraver 
had been added, but before the title had been engraved. 
The “ open letter” proof was taken next after the title 
had been added in outline only, and then followed the 
‘lettered prints,” which constituted the remainder of 
the edition. As the plate was subjected to more and 
more wear, the earlier proofs, of course, were the finest 
and most valuable. The “remarque proof” ought to 
take precedence of the “ artist’s proof” if etchers and 
publishers had all been honest, but it has come to be a 
mere empty pretense and affectation. The “ remarque” 
was formerly some little sketch on the margin of the 
plate, originally perhaps an accidental effect and to be 
found only in some early trial proof, and afterward 
removed from the finished plate by burnishing. At a 
later day the “‘remarque” was left on a limited number 
of proofs that were then signed by the etcher. Nowa- 
days it has come to be a fancy device, to be found on 
the cheapest prints and in unlimited editions—a false 
pretense, in fact. The number of proofs that may be 
taken varies with different plates and according to the 
honesty of the publisher. Formerly there might be from 
thirty or fifty “‘ remarque ” proofs, but in these degenerate 
days the edition is limited only by the demand. One 
very important element in the cheapening of etchings 
has been the method of steel facing the copper by 
means of an electro-plating process. This is done after 
the proofs have been taken of the early states of the 
plate and when the etching is finally finished. An ex- 
tremely thin film of steel is deposited upon the face of 
the etched plate, hardening the surface and making it 
possible to print a practically unlimited number of im- 
pressions, the ten-thousandth of which may be practi- 
cally as sharp and perfect as the first. Unscrupulous 
publishers did not wait for the invention of steel plating, 
however, before they flooded the market with signed 
“ artist’s proofs ” in practically unlimited editions, trust- 
ing to the popularity of etchings and the artist’s signa- 
ture to offset and conceal the fact that a plate was worn 








out. While there was a demand many artists foolishly 
consented to sign alleged proofs by the hundred with 
no concern for a confiding but not always discriminating 
public. The signature and the remarque presently came 
to be regarded with suspicion, and certain of the most 
prolific and least scrupulous etchers etched themselves 
out. They became common, and their plates no longer 
sold. When the steel plate was invented there was no 
longer any good reason why good plates should not 
endure to print thousands of impressions where the cop- 
per plate was not good for more than 250, but, mean- 
time the “ boom” had begun to die out, and over-pro- 
duction killed it. Prints that five years ago sold readily 
for from $75 to $100 may be had now for $3, and 
prints of fairly good plates are to be had at every dry 
goods store and back-street picture shop for 40 cents, 
50 cents and $1. Of course, many of these com- 
mercial etchings are the work of wholly unworthy artists, 
prints of no artistic merit whatever, but they are etchings, 
and they are signed and usually have a remarque, and 
that is enough for fifty cents. But while there are good 
plates represented on these bargain counters, there are 
no good prints. The commercial printer turns out 
etchings as he would visiting cards printed with all tone 
cleanly wiped away, the lines left hard and over black, 
all the romance gone, and merely the most mechanical 
impression left of a plate that, to be properly printed, 
should have the careful handling of an artist. The 
cheap print may cost five cents to make; the good im- 
pression would cost a dollar. 

Just now a new form of print is attracting attention 
as a possible successor to the etching in the uncertain 
favor of the public, and that is the colored mezzotint or 
engraving. It is not yet achieved, but there are two or 
three artists in New York now engaged in experimenting, 
in the hope of discovering a way to make prints in 
several colors and at a single impression. Some of the 
results are interesting as giving a hint of what may be 
accomplished by applying the colored inks to the etched 
or engraved plate where desired, as one would apply 
paint to canvas, and thus printing at once in the several 
colors; but they are not wholly satisfactory as yet. 





Ina Japanese Theatre..........++++ Clement Scott.........+.00++ The Sketch 

The chance of seeing Danjiro, the great Japanese 
actor, at the largest and best of the theatres at Tokio 
was not one to be resisted, and, though it was one of 
the coldest days in an exceptionally bitter winter—and 
a Japanese theatre is so constructed in the matter of 
draughts and aggressive blasts of March wind as to lay 
up for the audience in the future a violent attack of in- 
fluenza—to the theatre at Tokio I duly repaired, pre- 
pared to risk my life in the cause of the drama. 

Danjiro is a great institution. He isthe Henry Irving 
of Japan. Whenever he acts, the prices are raised, but 
still the house is crammed full. And the great Danjiro 
is, in his way, a reformer. Hitherto men and women 
have never been mixed on the Japanese stage. There 
have been plays entirely acted by men and boys, and by 
women and girls, but recently Danjiro has allowed his 
daughters to go on the regular stage, and I was lucky 
enough to see their first performance at the Tokio 
theatre. A visit to a Japanese theatre is aserious under- 
taking, I can assure you. The matinée question, that 


agitates us so much at home, and the discussion whether 
it is best to take our dramatic nourishment before or 
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after dinner or supper, is settled in Japanin a very decided 
fashion. If you would follow custom, it will be neces- 
sary to take your seat before ten o’clock in the morning, 
and granted you area very conscientious dramatic critic, 
it is not likely that you will be dismissed until nine or 
ten o’clock at night. Before I came to Japan the long- 
est entertainment at which I ever assisted was the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. That iasted from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m., with the briefest interval for refresh- 
ment. But the record was completely beaten at Tokio. 
All the same, you are not allowed to starve. Each 
theatre-owner is also the proprietor of several tea-houses 
in the immediate neighborhood, and if you want to give 
a very swell theatre party you will take care to order in 
your box several repasts during the course of the day. 
There you sit on your haunches witha square fire-box in 
front of you, and your friends around you, in a deep 
well sunk into the pit floor of the house, andin this four- 
sided pen you can tiffin off raw fish and soy, and dine 
off sweet mashed chestnuts served up with sea-weed and 
an offensive vegetable called “ daiken,” which would put 
the nosé of the strongest Limburger cheese completely 
out of joint; and you can drink cups of “saké” and 
smoke little pipes literally from morning till night. 

There are plenty of long waits and “ entr’actes ” at a 
Japanese theatre. You begin with a grim historical ro- 
mance; this is usually followed by a dance, or series of 
posturings, that lasts for two good hours, to the tune of 
the most horrible music that ever maddened human ear 
and nerves, and you are seldom dismissed without a 
modern drama of the most intensely realistic kind, full 
of murders and suicides and “ happy despatches,” and 
copious floods of real blood which would delight the 
hearts of the members of the Independent Theatre So- 
ciety. No County Councils, benches of magistrates, or 
Lord Chamberlains interfere with the legitimate pleasures 
of the people in Japan. Where they go to be amused 
they elect to eat, drink and smoke, and talk freely to 
their friends, and in the course of the day, if the most 
curious-minded in the audience choose to wander on 
the stage between the acts or during the progress of 
the play, no one appears to raise objection. 

When I first stepped inside a J apanese theatre and looked 
around me, I was reminded of a discussion on the real 
theatre of the future which was started in the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, and ably argued as well as illus- 
trated, a few years ago, by Henry Irving and his friend 
Mr. Darbishire. In shape it is as nearly square as pos- 
sible, in size it only admits of two tiers, at the most, above 
the pit and stall space, and it has the distinct advantage 
that every one inthe audience can see and hear, wherever 
he is seated. The Japanese theatre is the most conven- 
ient shape that I have ever seen, and if Mr. Irving can 
ever get space enough for his projected theatre of the future 
and will insist on a wider stage, a wider auditorium, and a 
generally lower level, I am convinced he will be working 
in the right direction. The Japanese theatres are not 
only conveniently shaped but commendably safe. You 
can get outside any gallery or corridor in a couple of 
seconds and descend outside to the street level. This 
facility for ingress and egress makes the theatre terribly 
cold and draughty, but, then, I have never seen a house, 
hotel, or playhouse in Japan that was constructed with 
a view to winter weather. Paper windows, panel doors, 
and match-board partitions certainly do not suit a tem- 
perature of 28 or 30 degrees. 
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On the other hand, there are novelties in a Japanese 
theatre to which, probably, Mr. Irving and his brother 
managers would scarcely assent. The most curious of 
these is the broad path across the stalls and pit, leading 
from the stage proper to the front of the house, called 
the “ hanamichi,” or “flowery way.” This path is not for 
the spectators, but for the actors on the scene, and I can 
only compare it to the pathway put across the pit and 
stalls when a conjurer is on the stage who desires to mix 
with his audience. In some Japanese theatres there are 
two of these “ flowery ways,” in all one, and they are in- 
variably used when one of the characters is supposed to 
be starting on or is returning from a long journey. The 
Japanese actor, particularly Danjiro, is very great at 
entrances, but greater still at exits, and loves, when he is 
thus acting in dumb show, to be right among his audi- 
ence, in order that they may study every facial expres- 
sion. I have seen a pathetic exit by Danjiro that took 
at least ten minutes along the “flowery way,” straight 
across the auditorium, without a word spoken. 

You will ask me, no doubt, to give an instance from 
our own stage record where the Japanese “flowery-way” 
could be used in a serious play. Well, I can recall a 
very celebrated entrance as well as an exit by Henry 
Irving when he was playing Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice—a play, by the way, that has been modernized 
for the Japanese stage without any compliment to Shake- 
speare. The entrance was where Shylock comes over 
the Venetian bridge after the supper, to find his daughter 
and his ducats gone; the exit was the ever-celebrated 
one of the dignified and heart-broken Jew at the con- 
clusion of the trial scene. In Japan the Shylock would 
come in and go out by the “flowery way,” and he might 
take as long about it as ever he liked—the longer the 
better for the audience, who love to see the leading actor 
in their midst. In the matter of expression they are 
very keen, and there are plays where demons and hob. 
goblins, supposed to be unseen, gambol about the stage 
in order to throw a light under the actor’s face. Strange 
to say, the limelight is unknown, and the general light- 
ing of the scene is wretched in the extreme. 

The next novelty that I noted was one of some 
practical use. The stage proper is provided with a cir- 
cular turn-table, such as we see on an English railway, 
but beautifully worked into the floor. Thus a scene, 
actors and all, can be turned completely round without 
dropping the curtain, and one scene can be completely 
set at the back of the circle while they are acting in 
the front. Something like this plan has, I believe, been 
tried both in Paris and America, but therevolving turn-table 
of Japan is the first I haveever seen. Not, indeed, that 
they dispense with the drop-curtain altogether. Quite 
the contrary. Every actor of eminence has, at least, a 
dozen drop-curtains of his own, the presents of devoted 
spectators. Some are most beautiful and costly, em- 
broidered silks and satins decorated with devices, and 
adorned with poems and dedications in the actor’s honor. 
in Japan they do not throw flowers or wreaths at an 
actor; they give him a drop-curtain, and it becomes his 
personal property. In Japan they applaud freely; they 
weep copiously, but never hiss. It is said that the 
Japanese are unemotional, but even in the old days of 
Robson and The Porter’s Knot at the Olympic I have 
never seen such floods of tears shed in a theatre as I 
did one afternoon at Nagasaki, the situation being the 
parting of an old mother and her favorite son. The 
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women spectators were literally rocking with grief, and 
I thought these tears would put out the fires in the little 
boxes in the pit. Danjiro chants his sentences, his 
voice ranging from a deep bass to the squeakiest falsetto. 
The effect is that of a swaying signboard, creaked by a 
gust of wind. What we call natural acting is unknown; 
tradition and conventionality are paramount. 

The dramas are usually based on an historical or 
legendary romance, and are divided into two parts, one 
conversational, the other choral. Theactors carry on the 
conversation, but the chorus is sung with the accompani- 
mentof a “samisen” bya person orpersonsin the “tsubo,” 
a screened seat on the right of and above the main stage. 
The chorus explains the emotion and characters of the 
personage, and while this really dreadful music goes on 
the actors make the gestures only. In this respect the 
Japanese drama resembles the theatre of the Greeks, 
only I trust that such discordant chants never offended 
the sensitive Grecian ear. The music in a Cairene café, 
when the girls are rolling round the stage, or the strains 
of an Indian nautch are bad enough in all conscience, 
but never have I heard such terrible sounds as come 
from the “samisen” when the “ geisha” girls dance at a 
Japanese dinner, or when there is an interlude of postur- 
ing between the Japanese plays. Danjiro is the greatest 
actor on the Japanese stage; but conceive an artist of 
his eminence dressed up as a woman, with “ kimono” 
and “ obi,” and going through the most tedious postur- 
ings for over an hour, bending and swaying his body and 
This is called amuse- 
ment in Japan, and the people like nothing so well as 
one of these interminable dances, accompanied by a 
weird kind of Japanese music that is calculated to drive 
the ordinary European melancholy mad. 

By a curious coincidence, I was at the large shrine on 
the hill-top at Kamakura on the day before I saw the 
legend connected with this shrine enacted by Danjiro at 
Tokio. On the steps of this ancient and curious temple 
stands a splendid “‘icho” tree, said to be more than a thou- 
sand years old. Behind this very tree, according to the 
legend, Kuggo stood in 1219, waiting for the approach 
of his uncle, Sanetono, the third Shogun of the Mina- 
moto family, who was going to visit the shrine to avenge 
his father. As Sanetono descended the steps, Kuggo 
rushed out, cut him down, and carried off his head. 
This was the sensation scene of the play, and it caused 
me to burst out into a fit of irreverent laughter. The 
procession came slowly and solemnly up the “flowery 
way,” but when the doomed uncle came down the temple 
steps out popped Kuggo, who polished off the old gentle- 
man in true pantomimic style. He fell with his body 
close to some drapery, so that a bleeding head was easily 
passed to the actor, and then the fun began. With his 
uncle’s head in one hand and a sword in the other, he 
went through a transpontine combat that would have 
delighted N. T. Hicks or T. P. Cooke in the old Surrey 
days. The intrepid murderer was attacked in front and 
behind by an avenging army, but he slew them all single- 
handed. Having polished off those in front, he made a 
bound into the air and attacked his enemies in the rear, 
and then, with the stage literally littered with dead 
bodies, he bounded off down the “flowery way,” the 
head still bleeding and the sword dripping blood in his 
victorious hands, to the rapturous applause of a delighted 
audience, who cheered him to the echo, and almost 
mobbed him at his exit. Then the curtain fell. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





The Stickit Minister.....8. R. Crockett..... The Stickit Minister (Macmillan)* 

The crows were wheeling behind the plough in scat- 
tering clusters, and plumping singly upon the soft, thick 
grubs the ploughshare was turning out so mercilessly 
upon an unkindly world. 

Robert Fraser bent to the plough handles, and cast 
a keen and wary eye towards his guide posts on the 
ridge. His face was colorless even when a dash of rain 
came swirling across from the crest of Ben Gairn, 
whose steep bulk heaved itself, a blue haystack, above 
the level horizon of the moorland. He was dressed 
like any other ploughman of the south uplands—rough 
homespun, much the worse for wear, and leggings the 
color of the red soil he was reversing with the share of 
his plough. Yet there was that about Robert Fraser 
which marked him no common man. When he paused 
at the top of the ascent, and stood with his back against 
the horns of the plough,—the countryman’s legacy from 
Adam of the Mattock,—he pushed back his weather- 
beaten straw hat with a characteristic gesture, and 
showed a white forehead with blue veins channeling 
it—a damp, heavy lock of black hair clinging to it as 
in Severn’s picture of John Keats on his deathbed. 

Robert Fraser saw a couple of black specks which 
moved smoothly and evenly along the top of the dis- 
tant dyke of the highway. He stood still, for a moment 
or two, watching them. As they came nearer, they 
resolved themselves into a smart young man sitting in a 
well-equipped gig drawn by a showily actioned horse, 
and driven by a man in livery. As they passed rapidly 
along the road the hand of the young man appeared in 
a careless wave of recognition over the stone dyke, and 
Robert Fraser lifted his slack rein in staid acknowledg- 
ment. It was more than a year since the brothers had 
looked each other so nearly in the eyes. They were 
Dr. Henry Fraser, the rising physician of Cairn Edward, 
and his elder brother, Robert, once a student of Divinity 
at Edinburgh College, whom three parishes knew as 
“The Stickit Minister.” 

When Robert Fraser stabled his horses that night 
and went in to his supper, he was not surprised to find 
his friend, Saunders M’Quhirr, of Drumquhat, sitting 
by the peat fire in the “room.” Robert had taken to 
Saunders ever since—the back of his ambition broken 
—he had settled down to the farm, and he welcomed 
him with shy cordiality. 

“‘ You'll take a cup of tea, Saunders ?” he asked. 

“ Thank ye, Robert, I wadna be waur o’t.” 

“TI saw your brither the day,” said Saunders M’Qu- 
hirr, after the tea-cups had been cleared away and the 
silent housekeeper had replaced the books upon the 
table. Saunders picked a couple of them up, and, hav- 
ing adjusted his glasses, he read the titles—Milton’s 
Works and Dorner’s Person of Christ. 

“I saw yer brither the day; he maun be gettin’ a 
big practice ! ” 

“ Ay!” said Robert Fraser, very thoughtfully. 

Saunders M’Quhirr glanced up quickly. 

“TI never told you how I came to leave the college, 
Saunders,” said the younger man, resting his brow on a 





* A ‘ stickit minister’’ is a candidate for clerical office who is 
disqualified because of incompetency or immorality. 





hand that even the horn of the plough could not make 
other than diaphanous. 

“No,” said Saunders, quietly, with a tender gleam 
coming into humorsome, kindly eyes lurking under bushy 
tussocks of gray eyebrow. 

“No,” continued Robert Fraser, “I have not spoken 
of it to so many; but you’ve been a good frien’ to me, 
Saunders, and I think you should hear it. I have not 
tried to set myself right with folks in the general, but I 
would like to let you see clearly before I go my ways 
to Him who seeth from the beginning.” 

“ Hear till him,” said Saunders; “man, yer hoast 
(cough) is no’ near as sair as it was i’ the back-end. 
Ye'll be here lang efter me; but lang or short, weel do 
ye ken, Robert Fraser, that ye need not to pit yersel’ 
richt wi’ me. Hev I no’ kenned ye sins ye war the 
size o’ twa scrubbers ?” 

““T thank you, Saunders,” said Robert, “ but I am 
well aware that I’m to die this year. No, no, not a 
word, It is the Lord’s will! It’s no more than seven 
years now since I first kenned my days were to be few. 
It was the year my faither died, and left Harry and me 
by our lane, 

“ He left no sillar to speak of, just plenty to lay him 
decently in the kirkyard among his forebears. I had 
been a year at the Divinity Hall then, and was going 
up to put in my discourses for the next session. I had 
been troubled with my breast for some time, and so 
called one day at the infirmary to get a word with Sir 
James. He was very busy when I went in, and never 
noticed me till the hoast took me. Then, on a sudden, 
he looked up from his papers, came quickly over to me, 
put his own white handkerchief to my mouth, and 
quietly said, ‘ Come into my room, laddie.’ Ay, he was 
a good man and a faithful, Sir James. He told me 
that with care I might live five or six years, but it would 
need great care. Then a strange, prickly coldness came 
over me, and I seemed to walk light-headed in an 
atmosphere suddenly rarified. I think I know now how 
the mouse feels under the air-pump. 

“Well, I came my ways home to the Dullarg, and 
night and day I considered what was to be done, with 
so much to do, and so little time to do it. It was clear 
that both Harry and me could not go through the col- 
lege on the little my faither had left. So late one night 
I saw my way clear to what I shoulddo. Harry must 
go, I must stay. I’must come home to the farm, and 
be my own ‘man’; then I could send Harry to the 
college to be a doctor, for he had no call to the ministry 
as once I thought I had. More than that, it was laid 
on me to tell Jessie Loudon that Robert Fraser was no 
better than a machine set to go five years. 

“ Now all these things I did, Saunders, but there’s 
no use telling you what they cost in the doing. They 
were right to do, and they were done. I do not repent 
any of them. I would do them all over again were 
they to do, but it’s been bitterer than I thought.” 

The Stickit Minister took his head off his hand and 
leaned wearily back in his chair. 

“ The story went over the country that I had failed in 
my examinations, and I never said that I had not. But 
there were some that knew better who might have con- 
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tradicted the report if they had liked. I settled down to 
the farm, and I put Harry through the college, sending 
all but a bare living to him in Edinburgh. I worked 
the work of the farm, rain and shine, ever since, and 
have been for these six years the ‘ stickit minister ’ that 
all the world kens the day. Whiles Harry did not 
think that he got enough. He was always writing for 
more. He was aye different to me, ye ken, Saunders, 
and he canna be judged fairly by the same standard 
as you and me.” 

“ T ken,” said Saunders M’Quhirr, a spark of light 
lying in the quiet of his eyes. 

* Well,” continued Robert Fraser, lightened by Saun- 
ders’ apparent agreement, ‘“ the time came when he was 
clear from college and wanted a practice. He had been 
ill-advised that he had not got his share of the farm, 
and he wanted it selled to share and share alike. Now 
I kenned, and you ken, Saunders, that it’s no’ worth 
much in one share, let alone two. So I got the place 
quietly bonded, and bought him old Dr. Aitken’s prac- 
tice in Cairn Edward with the money. 

**T have tried to do my best for the lad, for it was 
laid on me to be my brother’s keeper. He doesna come 
here much,” continued Robert, “ but I think he’s not so 
ill against me as he was. Saunders, he waved his hand 
to me when he was gain’ by the day!” 

‘‘ That was kind of him,” said Saunders McQuhirr. 

** Ay, was it no’,” said the Stickit Minister, eagerly, 
with a soft look in his eyes as he glanced up at his 
brother’s portrait, in cap and gown, over the china dogs 
on the mantelpiece. 

“‘T got my notice this morning that the bond is to be 
called up in November,” said Robert. “So I'll be 
obliged to flit.” 

Saunders M’Quhirr started to his feet in a moment. 
‘“« Never,” he said, with a spark of fire alive now in his 
eyes, “never as lang as there’s a beast on Drumquhat, 
or a poun’ in Cairn Edward Bank,” bringing down his 
clenched fist upon the Milton on the table. 

“ No, Saunders, no,” said the Stickit Minister, gently ; 
“T thank you kindly, but I’ll be flitted before that!” 





In the Organ Loft........+++. Consider the Lilies............+ Chicago Tribune 
The choir was singing a new arrangement of the 
beautiful anthem, “Consider the Lilies.” The pure 
sweet voice of the soprano rose clearly and distinctly. 
They toi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 


They toil not. 
Ny-y-y-ther do they spin. 
She paused, and the tenor took up the strain: 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin, 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 
They toil not, 
They toil not, 
Nee-ee-ee-ther do they spin. 

The tenor ceased, and the basso, a solemn, red-haired 
young man with somewhat worldly-looking eye and a 
voice like a fog-horn, broke in: 

Nay-ay-ay-ther do they spin. 
They toi-oi-oi-oil not, 

They toil not, 

They toil not. 
Nay-ay-ay-ay-ther do they spin. 

Then the voices of the three singers were lifted up in 
semi-chorus : 
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Ny-y-y-ther ) 
Nee-ee-ee-ther % do they spin. 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 

They toi-oi-oi-oil not. 

They toil not, 

They toil not. 

Ny-y-y-ther ? 
Nee-ee-ee-ther ' do they spin. 
Nay-ay-ay-ther 


“ Brethren,” said the gray-haired, old-fashioned pas- 
tor, when the choir had finished, “ we will begin the 
service of the morning by singing the familiar hymn : 


And am I yet alive?” 





The Benitous’ Slave....Kate Chopin.... Bayou Folk (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Old Uncle Oswald believed he belonged to the 
Bénitous, and there was no getting the notion out of 
his head. Monsieur tried every way, for there was no 
sense in it. Why, it must have been fifty years since 
the Bénitous owned him. He had belonged to others 
since, and had later been freed. Beside, there was not 
a Bénitou left in the parish now, except one rather deli- 
cate woman, who lived with her little daughter in a 
corner of Natchitoches town, and constructed ‘“ fashion- 
able millinery.” The family had dispersed, and almost 
vanished, and the plantation had lost its identity. 

But that made no difference to Uncle Oswald. He 
was always running away from Monsieur—who kept him 
out of pure kindness—and trying to get back to those 
Bénitous. 

More than that, he was constantly getting injured in 
such attempts. Once he fell into the bayou and was 
nearly drowned. Again he barely escaped being run 
down by an engine. But another time, when he had 
been lost two days, and finally discovered in an uncon- 
scious and half-dead condition in the woods, Monsieur 
and Doctor Bonfils reluctantly decided that it was time 
to “do something” for the old man. 

So, one sunny spring morning, Monsieur ‘took Uncle 
Oswald in the buggy, and drove over to Natchitoches 
with him, intending to take the evening train for the 
institution in which the poor creature was to be cared for. 

It was quite early in the afternoon when they reached 
town, and Monsieur found himself with several hours to 
dispose of before train-time. He tied his horses in front 
of the hotel—the quaintest old stuccoed house, too ab- 
surdly unlike a “hotel” for anything—and entered. 
But he left Uncle Oswald seated upon a shaded bench 
just within the yard. 

There were people occasionally coming in and going 
out, but no one took the smallest notice of the old 
negro drowsing over the cane that he held between his 
knees. ‘The sight was common in Natchitoches. 

One who passed in was a little girl about twelve, with 
dark, kindeyes, and daintily carrying a parcel. She was 
dressed in blue calico, and wore a stiff white sun- 
bonnet, extinguisher fashion, over her brown curls. 

Just as she passed Uncle Oswald again, on her way 
out, the old man, half asleep, let fall his cane. She 
picked it up and handed it back to him, as any nice 
child would have done. 

‘“‘ Oh,’ thankee, thankee, missy,” stammered Uncle, 
all confused at being waited upon by this little lady. 
“You is a putty lile gal. Wi’at’s you name, honey ?” 

‘“‘ My name’s Susanne; Susanne Bénitou,” replied the 
girl. Instantly the old negro stumbled to his feet. With- 
out a moment’s hesitancy he followed the little one out 
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through the gate, down the street, and around the 
corner. An hour later that Monsieur, after a distracted 
search, found him standing upon the gallery of the tiny 
house in which Madame Bénitou kept “ fashionable 
millinery.” 

Mother and daughter were sorely perplexed to com- 
prehend the intentions of the venerable servitor, who 
stood, hat in hand, persistently awaiting their orders. 

Monsieur understood and appreciated the situation 
at once, and he has prevailed upon Madame Bénitou 
to accept the gratuitous services of Uncle Oswald for 
the sake of the old darky’s own safety and happiness. 

Uncle Oswald never tries to run away now. He 
chops wood and hauls water. He cheerfully and faith- 
fully bears the parcels that Susanne used to carry; and 
makes an excellent cup of black coffee. 

I met the old man the other day in Natchitoches, 
contentedly stumbling down St. Denis street with a 
basket of figs that some one was sending to his mis- 
tress. I asked him his name. “ My name’s Oswal’, 
Madam; Oswal’—dat’s my name. I b’longs to de 
Bénitous,” and some one told me his story then. 





Facing Death...... True Western Stoicism...... M. Quad...... Chicago Times 


Arrested, fined, convicted and sentenced to be hung 
for murder—that is, the law called it murder. The 
prisoner had thought it all over many times, and he 
couldn’t see how it was murder. He had taken up a 
stray mule. The owner came along and refused to pay 
the trifling sum demanded for expenses. There had to 
bea fight, of course, and when mountaineers fight they 
mean to kill each other. He killed the owner of the 
mule. What was there wrong about that? Didn’t he 
receive five knife wounds in the man’s efforts to kill 
him? Wasn’t it kill or be killed? 

And why should they arrest him and confine him in 
jail? He had no idea of going away. Why should he 
go? And why must he have a lawyer and a jury and 
a trial lasting four days when he could have told the 
judge all about it in five minutes? He summed up 
the whole case in his quaint, ignorant way when he rose 
up in reply to the formal query and said : 

“ Why, Jedge, I reckon they want to hang me, but 
doggone if I kin see what I’ve done to deserve it.” 

He received the sentence with a puzzled look on his 
face. Why put off its execution two months? It 
seemed foolish to wait beyond a day to hang a man 
who had been sentenced to die on the gallows. He 
knew every man on the jury, and he couldn’t figure it 
out why they were all down on him. There were men 
there who'd slept in his cabin, eaten at his table and 
hunted over the mountains with him, and the idea that 
they should bring in a verdict of guilty astounded him. 
It wasn’t neighborly. It wasn’t doing as they would be 
done by. The jailer thought to console him, but was 
waved aside with the exclamation : 

“Don’t, George! My head is so full of this fussin’ 
around that I can’t stand any more. Jest think of it! 
They called it murder and ar’ gwine to hang me for it!” 

Twenty-four hours later he wasimpertubable—stoical 
—as cool and calm as a man sitting at his own fireside. 
It had become clear to him that he was to die. It 
wasn’t that he deserved it, and he could scarcely recall 
an incident of the trial, but he had to die, and that 
ended the matter for him. 

He differed from an Indian only in the color of his 


skin. One day his wife was admitted to see him. She 
had said to one of her neighbors : 

“So they-uns ar’ gwine to hang my Tom ?” 

“Yes, reckon he’ll jest hang.” 

“Shoo! ’Pears like a right smart of fussin’ over 
nothin’. Tom had ter do it.” 

“ Reckon he did.” 

“ Reckon I orter go down and see he-un.” 

“Yes, I reckon yo’ had.” 

“ Then I will.” 

And one day after a walk of twelve miles over the 
mountain roads, she arrived at the jail and quietly 
remarked: ‘ You-uns has got my Tom locked up yere.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he-un is to be hung purty soon?” 

“Ta” 

“Shoo! How triflin’! Reckon I’d better step in 
and see he-un fur a bit.” 

They brought him out of his cell into the corridor. 
He advanced and sat down beside the woman as if at 
their own doorstep, and she glanced all around her be- 
fore saying : 

“ Heap better place than our old cabin, Tom?” 

“Yes, heaps better, and good eatin’, How’s the 
crops git on?” , 

“ Mighty pore, Tom. Reckon that co’n never will be 
knee high, and them taters is all dried up in the 
ground.” 

“ Reckon yo’ll git along somehow arter all.” 

“ Bound to, Tom—bound to. Doan’ you-un worry 
‘bout me ’tall. What they-uns gwine to hang yo’ fur?” 

“ Fur that killin’, yo’ know.” 

“Shoo! Yo’ had ter do it.” 

“ Of co’se.” 

“ That yere Sam Andrews was just a-slicin’ of yo to 
dawgmeat.” 

“ Of co’se,” 

** Cut yo’ mighty bad afore yo’ did fur him.” 

‘** T showed ’em the cuts.” 

“ But they-uns ar’ gwine to hang yo’-un jest the 
same, eh?” 

‘Jest the same.” 

“ How triflin’! Waal, Tom, what yo’-un gwine to 


do ’bout it all?” 


“ Jest hang, I reckon.” 

“ Hain’t gwine ter raise no fuss ? ” 

“ How kin I?” 

They sat side by side, staring at the cell door across 
the corridor, for three or four minutes without another 
word. Then she said: 

“ Yo’r brother Jim will kill Bill Andrews, in co’se?” 

“In co’se,” he replied. 

« And I'll shute, if I kin find the chance.” 

“Fur shoo. Reckon yo’d best cl’ar ’em all out, 
wimin and all.” 

“ Yes, reckon I had. Gwine ter talk when they-uns 
hangs you, Tom?” 

“ Reckon not, I never did like talkin’.” 

“ Reckon I’d best cum down that day.” 

“ Do as yo’ mind, but I reckon folks might talk.” 

“Yes, reckon they would. Reckon I'd best stay 
home. Gwine ter say any mo’ to me, Tom?” 

“‘ Skassly. Doggone mean to hang me!” 

“ So ’tis, but they-uns is determined, I reckon. Mebbe 
I’ll cum down next week—mebbe not.” 

“ Jest as yo’ mind. Gwine home now?” 
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* Yes, gwine right back. Good-by, Tom.” 

** Good-by, Linda.” 

Not a tear—not a kiss—not a hand-shake. It was 
their way. It was born in the flesh. She did not come 
again. When he was taken out to suffer death before a 
crowd of two thousand people, he did not look about 
as if hoping to see her face once again. She seemed to 
have gone out of his memory. He did not even take a 
farewell glance at earth and sky. He just died—that 
was all. He was there to die, and he died. It might 
as well have been a log of wood at the end of the rope. 





Mulligan....... The Terror of the Alley....... Madeline 8S. Bridges....... Puck 

I was trying to find the man who had promised to 
paint my front stoop. At the shop they told me he had 
started on a job in Hester street, so to Hester street I 
went. The house the man was painting stood in an 
alley where humanity swarmed. 

As I threaded my way through its humming midst, I 
heard a voice call “ Mulligan!” It seemed to come 
from a window above me, and immediately after I 
heard a woman remark to another woman: 

“The craythur! She’s away lookin’ for Mulligan 
again. Sure, her heart’s broke with him!” 

A moment later I had found my painter. He was 
saying to another painter: “ Which brush do you mean? 
Mebbe Mulligan took it.” 

“Was he round here? Then he’s got it, sure 
enough,” said the other, resignedly. 

At this juncture a mason came out of the basement, 
trowel in hand. 

** Did Mulligan fetch my tin pail out here ? ” 

“« Had it at the hydrant ten minutes ago.” 

“ Well, say, why didn’t you take it away from him ? 
The good-for-nothing tough! He won’t fetch it back, 
an’ see how I’m fixed! ” 

I here endeavored to attract my painter’s attention to 
the job I wished him to undertake. He listened with a 
wandering smile, due to the fact that the other two were 
engaged in discussing further instances of Mulligan’s 
reckless depravity. 

[ was filled with wonder as to who or what Mulligan 
might be, and whence came the secret of his impressive 
individuality. Suddenly one of the men exclaimed: 
“ There he is, by Joe!” 

A chorus greeted him. 

“Hey, Mulligan, you’re goin’ to catch it! Where’s 
my brush? Where’s Cooney’s tin pail? They’re hol- 
lering for you all through Hester street.” Mulligan ad- 
vanced with dignity, threw the tin pail at Cooney, and 
passed on. Mulligan was a baby three years old. 





Captain Stick and Tony...Johnson T. Hooper...Humor of America (Scribner) 

Old Captain Stick was a remarkably precise old 
gentleman and conscientiously just man. He was, too, 
very methodical in his habits, one of which was to keep 
an account in writing of the conduct of his servants, 
from day to day. It was a sort of account-current, and 
he settled by it every Saturday afternoon. No one 
dreaded these hebdomadal balancings more than Tony, 
the boy of all-work, for the captain was generally 
obliged to write a receipt, for a considerable amount, 
across his shoulders, 

One settling afternoon, the captain, accompanied by 
Tony, was seen “ toddling” down to the old stable, 
with his little account book in one hand and a small 


rope in the other. After they had reached the “ Bar 
of Justice,” and Tony had been properly “ strung up,” 
the captain proceeded to state his accounts as follows: 

“Tony, Dr. 

“Sabbath, to not blacking my boots, etc., five stripes. 

‘Tuesday, to staying four hours at mill longer than 
necessary, ten stripes. 

‘“‘ Wednesday, to not locking the hall door at night, 
five stripes. 

“ Friday, to letting the horse go without water, five 
stripes. ‘Total, twenty-five stripes. 

Tony, Cr. 

“ Monday, by first-rate day’s work in garden, ten 
stripes. 

‘“‘ Balance due, fifteen stripes.” 

The balance being thus struck, the captain drew his 
cowhide and remarked: ‘“ Now, Tony, you black scamp, 
what say you, you lazy villain, why I shouldn’t give 
you fifteen lashes across your back, hard as I can?” 

“ Stop, ole mass,” said Tony; “ dar’s de work in de 
garden, sir—dat ought to tek some off.” 

“You black dog,” said the captain, “ haven’t I given 
you credit of ten stripes for that ? Come, come!” 

“Please, ole massa,” said Tony, rolling his eyes 
about in agony of fright ; ‘‘ dar’s—you forgot—dar’s de 
scourin’ ob de floor—ole missus say nebber been scour 
as good before.” 

“Soho, you saucy rascal,” quoth Captain Stick, 
“ you're bringing in more offsets, are you? Well, now, 
there!” Here the captain made an entry upon his 
book. ‘ You have a credit of five stripes, and the bal- 
ance must be paid.” 

“Gor a’mighty, massa, don’t hit yet—dar’s sumpen 
else—oh, Lord! please don’t—yes, sir—got um now— 
ketchin’ de white boy and fetchin’ um to ole missus, 
what trow rock at de young duck.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the captain; “ the outrageous 
young vagabond—that’s a fact, and I’ll give you credit 
of ten stripes for it. I wish you had brought him to 
me. Now we'll settle the balance.” 

“ Bress de Lord, ole massa,” said Tony, “ dat’s all.” 
Tony grinned extravagantly. The captain adjusted his 
tortoise-shell spectacles with great exactness, held the 
book close to his eyes, and ascertained that the fact was 
as stated by Tony. He was not a little irritated. 

“You swear off the account, you infernal rascal—you 
swear off the account, do you ?” 

“ All de credit is fair, ole massa,” answered Tony. 

“ Yes, but—” said the disappointed captain, ‘ but— 
but ” still the captain was sorely puzzled how to 
give Tony a few licks anyhow; “ but——” An idea 
popped into his head. 

“‘Where’s my costs, you incorrigible, abominable 
scoundrel? You want to swindle me, do you, out of 
my costs, you black, deceitful rascal? And,” added 
Captain Stick, chuckling as well at his own ingenuity 
as the perfect justice of the sentence, “ I enter judgment 
against you for costs—ten stripes,” and forthwith 
administered the stripes and satisfied the judgment. 

“ Ki’ nigger!” said Tony, “ki’ nigger! What dis 
judgmen’ for coss ole massa talk ’bout ? Done git off 
’bout blackin’ de boot, git off ’bout stayin’ long time at 
de mill, and ebery ting else, but dis judgmen’ for coss 
gimme de debbil. Bress God, nigger must keep out ob 
de ole stable, or, I’ll tell you what, dat judgmen’ for 
coss make e back feel mighty warm, for true!” 
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CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





When the Sleepy Man Comes...Charles G. D. Roberts...Century Magazine 
When the Sleepy Man comes with the dust on his eyes, 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

He shuts up the earth, and he opens the skies. 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


He smiles through his fingers, and shuts up the sun; 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

The stars that he loves he lets out one by one. 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


He comes from the castles of Drowsy-boy Town ; 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

At the touch of his hand the tired eyelids fall down. 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


He comes with a murmur of dream in his wings, 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

And whispers of mermaids and wonderful things. 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


Then the top is a burden, the bugle a bane, 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

When one would be faring down Dream-a-way Lane, 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


When one would be wending in Lullaby Wherry 
(Oh, weary, my Dearie, so weary !) 

To Sleepy Man’s Castle by Comforting Ferry. 
(So hush-a-by, weary my Dearie !) 


After the Fourth of July....... M. Phelps Dawson....... Good Roads 


We put him to bed in his little nightgown, 
The most battered youngster there was in the town; 
Yet he said as he opened his only well eye, 

** Rah, rah, for the jolly old Fourth of July!” 


Two thumbs and eight fingers with lint were tied up, 
On his head was a bump like an upside-down cup. 
And his smile was distorted, and his nose all awry, 
From the glorious Fourth of July. 


We were glad; he had started abroad with the sun, 
And ali day had lived in the powder and fun ; 
While the boom of the cannon roared up to the sky, 
To salute Young America’s Fourth of July! 


I said we were glad all the pieces were there, 
As we plastered and bound them with tenderest care. 
But out of the wreck came the words, with a sigh, 

*«< If to-morrow was only the Fourth of July!” 


He will grow all together again, never fear, 

And be ready to celebrate freedom next year ; 
Meanwhile all his friends are most thankful there lies, 
A crackerless twelvemonth ’twixt Fourth of Julys. 


We kissed him good-night on his powder-specked face, 

We laid his bruised hands softly down in their place, 

And he murmured, as sleep closed his one open eye, 
*¢ I wish every day was the Fourth of July.” 


4*Lost—A Girl’’....May Riley Smith...Cradle and Armchair (Randolph) 


Oh, say! have you seen my Alice 
Anywhere on Life’s street, 
Among the army of children 
Everywhere that you meet ? 
Her hair was in yellow tangles, 
There were prints of sweets on her face, 
She spoke in a broken language, 
And lisped with a child’s rare grace. 


Has nobody seen this hoyden, 
This queer little girl in blue, 
With a rent in her wee white apron 
And a gap in each scarlet shoe? 
Her shoe-strings were always dangling, 
And her stockings sure to be 
Loosed and showing the dimples 
Set in each rosy knee. 


If angels had stolen our Alice 
Away from her life of play; 

If under a cover of daisies 
We had hidden our girl away ; 

If I could know she had wandered 
The Heavenly gateway through, 

I should think some day to find her, 
My little daughter in blue, 


The birds have learned to answer 
When her name I sadly call, 
But the voice of my little truant 
Is silent, in room and hall. 
I see a beautiful woman 
With my grandchild at her knee, 
But my little heedless Alice 
Will never come back to me! 


After Baby Died.. .... Ella Higginson....... Bellingham Bay Express 
After the baby died, the house seemed dark 
And cold, as if the sun had passed it by, 
Even though the month was June, and not a cloud 
Troubled the brightness of the golden sky. 


And it was, oh! so lonely and so still. 
The kitten, undisturbed, curled on the floor, 
And fifty times a day with questioning eyes 
The old house-dog came to the open door, 


And looked as if he said: ‘* Why, where is Nell— 
The little girl that used to play with me? 

And pull my curls, and clasp my faithful neck 
With tender, loving arms—where can she be?” 


There was a new note in the plaintive song 
Her pet canary sung all day to me— 
A note that said: ‘ That little merry girl, 
Whose laugh was music sweet—where can she be?” 


The very wind that blew from off the hills 
Stole grieving thro’ the house, most lonesomely, 

And sighed: ‘‘ Where are the tangled curls I tossed, 
The warm red cheeks I cooled—where can they be?” 


Her doll sleeps in its little snowy bed— 
Her oldest, shabbiest doll she loved the best— 
Just as she ‘‘tucked it in” the last, last time, 
With many a pat and kiss upon it pressed. 


And fifty times a day a rush of tears 

Comes leaping up to my poor, aching eyes, 
And I come groping blindly to this bed, 

This tiny bed where her ‘“‘ dear dolly ” lies, 


And lay my face close to its battered face, 

Which her dear tears and kisses washed like rain— 
Yet mindful not to change one bit of lace— 

And weep and sob, and weep and sob again ; 


And then, remembering in my bitter grief 
Somewhere, perhaps, some other ‘‘ dolly ” lies— 
Its little mother gone—I pray: ‘‘O God, 
Be in the lonely homes—when baby dies!” 
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Fairy Tales of Science....... The Outlook for Chemistry....... Baltimore Sun 

Chemistry, according to M. Berthelot, will, in a cen- 
tury or two, gradually bring in the industrial, social 
and political millennium which hasty theorists want to 
establish right now at one stroke in spite of natural 
obstacles. ‘The utilization of the internal heat of the 
earth, says M. Berthelot, is the first step of the transfor- 
mation; the second will be the artificial production of 
food substances from their elements—carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen. Heat sufficient to do the world’s 
work for thousands of years can be obtained by sinking 
shafts to a depth of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. Modern 
engineering is equal, he thinks, to the task of boring 
that far. Steam thus generated will cost little or noth- 
ing after the first expense of installation of the plant, 
and will be an unlimited source of power. Electrical 
and chemical energy will be secured in abundance. All 
the machinery the worid can want can be kept going at 
a minimum of cost. 

The artificial production of nutritious substances!on 
a large scale will be one consequence of this cheap 
heat. In principle the problem was long ago solved. 
The synthesis of greases and oils is a familiar fact. The 
combination of carbon with hydrogen and oxygen for 
the formation of such substances as starch and sugar is 
the task chemistry is now intent upon. Success is in 
prospect. When food can be made by combining car- 
bonic acid with the hydrogen of water, it will not be 
long before we shall have a solution of the problem of 
adding nitrogen to this compound. Bread and meat, or 
their equivalent, will be the product of the laboratory. 
The work vegetables have so far done in organizing 
matter into foodstuffs will be done better by the chem- 
ist, who will produce without regard for the seasons 
and without interference from microbes or insects. 
With a good supply of coal and water and the nitrogen 
of the air to draw upon ad libitum, the chemist will be 
the independent, self-supporting citizen the farmer for- 
merly thought himself to be. 

The farmer, indeed, will, under M. Berthelot’s 
regime, be able to take a holiday. His occupation 
will be gone, since he will be unable to compete 
with the factories that turn out in any desired quan- 
tity the products now obtained with so much toil from 
the field, forest and sea. There will be no passion to 
own land as an instrument of production; it will be 
converted into parks and pleasure gardens to gratify the 
esthetic eye. Beasts will not be bred for slaughter. 
Man will become milder and less selfish. His moral 
nature, stunted by ages of competition, will take on a 
new development. The economic man will give place 
to the altruistic man, who finds keen delight in the suc- 
cess of his neighbor. Regions of the earth now unin- 
habited—barren but healthy summits of mountains and 
desert wastes—will be preferred for purposes of resi- 
dence to fertile but malarious valleys and prairies. Life 
will not be tied to destructive localities by the neces- 
sity of trying to exist where food can be grown. Peace 
and plenty will reign and the human race will hold in 
the highest honor the chemist who can convert a scuttle 
of coal into the most toothsome dish. The imagination 
revels in contemplation of the benefits chemistry has in 





‘reserve for us, or for our descendants of the sixth or 


eighth generation. But every rose has its thorn. It is 
to be feared that our coal kings would in the new era 
tighten their monopoly and advance the price of coal on 
the patient public. Their power is very great now, but 
there is no telling what tariff rate they would put on coal 
if it were the basis of our food supply. 





Bullet-Proof Coats....... A German Military Marvel........ Chicago Herald 

The German military authorities have at last taken 
official and interested notice of the alleged bullet-proof 
coat invented by Herr Dowe, the Mannheim tailor, and 
have given their opinion that there is a good deal in the 
invention after all. Hitherto the military experts have 
all along, through the many months Herr Dowe has 
been publicly exhibiting and experimenting with his 
coat, refused to take any stock whatever in it. All 
Dowe’s efforts have been directed to the end of securing 
official recognition, and he has tried every means, in the 
face of general unbelief and much ridicule and con- 
tumely, but without avail. The experts doubted the 
genuineness of his tests and finally declared that all 
tests, however seemingly successful in demonstrating 
the impenetrability of the material, were valueless be- 
cause the simple impact of the bullet would be sufficient 
to render the soldier insensible, or at least useless as a 
fighting factor. ‘Then Dowe said he would offer him- 
self, clad in his bullet-proof coat, as a personal experi- 
ment to be shot at under the direction of the authorities. 
But the authorities promptly forbade him, under penalty 
of severe punishment, to do anything of the kind. 
They would not, they said, be participators in man- 
slaughter nor would they permit him to attempt suicide. 
The poor tailor was in despair. He finally decided, all 
other efforts having failed, to submit himself to the 
heroic experiment suggested any way. He succeeded 
in inducing a number of friends to witness the test, and 
some three weeks ago it was made. First of all a num- 
ber of bullets were fired from rifles at a block of oak 
and they penetrated the wood easily and deeply. Then 
the oak block was covered with some of the bullet-proof 
cloth and several bullets fired at it. Some of the bullets 
glanced off the cloth and others stuck fast in it, but the 
wood beneath was not even marked. - 

Then Dowe donned a cuirass made of the cloth, and 
one of his friends fired point-blank at Herr Dowe with 
the same rifle used for the previous experiment, loaded 
with a similar cartridge. It was an impressive and 
anxious moment. But as the report died away and the 
smoke lifted Herr Dowe was seen standing erect and 
smiling, and he said: “I feel nothing.” The bullet had 
struck the cloth and fallen to the floor. Several more 
bullets were fired at the inventor, some of which stuck 
fast in the cloth. But he declared he felt no incon- 
venience whatever. Afterward a horse was covered 
with a blanket of the cloth and a fusilade of bullets 
peppered against his sides. The horse looked up with 
surprise as the bullets struck the blanket, but as soon 
as the firing stopped he calmly went on munching hay. 
A well authenticated report of this private test was 
circulated. As no harm had resulted, no notice was 
taken of Herr Dowe’s infringement of the law’s in- 
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junction against him. So he repeated the experiment 
more publicly a week or so later. A few days ago 
Herr Dowe’s reward came and he was invited to show 
his invention to a committee of military experts repre; 
senting the government. The committee was made up 
of twenty officers, representing the war ministry, the 
general staff, the artillery, and the engineers, and in- 
cluded the president of the rifle testing committee. 
The experts still entertained doubts, although they were 
willing to see the experiments. They thought the car- 
tridges used by Dowe were not the same as those 
used in the German army; that they contained less 
powder, and the bullet had consequently less velocity 
and penetrative force. So two non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Jager battalion were ordered to be present, 
and the cartridges were brought in sealed packages 
from the armory stores. 

Herr Dowe offered himself as a target, but Colonel 
von Gossnitt, who was in charge of the experiments, 
refused to allow him to be shot at. The bullet-proof 
cloth was placed against a block of oak on a table so 
arranged that the face of the target formed an obtuse 
angle with the top of the table. It was desired to find 
out if the bullet did not stick in the cloth, whether it 
rebounded at the same angle as it struck. A rifle was 
loaded by Lieutenant-Colonel Brinkmann and handed 
to a sergeant, who fired two shots aimed at the centre of 
the target. Both bullets stuck in the cloth, but the 
back of the cloth showed no signs of the blow. It was 
not dented even. A sharpshooter afterward fired a 
dozen rounds at the target, the rifle being in each case 
loaded by the lieutenant-colonel. The bullets struck at 
different places, but not one pierced the cloth or even 
made an impression on the back of the stuff. Some 
remained partly imbedded in the material, and the 
others dropped without rebound to the floor. The com- 


mittee exchanged opinions which were most favorable to . 


the cloth and complimented Herr Dowe on his inven- 
tion. They were completely won over as to its impene- 
trability, but did not wholly commit themselves to all 
the inventor’s enthusiastic views as to its possible uses. 
The official report has not yet been made public, but 
it is understood the Emperor is soon to witness some 
experiments with the cloth. 

Several of the experts said after the tests that they 
did not consider the coat practicable for the army in its 
present condition. It is too heavy and clumsy. The 
inventor hopes to make-sit lighter. But the experts 
think the cloth would be very valuable as a covering 
for one side of the knapsack for use as a kind of shield. 
Under the present field tactics the soldiers scatter and 
fire from covered positions as much as possible. The 
knapsack, it is thought, would form an excellent shield 
for the soldier when lying on the ground. The opinion 
was also expressed that the cloth could be used as a 
shield or protection in a great variety of ways. It 
might even do work as a breastplate, or, in small quan- 
tities, for protection of vital parts of the body. At all 
events, if German military opinion is worth anything, 
and it is generally conceded to be worth much, there is 
every prospect of a revolution in military matters, in the 
equipment of soldiers and along many lines of construc- 
tion of war material and in the practice of warfare, 
resulting from the invention of the Mannheim tailor. It 
is probable that much of interest will be heard of the 
matter shortly. Germany will not have a monopoly of 


bullet-proof coats. An Englishman has made a similar 
article of vegetable fibers from India and Africa, which 
is used daily at a London music hall, where a young 
woman wearing it is fired at by rifle experts with regu- 
lation army ammunition. There is no humbug about 
the performance, and the government is carefully in- 
vestigating the invention in a most practical manner. 





Microtomy a Fine Art... .....+++ Delicate Cutting........... Pall Mall Budget 

The art of microtomy is really the finest of all fine 
arts. Indeed, so exquisitely delicate is it that it would 
seem to have hitherto escaped even the subtle apprecia- 
tion of the amateur, who rangeth where he listeth, know- 
ing all things and believing all things. The public is unfa- 
miliar with the name of the art; the fame of the micro- 
tomist is not noised abroad. Those who’ appreciate 
the little glass slips with “Cole Déum” thereon, the 
quaint motto of the elder Cole, are less in number than 
those who gather walking-sticks or rejoice in the trac- 
ings of brasses. Indeed, collecting is almost unknown, 
though why people should collect stamps and leave 
these things alone surpasses our imagination. A day 
will come, however, when slides for the microscope by 
the early masters who are even yet living will be as 
eagerly sought and fondly treasured as were ever book 
plates or violins. Pity it is they worked in Canada 
balsam, which has the trick of decay. It is even possi- 
ble that the reader needs to be told what this microtomy 
may be. It is, poor soul, the delightful art of cutting 
inconceivably thin sections of every conceivable sub- 
stance. There is nothing one may not cut, save one’s 
friends—your fingers always volunteer of their own 
accord sooner or later; but some things are unlawful 
(as, for instance, the coin of the realm), and some are 
not convenient (as the tail of a live lion). Moreover, 
the thing cut must be mounted cunningly on a glass 
slip, for the end for which the section exists is to be 
examined under a microscope. 

If one would see some microtomist’s work, let him 
seek a medical student possessed of a microscope. The 
same will show him a number of glass strips three 
inches long, perhaps, by three-quarters wide. These 
will be labeled: one, “ Muscle;” another, “ Sciatic 
Nerve;” a third, “Scalp of a Child,” and a fourth 
“‘Cat’s Liver.” Such names do not lead one to antici- 
pate art and beauty, and this makes the art and beauty 
all the more charming. In the centre of each of these 
slips, covered by an extremely thin circular disc of 
glass, he will see a little slice of matter, the size, per- 
haps, of the head of a tin tack, or smaller, and so thin 
as to be altogether transparent. This is, let us say, 
your cat’s liver etherealized by the microtomist. Under 
the microscope it has the air of a circular stained glass 
window ; the “ cells” of the liver form an interlacing 
tracery of golden pink, and the diverse blood-vessels, of 
which there are three sorts, appear, if injected, as branch- 
ing shapes of crimson, blue and other sweet and pure 
colors, even such as the Madonnas of the old masters 
wear. The scalp may be even more delightful, with its 
hairs like stout brown masts, a greenish cuticle and sun- 
set-tinted sub-dermal tissue below. 

It is obvious that with such an infinite variety of 
material the microtomist must needs have a great variety 
of instruments. Some things he cuts with a common 
razor in his hand; such must needs be of a firm con- 
sistency, neither flabby nor brittle. Some again—larger 
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things—he cuts with a plane. Little things that he 
cannot hold he imbeds in wax or carrot, or the pith of 
the elder, and so gets a fingerful that may be grasped 
and cut. A soft substance, such as human muscle, he 
hardens by the immersion of a lump of it in a suitable 
fluid ; or he takes it fresh and almost living, and freezes 
it firm upon a metal slab by means of ether. A rock is 
cut into thin slices by a lapidary’s wheel, a rotating disc 
of steel made keen by rubbing diamond powder on the 
edge, and these slices are stuck to a piece of glass and 
gradually rubbed thinner and thinner upon emery pow- 
der of increasing fineness, and finally upon rouge. Pow- 
dery things like sand grains the microtomist overcomes 
by imbedding in hard substances. He particularly 
dreads and rejoices over such brittle substance as coal. 
One would expect mere blackness of coal even at its 
thinnest, but there are certain coals from Scotland 
which, when cut, reveal myriads of little flattened cases 
of a streaky orange or lemon-yellow color, the spore 
shed long since by the trees which perished to form our 
coal seams of to-day. 

There are in London perhaps half a hundred or more 
human beings who live by this unknown art. One we 
know of plies his trade in a little den high above the 
roar of the Strand. Hesits at his window facing the 
light, watch-glasses and little shallow dishes full of 
stains around him, microscope and micrometer ready 
to hand, sometimes amid a heavy aroma of ether from 
the freezing microtome, and sometimes reminding one 
oddly of pine-trees and wide mountain slopes, with the 
resinous smell of his Canada balsam. All about him 
are little bottles—innumerable little bottles—labeled 
“skin of toad,” “‘ orange pips,” “ pine inflorescence,” 
“Jancelet,” ‘“ kitten’s lung,” “tumor,” and the like—or 
rather the unlike, some of them fit ingredients for the 
brew of a witch. One whole shelf presently catches the 
eye, labeled “* Mrs. Webster,” and in smaller letters the 
part of Mrs. Webster is specified. He relates a grue- 
some story in a tone of pathetic regret ; how this Mrs. 
Webster was a landlady of his who died suddenly— 
“poor old lady”—and was “post-mortemed” by a 
“ confidential friend.” “So I took these little memen- 
toes,” he says, waving his hand at the shelf. It is a 
grim and sordid fate for a landlady that she should be 
peculated by her own lodger and retailed at 6d., gd. and 
1s. a slice, according to the choiceness of the parts. 
But there are those who suspect our microtomist of 
having obtained his human material in a legitimate way 
from the dissecting-room, and having created his Mrs. 
Webster for literary effect. 

Still, the jumble of matters in the corpulent little 
bottles upon his shelves remain odd enough; pickled 
organisms from the deep sea are side by side with 
scraps of plant, root and stem, and the mortal remains 
of a pet puppy; while a fruit that grew and ripened in 
a jungle in Borneo shares a bottle with some cubic inch 
of substance that was once part of the vestiture of a 
human soul in a London hospital. Sooner or later they 
will come to the knife edge and the glass slip. Our 
microtomist is indeed on the level of Shakespeare. All 
being pays its tribute to his art; he makes it clear and 
brilliant for us, using his stains and media not to hide 
but to display, making truth truer and the visible plain. 
His work is a veritable microcosm—a summary of the 
world. The ordinary microtomists who cut sections for 
the medical students, as a rule, do little in the direction 
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of cutting rocks. ‘This has a special technique, and is 
practiced chiefly at the greater geological schools—at 
the Royal School of Mines, for instance. It is almost 
.impossible to convey an idea of the appearance of sec- 
tions of some granite rocks when seen in polarized light. 
Let the reader think of the tints of a film of gas refuse 
floating on water, of the spectrum thrown by a glass 
prism, of fire opal, of the mother-of-pearl, of old stained 
glass windows, of Burne-Jones at his best. All these, 
and more also, will he see in such a rock as Picrite or 
Dunite. A day will come when artists will seek these 
things and learn a thousand delights of coloring from 
their study. For microscopic sections may be collected 
for their beauty, for their technical excellence, thinness, 
and so forth, for their historical interest, and for the 
wondrous revelations of their scientific importance. 





Aluminium Applied to War.......... 8. E. Tillman.......0 The Cosmopolitan 

The great advantages of this metal for military pur- 
poses are, its durability, non-corrosive property, bright- 
ness, cleanliness, and above all, its lightness. A pound 
in the morning weighs five at night to the weary sol- 
dier. In appreciation of these facts, the German gov- 
ernment is largely employing aluminium in the manufac- 
ture of the metal parts of equipments, it having recently 
contracted for as much as one hundred tons of the 
metal in one year. Other foreign governments are also 
adopting it to a certain extent. The metal has not yet 
received the official sanction of our government for any 
special purpose, but several army officers, aware of its 
advantages for equipments, are advocating its adoption. 
Lieut. W. C. Brown, of the First cavalry, has given the 
most persistent and serious attention to the problem, 
and he deserves great credit for the energy, persever- 
ance, and practical ability he has shown in trying to 
reach a correct conclusion as to the merits of the metal. 
Two years ago he submitted to the War Department 
specimens of the soldiers’ mess-outfit made of alum- 
inium, together with evidences of its advantages for 
such purposes. He also forwarded for trial an alum- 
inium bridle-bit of the regulation pattern, but only five- 
ninths as heavy as that now in use. This bit was not 
subjected to a very conclusive test, but was reported as 
lacking in strength and rigidity. The deficiency re- 
ported, it is now claimed, can be readily overcome by 
the addition of a small per cent. of titanium to the 
aluminium, without materially increasing the weight. 
Lieutenant Brown had made an aluminium picket-pin, 
with steel tip and iron top, and only five-ninths as 
heavy as the regulation pin, which was highly com- 
mended by several competent cavalry officers. 

Last year, Lieutenant Brown received authority to 
test, in actual service, belt-plates and horseshoes made 
of aluminium, he furnishing the articles at his own 
expense. The report on the belt-plates has just been 
made, and I learn that the infantry officers, almost with- 
vut exception, found the waist and cartridge belt-plates 
highly satisfactory. The cavalry did not work with the 
cartridge belt-plates, but the sabre belt-plates, owing 
largely to original defects in manufacture, were not 
satisfactory. Horseshoes of cast’ and forged aluminium 
were tried and found too soft and brittle. ‘The latest 
and most promising attempt to improve the shoe is by 
Mr. C. C. Jerome, of Chicago, who has recently pat- 
ented and is now manufacturing aluminium shoes faced 
with steel of extreme hardness, the steel being forced 
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into the a'uminium by a thousand tons pressure. These 
shoes are now being tested, but they have not yet been 
reported upon. I learn that they are wearing well in 
many cases of hard servive. In addition to lightness, 
the aluminium shoe can be fitted to the horse without 
heating, a great advantage under certain circumstances. 
It may not be generally known that Nancy Hanks did 
her “ record breaking” with aluminium shoes, lightness 
there being an advantage. The advisability of using 
aluminium for the interior bulkheads of war-vessels is 
being carefully considered by the naval authorities. I 
learn from Mr. Hunt, president of the Pittsburg Alum- 
inium Company, that they can furnish pure aluminium 
with the tensile strength of soft steel. They feel confi- 
dent of producing an alloy of over ninety per cent. 
aluminium with this strength, and yet ductile enough for 
all ordinary purposes. Some of their nickel-aluminium 
has successfully withstood a drifting test that cannot be 
applied to steel. In large quantities, aluminium can be 
supplied for the low rate of sixty cents per pound, and 
in the early future there is hope that by improved pro- 
cesses and by new inventions even this low price of 
aluminium will be still further reduced. 





dn a Type-Foundry....... Processes of Making........ Cincinnati Times-Star 

The preservative art of printing has undergone many 
changes since the first types were invented. Even 
since the first type-foundry was established in Cincin- 
nati, marvellous changes have been made, and the gen- 
tleman who established the first type-foundry in this 
city, can tell wonders about the printing business. The 
writer visited one of the large type-foundries of this 
city, and gathered some information about the little 
pieces of metal which print the almost countless letters 
of a great newspaper. Large type-foundries do not 
confine their work to the making of the little types such 
as are used in printing this article, but, on the contrary, 
all sizes, shapes and designs are manufactured. From 
the plain minion, the styles vary to designs, which leave 
impressions almost as clear and beautiful as those pro- 
duced by the finest lithographing stones. Then again, 
there are styles so small that the printed letters cannot 


be made out with the naked eye. Others, which are so © 


large that they measure six feet in height. Beautiful 
script letters which look like one’s own handwriting 
idealized, exquisitely fancy styles to suit the different 
advertisers, and the world knows how many other de- 
signs. ‘There are also brass rules, “slugs,” ‘ chases,” 
“sticks,” etc., all of which are familiar to compositors. 

To start with, what is type metal? “It is a com- 
position of lead, tin, zinc and antimony,” said an old 
printer, who has been in the type-making business for 
forty years. ‘The antimony has a peculiar prop- 
erty. Almost all metals contract while cooling, and 
this property in itself would interfere greatly with the 
type-making business. You see, the little types, even 
the smallest ‘ diamond’ or ‘ brilliant’ styles, are molded, 
and if either of the four metals save the antimony was 
used alone in making the letters a perfectly clear outline 
could not be obtained, although the molds were filled 
with molten metal, because when it cooled it would con- 
tract, and as a result, would destroy the clear outline of 
the very minute types. With the large letters so much 
care would not have to be taken. Now the metal, an- 
timony, has the peculiar property of expanding while 
cooling, and for this reason it is invaluable to the type- 


makers. It expands and fills even the smallest mold; 
hence the perfect outlines of the metal types.” He 
showed the writer one of the primitive molds used in 
making type. It is a little device about as large as a 
tea-cup, and will cast a single letter at a time. This 
rude, but perfect device was in use for a long time in 
casting types, and is used yet in small type-foundries. 
A little later on, this device of a mold was improved 
and made more useful. Originally, the molten metal 
had to be poured into the mold by hand, but one of 
the first steps in the improvement of this rude mold was 
to attach to it a mechanical device so constructed as to 
pump the molten metal into the mold in an automatic 
manner. This was a great step, and rendered the 
molding process much more rapid. Next, the auto- 
matic device was improved so that two or three molds 
could be placed on a single machine, all of the molds 
being filled by the automatic pumps. This method of 
casting the types is the one so extensively used through- 
out the country. 

When the little, shining metal letters are first cast 
they are not yet finished. There is a projection on one 
end nearly as long as the type itself. As soon as the 
letters are molded they go to a person who breaks off 
the projections. Next the letters go to two other par- 
ties, who rub them over files to smooth off the rough 
sides. This planing process is a unique one, and the 
“planers” must be experts. The little letters are 
pushed first one way over the rough surface of the -file, 
then back again, all in a second, by the expert“ planer.” 
Next the letters go to a person who places them side by 
side on a long tin shelf, which is about a yard in length. 
This tin shelf has one edge turned up so that the long 
row of letters may be placed along the shelf in an even 
manner. As fast as the shelves are filled they go to 
another “ planer,” who, however, does his work much 
more rapidly than the ones before mentioned. He 
planes off the lower or blunt end of the letter. The 
shelf, which holds at least 500 letters, is placed in a 
long vise, and then the rough ends of the long row are 
quickly planed off just as the carpenter planes a piece of 
wood. One or two movements of the plane is all that 
is necessary. The types are now complete and ready 
for packing and boxing. 

This process of turning out the types requires the 
labor of six persons, and although a rapid one as com- 
pared with the original one, is considered too slow by 
the enterprising type-maker. A new machine has been 
recently invented. The rough type metal is placed in 
the machine and comes out in the shape of nicely 
molded types completely finished. This machine does 
its work automatically, and is a marvelous piece of 
mechanism. It does the work of six men, and does it 
better. These machines are not any larger than a small 
hand press, but cost $1,800. Very few of them are 
used, as they are so expensive, but when they are used, 
types can be made much cheaper than if hand labor is 
employed. When the types come from the molds they 
are bright like newly-coined silver dollars. They are 
then packed and boxed ready for shipment. Fonts of 
type vary in weight from six pounds upward, some 
weighing as much as 3,000 pounds. One of the foun- 
dries of this city carries as much as 200,000 pounds of 
type in stock, and if the types of one of the. large pa- 
pers of the city were to be destroyed by fire an entirely 
new outfit could be supplied at once. 
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SPORT AND RECREATION 


IN MANY LANDS 





Popularity of Basket Ball....James Naismith's Invention ....Boston Herald 


The game of basket ball is relatively new. It is an in- 
door game primarily, and adapted to the limited field 
afforded by a gymnasium floor, though there is no 
reason why it cannot be played outdoors as well. The 
fixed apparatus is simple, consisting of two “ baskets,” 
one at each end of the field, at about ten feet from the 
floor, and usually attached to the lower edge of a bal- 
cony. A post ten feet high does quite as well, the 
basket being suspended from the top. The “ basket” 
is made, as a rule, of iron rods, in a cup-shaped form, 
fifteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches deep. The 
ball is nine inches in diameter and weighs two pounds, 
so that the meshes of the basket may be rather big. 
There is a special form made, with a device for forcing 
the ball out, once a goal is made, by pulling a string. 
This is all the apparatus required Where there are no 
more than 1,200 square feet of floor, five men on a side 
are all that can play comfortably, but usually clubs have 
more than twice this room, and nine men on a side is 
found the best number. ‘The captains choose sides on 
a toss, and the game is to toss the ball into the other 
fellows goal. The ball is put in play by the umpire 
throwing it into the centre line of the field as near as he 
can. In playing the game, the ball may be thrown or 
held with one or both hands, or batted with the open 
hand. It is a foul to hold the ball in any other way 
than with the hands or to bat it with the fist. No player 
may run with the ball, but allowances must be made for 
a player catching the ball on a run who tries to stop. 
In practice it has been found a safe rule in such cases 
to allow a player two steps only. 

Once the ball is caught, the player, standing or turn- 
ing around on that one spot, throws the ball toward the 
goal or passes it to a fellow-player, and then resumes 
whatever running he may feel like doing. While hav- 
ing possession of the ball, the opponents may not hold 
him in any way whatever. They are permitted to seize 
the ball or interfere in any way they may devise, provid- 
ing it does not involve holding the man with the ball. 
Breach of this rule is foul, and all fouls count one for 
the other fellows. When the ball is safely landed in the 
opponent’s basket, it is a goal, counting three for the 
lucky side making it. The game goes on for two 
20-minute “ halves ” generally, counting in all cases the 
time of actual play. Ifthe ball goes over the side lines, 
it is out of play, and is put again in play by the umpire 
throwing it into the field in a line perpendicular to the 
side line, and from the point as near as can be deter- 
mined where the ball crossed it when it passed out of 
play. No shouldering, hitting, tripping or pushing is 
allowed, and when the ball is held by more than one 
player for any length of time, the umpire calls or whistles 
“time” and throws it straight up in the air from the 
spot where the ball was held. Any breach of these rules 
is foul, as is any persistent intentional delay of the 
game, and counts for the other side of necessity. The 
ball must be given to the opponent when it is passed 
out of bounds to evade interference or is passed from 
one player to another, one or both being out of bounds. 
There is no end of opportunities for team work as the 
game proceeds. The opponents can be kept guessing 


as to the probable destination of the ball, by quick pass- 
ing, and the team having the ball can advance to within 
good striking distance of the goal by resort to the 
wedges and mass plays of foot-ball, in a measure. The 
differences grow out of the fact that the ball cannot be 
run with. It must be kept going all the time. 

The game was invented by Mr. James Naismith, in- 
structor at the Springfield Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and has been developed now during a test of 
about two years. The inventor says of it: Basket ball 
is not a game intended merely for amusement, but is 
the attempted solution of a problem that has been 
pressing physical educators. Most of the games played 
out of doors are unsuitable for indoors, and, conse- 
quently, whenever the season closes, the game, together 
with all the benefits to be derived therefrom, is dropped. 
It is true that some players have been accustomed to 
keep up a desultory kind of training, but it lacked the 
all-around development that is so requisite, and fre- 
quently failed to give the exercise for the heart and 
lungs that is so desirable. ‘There are certain definite 
conditions to be met with in a substitute game, and 
these had to be complied with before it could be pro- — 
nounced satisfactory. Basket ball fits all requirements. 





A New Game of Whist......... William M. Butler ........ Rochester Union 

My idea is a pack of fifty-six cards for whist pur- 
poses, to be known as American whist packs. It is 
simply adding four extra cards to the ordinary pack. 
These four extra cards are of the same size, quality and 
shape of the rest, and printed with the same kind of 
backs. On their face, however, they have printed a 
clear, concisely-arranged table of the standard American 
whist leads, beginning with ace, king, queen, jack, at 
the head of the various suits, and ending with the minor 
combinations and low cards. One of these extra cards 
is handed to each of the players at the table before the 
rest of the pack is shuffled and dealt. Each player 
then places the extra or “lead” card with his hand (as 
though it were part of the same), for ready and easy 
reference in playing his original and second lead, etc., 
and in drawing inferences from his partner’s leads. 
The best way is to place the extra card with the “ long- 
est” suit, when it becomes as simple as A B C to 
lead that suit in ‘accordance with the directions on the 
card. No time need be lost, nor need there be any 
interruption to the game. 

The introduction of this method ought to result in 
great improvement in whist playing and in the universal 
employment of the American leads. No player would 
longer have any excuse for playing according to his own 
system. No bumblepuppist would have any excuse for 
playing bumblepuppy, which, you know, is defined as 
playing whist in ignorance or defiance of the rules. No 
one could longer have any excuse for not playing the 
American leads because they are so hard to memorize 
—here they are all ready for him in the pack. Ad- 
vanced players would not be obliged to play with the 
extra cards unless they so wished, and the players at a 
table could agree to play with or without them, just as 
in the case of the “ joker” in the game of euchre. But 
even to the advanced player the extra card in hand 
































would prove no hindrance or detriment. It would be 
there to consult, in case of doubt, which is liable to 
assail even the “elect” at times. And should a good 
player have a poor partner, what a lucky thing the card 
would be! How much feeling, not to say bad temper 
and suffering, it would prevent! For the poor player, 
actual play, guided by the unerring directions of the 
card, would do more than many times the care and 
effort and labor expended in trying to learn the leads 
by mere theory and memorizing. 





Cruel Sports in India.... Strange Amusements..... San Francisco Chronicle 

India is the land of sport, but occidentals are always 
much surprised to find that sport, to be appreciated by 
the average mild Hindoo, must have something cruel 
about it either to man or beast. It isto India, by the way, 
that Europe and America owe polo, which was introduced 
into British cantonments bythe Manipuris. Hindoosare 
great cock-fighters. Large sums of money are spent on 
these contests, nor are the birds furnished with spurs 
to make the combats still more sanguinary. The cocks 
use only nature’s weapons and the wounds inflicted are 
severe enough to satisfy the Hindoo craving for bloody 
spectacles. Of horse-racing the Hindoo is passionately 
fond, and a race will practically close all business. The 
government printing offices at Allahabad have on occa- 
sions been closed because the compositors abandoned 
their cases to see the races. A steeplechase where there 
is every possibility of some one being thrown exerts a 
wonderful fascination on the people who do not hesitate 
to call themselves the greatest physical cowards in the 
world. Their hunting, too, is of the cruel order. Pan- 
thers, or, as they are called in India, cheetahs, are 
trained to pursue deer and kill them. There is no risk 
attaching to the hunters, but there is a great danger to 
the unfortune shekari who trains this ferocious beast. 

_The panther is blindfolded, a leash is placed around 
his middle, and he is thus led to the plain where deer 
can be found, or where the deer have been driven by a 
swarm of beaters. The assemblage, mounted upon ele- 
phants or horses or in conveyances, keep a respectable 
distance from the cheetah, who is led into the open and 
the hood quietly removed and the leash slipped. The 
cheetah, when furiously hungry, has been known to turn 
upon his trainer as the quickest prey, and this is the 
supreme, the agonizing moment. The cheetah stands 
straight, his forelegs stiffening and his tail slowly mov- 
ing. He purrs like a huge cat, looks angrily around 
him, then, crouching, bounds after his sought-for prey. 
The cheetah catches his victim and seizing it by the 
throat buries his fangs deeply, sucking in the blood with 
gieedy gasps. The trainer approaches gently, so gently 
that his footfall can scarcely be heard. The cheetah is 
growling ominously. His tail beats his sides in fero- 
cious impatience. Quietly the man steals toward the 
crouching beast and slips the hood over the eyes; then 
the leash is passed around and all danger is averted. 
The head of the deer has to be severed, still leaving in 
the cheetah’s mouth a goodly lump of bleeding flesh. 
There is nothing very sportsmanlike in this perform- 
ance, but there is a great deal of danger attaching to 
it, and that danger devolves upon one man. There 
have been cases where the panther has absolutely 
refused to chase the deer, but has devoted his entire 
time and attention to the hunting party. 


The Hindoos are great devotees of wrestling, and , in India are common, and no vow can avail unless its 
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Punjab produces giants. Indeed tne pest wrestlers come 
from the North. There men are trained from early in- 
fancy. The wrestler trains from babyhood. He is 
picked out on account of his strength, and his exercises 
commence when he is but a small tot. Every muscle is 
strengthened by an appropriate exercise. To harden 
their calf muscles these wrestlers, sometimes six feet and 
over, hop about the floor for hours together in a squatting 
position, while for increasing the dimensions of their 
biceps and the chest muscles they first lie flat on the 
ground, then raising themselves on the tips of their toes 
and with hands well turned in, commence to move up 
and down, putting all their weight on their arms. They 
continue this until they have done it 1,000 times. A 
man who has not exercised does well if he can keep it 
up for three or five minutes. After exercising they 
drink milk and a coarse sweetmeat made of ghi, clari- 
fied butter and sugar. Being Hindoos they only train on 
milk and ghi and sugar. The wrestlers are not inde- 
pendent. They generally attach themselves to some 
ardent sport, who pays them so much a month. They 
form part of his entourage, and these sports offer enor- 
mous sums to get wrestlers away from their rivals. Oc- 
casionally the sport issues a challenge to another sport, 
couched in the same language as a man would offer to 
wager his bird against another man’s bird. The pail- 
war, or wrestler, who wins is always handsomely re- 
warded, sometimes with a money present, but generally 
with jewelry. They wrestle for necklaces—great gold 
nuts threaded on a string. The wrestling ground is in 
the open air and on freshly turned earth. They are not 
unattended by mishaps, for on one occasion a pailwar 
had his neck viciously broken by his adversary. As it 
was in a native State there was no trouble and the car- 
cass was unceremoniously dragged out and the matches 
proceeded. The Maharajah of Nipal was a great sport 
and his subjects were heavily taxed to support his 
wrestlers. He was a shrewd old gentleman and once 
sent for an athlete of great renown to wrestle with his 
men. The Panjabi overthrew all comers, but when he 
prepared to leave Nipal the Maharajah calmly in- 
formed him that such could not be the case ; that hence- 
forth he belonged to him and assigned him quarters. He 
could send for his friends, but when he had a good man 
he knew how to retain him. The hint was of course 
deemed sufficient and the wrestler stayed. 

A villainous amusement in India is that called pan- 
jah. It consists in locking hands and seeing who can 
be made to kneel. There is no fun in it, but still it is 
assiduously cultivated and hands are daily being broken 
in this inane form of sport. Kite-flying is a national 
affair and bets of the most extraordinary magnitude are 
made as to who shall cut his opponent’s string. The 
swinging festival, or churruk poojah, is another form of 
pleasure which could only satisfy a race naturally cruel. 
There is now a good deal of correspondence between 
the India office and the government at Calcutta with a 
view of stopping this detestable sport. Hundreds of 
Europeans visit the scene and leave immeasurably dis- 
gusted, but the natives find much to enjoy in it and 
beat their tom-toms and blow their pipes with great 
gusto while the poor victims are swinging in mid-air. 
This sport has some remote connection with a religious 
rite, and the men who permit themselves to be thus tor- 
tured are probably fulfilling some hideous vow. Vows 
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performance inflicts some dreadful punishment upon the 
body. ‘The affair is thus managed: A devotee has a 
hook passed through the muscles of his back, which 
hook is tied to the end of a cross-pole. This beam can 
be tilted for the express purpose of having victims fas- 
tened to it. After the man is securely lashed to the 
pole he is lifted up into the air with his hands folded 
on the chest and the body fairly hanging by the hooks. 
There is no other support. The muscles of the back 
alone hold him to the hook. The pole is then rotated 
by pulling on the ropes at the counterbalance end, its 
attachment on the vertical part permitting of free rota- 
tion. This gentle amusement the Indian government 
intend to abolish, but whether it will be done without 
serious trouble is a question. The Hindoos, too, are 
great swimmers, and swim dog fashion with their hands 
and feet beating the water. The reason of this is to 
scare their aquatic enemies. There is a great swimming 
festival after the first rains, when the rivers are swollen. 
Then Hindoos of all ages enter the turbulent flood and 
swim a given distance, shouting like demons and creat- 
ing an enormous commotion. Crocodiles follow the 
swimmers and the slower swimmers fall an easy prey to 
those awful monsters. But it is sport—sport to those 
who take part in the exciting adventures, but greater 
sport to the thousands who follow the men. 





In the Bicycle Boat.......... Pedaling versus Paddling...........+ La Nature 

Small pleasure boats propelled by a screw actuated 
by pedals have been observed since last Summer upon 
one of the lakes of the Bois de Boulogne. Their 
mechanism is ingenious. The idea of substituting a 
screw actuated by pedals for oars or paddle-wheels is 
not new, but this is the first time that we have seen it 
realized in a sufficiently practical manner to assume the 
proportions of a genuine enterprise. The motive system 
of this new boat, devised by Mr. Vallet, has much 
analogy with that of bicycles, and it is for this reason 
that it has been called a bicycle boat. One of the 
models, which is designed for one person, recalls the 
bicycle. In another model, designed for several per- 
sons, the saddle is replaced by an armchair. In both 
systems the motor is the same. It consists of a hori- 
zontal shaft that passes through the stern of the boat 
and carries the screw. To this shaft are keyed two 
bevel wheels, either of which may be thrown into gear 
at will, with a third mounted upon a vertical axis. The 
latter receives motion from the pedal through the inter- 
medium of an endless chain running over a sprocket 
wheel. A hand wheel keyed to the top of this axis 
keeps up the motion and renders it regular. The shaft 
of the screw is movable in the direction of the length of 
the boat, and this, through a system of levers, that 
the pilot has within easy reach, permits of throwing 
either pinion into gear at will. There is thus obtained, 
without any necessity of modifying the motion of the 
pedals, a backward or forward movement or even a 
complete stoppage, if the shaft be given an intermediate 
position. Steering is effected through a bar, analogous 
to that of bicycles, which controls the rudder. 

The ratio of the gearings is so calculated as to obtain 
a multiplication of five, and the pitch of the screw is 58 
centimeters. Each revolution of the pedal, therefore, 
causes the boat to move forward 2.9 meters. Supposing 
that one stroke of the pedal be given per second, an 
advance of 174 meters will be made per minute, or 10.5 


kilometers per hour. But practically it would be impos- 
sible to keep up one stroke of the pedal per second very 
long, and it is necessary, too, to take,into account the 
resistance of the water, which increases very rapidly 
with the speed of the boat. From our own experiments 
we believe that it is possible to attain a speed of about 
eight kilometers per hour in calm water and without 
wind. This question of speed, however, is of no great 
importance, for we have a pleasure boat rather than one 
for racing, and the speed is of slight consequence, pro- 
vided that it be adequate. We have been surprised at 
the easy motion of the pedal and at the facility with 
which the maneuvering is done without fatigue. Itis a 
very agreeable mode of locomotion, that we find more 
agreeable than that effected by oar or paddle. 





Playing Chinese Chess...... Crossing the River...... The Montreal Witness 

Chess as played among us is of undoubted Indian 
origin, but a game resembling it very closely has from 
time immemorial been played among the Celestials. 
There are many striking differences between the two 
games, both in the appearance of the board and the 
manner of play. The pieces, also, are entirely dissim- 
ilar in shape. Beautiful carved ivory chessmen have, 
for many years, been brought West by visitors to China, 
but these are not used in their own game. The chess- 
men of the Chinese resemble our draughtmen in shape, 
the distinction between each being indicated by a word 
engraved upon its face. Their board, like ours, pos- 
sesses sixty-four squares, but the men are placed on the 
intersections of the lines and not on the squares formed 
thereby. Again, the two halves of the board are divided 
by a space called the “‘ river,” which certain pieces are 
prohibited from crossing. Like our own game, the 
number of pieces is sixteen, but the order of arrange- 
ment is somewhat different. 

The pieces answering to our pawns are called soldiers. 
These are allowed to advance in a straight line only 
until they have passed the river into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. Then they can move like our castle, but only one 
square atatime. They are permitted to capture pieces 
only in a straight line. The cannons are their support. 
These pieces are exactly equivalent to our castles. 
They may cross the river and are allowed to capture 
anything in their line of march. The chariots possess 
exactly the same power as the cannon. The horses are 
equivalent to our knights, except that in moving they 
are blocked if anything stands on the original angle 
which must be passed in the move. The horses can 
also cross the river. The elephant, which takes the 
place of our bishop, cari move diagonally, but only two 
squares atatime. It cannot cross the river nor take 
a position on the corner next to that occupied by its fel- 
low elephant. Stiil more limited are the powers of the 
king and the attendant scholars. They are strictly con- 
fined to the four squares which constitute the citadel, 
against which all attacks are directed. The king can- 
not be taken and can move but one square at a time. 
A piece must be interposed or the king moved when 
checked. A failure to do this is a checkmate. The 
scholar can only move on the diagonal lines within the 
citadel. There is much of the “ fox and goose” style 
about this game, but, in view of its great antiquity and 
the almost positive conclusion that it owes nothing to 
outside influence, the similarity it bears to the western 
game is at least curious and most interesting. 
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THE ELEPHANT-DANCE: LITTLE TOOMAI’S STORY 


By Rupyarp KIPLING 





From Jungle Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Century Co. 
Little Toomai, the son of Big Toomai the elephant driver, came 
of a line of drivers and beaters, and played among the elephants 
all his life. He was a little fellow, yet took care of Kala Nag, 
one of the elephants of the Indian government. For a reckless 
bit of bravery in the Keddah or stockade, Petersen Sahib, the 
head and chief of operations there, had laughingly forbidden his 
playing there, until he should see the elephants dance. 


Petersen Sahib came in on his clever she-elephant 
Pudmini; he had been paying off other camps among 
the hills, for the season was coming to an end, and 
there was a native clerk sitting at a table under a 
tree to pay the drivers their wages. As each man 
was paid he went back to his elephant and joined 
the line that stood ready to start. Big Toomai 
went up to the clerk with Little Toomai behind 
him, and Machua Appa, the head-tracker, said in 
an undertone to a friend of his, “There goes one 
piece of good elephant-stuff at least. ’Tis a pity to 
send that young jungle-cock to moult in the plains.” 

Now Petersen Sahib had ears all over him, as a man 
must have who listens to the most silent of all living 
things—the wild elephant. He turned where he was 
lying all along on Pudmini’s back, and said, ‘“‘ What is 
that? I did not know of a man among the plain- 
drivers who would have had wit enough to rope even 
a dead elephant.” 

“ This is not a man, but a boy. He went into the 
Ceddah at the last drive, and threw Barmao there the 
rope, when we were trying to get that young calf with 
the blotch on his shoulder from his mother.” 

Machua Appa pointed at Little Toomai, and Petersen 
Sahib looked, and Little Toomai bowed to the earth. 

“ He throw arope? He is smaller than a picket- 
pin. Little one, what is thy name?” said Petersen 
Sahib. 

Little Toomai was too frightened to speak, but Kala 
Nag was behind him, and Toomai made a sign with his 
hand, and the elephant caught him up with his trunk 
and held him level with Pudmini’s forehead, in front of 
the great Petersen Sahib. Then Little Toomai covered 
his face with his hands, for he was only a child, and 
except where elephants were concerned, he was just as 
bashful as a child could be. 

“Oho!” said Petersen Sahib, smiling underneath his 
mustache, “ and why didst thou teach thy elephant that 
trick ? Was it to help thee steal green corn from the 
roofs of the houses when the ears are put out to dry?” 

“ Not green corn, Protector of the Poor—melons,” 
said Little Toomai, and all the men sitting about broke 
into a roar of laughter. Most of them had taught their 
elephants that trick when they were boys. Little 
Toomai was hanging eight feet up in the air, and he 
wished very much that he were eight feet underground. 

“ He is Toomai, my son, Sahib,” said Big Toomai, 
scowling. “He is a very bad boy, and he will end in 
a jail, Sahib.” 

“‘Of that I have my doubts,” said Petersen Sahib. 
“A boy who can face a full Keddah at his age does 
not end in jails. See, little one, here are four annas to 
spend in sweetmeats because thou hast a little head 
under that great thatch of hair. In time thou mayest 


become a hunter, too.” Big Toomai scowled more than 
ever. “ Remember, though, that Keddahs are not good 
for children to play in,” Petersen Sahib went on. 

“ Must I never go there, Sahib?” asked Little Too- 
mai, with a big gasp. 

“Yes.” Petersen Sahib smiled again. ‘ When thou 
hast seen the elephants dance. That is the proper time. 
Come to me when thou hast seen the elephants dance, 
and then I will let thee go into all the Keddahs.” 

There was another roar of laughter, for that is an 
old joke among elephant-catchers, and it means just 
never. There are great cleared flat places hidden away 
in the forests that are called elephants’ ball-rooms, but 
even these are found only by accident, and no man has 
ever seen the elephants dance. When a driver boasts 
of his skill and bravery the other drivers say: “ And 
when didst ‘tou see the elephants dance ?” 

Kala Nag put Little Toomai down, and le bowed to 
the earth again and went away with his father, and gave 
the silver four-anna piece to his mother, who was nurs- 
ing his baby-brother, and they all were put up on Kala 
Nag’s back, and the line of grunting, squealing ele- 
phants rolled down the hill-path to the plains. It was 
a very lively march on account of the new elephants, 
who gave trouble at every ford, and who needed coax- 
ing or beating every other minute. 

Big Toomai prodded Kala Nag spitefully, for he was 
very angry, but Little Toomai was too happy to speak. 
Petersen Sahib had noticed him, and given him money, 
so he felt as a private soldier would feel if he had been 
called out of the ranks and praised by his.commander- 
in-chief. 

“ What did Petersen Sahib mean by the elephant- 
dance?” he said, at last, softly to his mother. 

Big Toomai heard him and grunted. “That thou 
shouldst never be one of these hill-buffaloes of trackers. 
That was what he meant. Oh, you in front, what is 
blocking the way?” 

An Assamese driver, two or three elephants ahead, 
turned round angrily, crying: “ Bring up Kala Nag, 
and knock this youngster of mine into good behavior. 
Why should Petersen Sahid have chosen me to go 
down with you donkeys of the rice-field? Lay your 
beast alongside, Toomai, and let him prod with his 
tusks. By all the Gods of the Hills, these new ele- 
phants are possessed, or else they can smell their com- 
panions in the jungle.” 

Kala Nag hit the new elephant in the ribs and 
knocked the wind out of him, as Big Toomai said, 
“ We have swept the hills of wild elephants at the last 
catch. It is only your carelessness in driving. Must 
I keep order along the whole line ?” 

“Hear him!” said the other driver. “We have 
swept the hills! Ho, ho! You are very wise, you 
plains-people. Any one but a mudhead who never 
saw the jungle would know /Aaé, they know that the 
drives are ended for the season. Therefore all the wild 
elephants to-night will ; but why should I waste wis- 
dom on a river-turtle ?” 

‘* What will thev do?” Little Toomai called out. 

“ Ohé, little one. Art thou there? Well, I will tell 
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thee, for thou hast a cool head. They will dance, and 
it behooves thy father, who has swept @// the hills of a// 
the elephants, to double-chain his pickets to-night.” 

“ What talk is this?” said Big Toomai. “ For forty 
years, father and son, we have tended elephants, and 
we have never heard such moonshine about dances.” 

“Yes; but a plains-man who lives in a hut knows 
only the four walls of his hut. Well, leave thy ele- 
phants unshackled to-night and see what comes; as for 
their dancing, I have seen the place where Bapree- 
Bap / how many windings has the Dihang River? 
Here is another ford, and we must swim the calves. 
Stop still, you behind there.” 

And in this way, talking and wrangling and splashing 
through the rivers, they made their first march to a sort 
of receiving-camp for the new elephants; but they lost 
their tempers long before they got there. 

Then the elephants were chained by their hind legs 
to their big stumps of pickets, and extra ropes were 
fitted to the new elephants, and the fodder was piled 
before them, and the hill-drivers went back to Petersen 
Sahib through the afternoon light, telling the plains- 
drivers to be extra careful that night, and laughing 
when the plains-drivers asked the reason. 

Little Toomai attended to Kala Nag’s supper, and as 
evening fell wandered through the camp, unspeakably 
happy, in search of a tom-tom. When an Indian 
child’s heart is full, he does not run about and make a 
noise in an irregular fashion. He sits down to a sort of 
revel all by himself. And Little Toomai had been 
spoken to by Petersen Sahib! If he had not found 
what he wanted, I believe he would have burst. But 
the sweetmeat-seller in the camp lent him a little tom- 
tom—a drum beaten with the flat of the hand—and 
he sat down, cross-legged, before Kala Nag as the stars 
began to come out, the tom-tom in his lap, and he 
thumped and he thumped and he thumped, and the 
more he thought of the great honor that had been done 
to him the more he thumped, all alone among the ele- 
phant-fodder. There was no tune and no words, but 
the thumping made him happy. 

The new elephants strained at their ropes, and squealed 
and trumpeted from time to time, and he could hear his 
mother in the camp hut putting his small brother to sleep, 
with an old, old song about the great god Shiv, who 
once told all the animals what they should eat. It is a 
very soothing lullaby, and the first verse says: 





Shiv, who poured the harvest and made the winds to blow, 
Sitting at the doorways of a-day of long ago, 

Gave to each his portion, food and toil and fate, 

From the king upon the guddee to the beggar at the gate. 


All things made he—Shiva the Preserver. 

Mahadeo! Mahadeo! he made all,— 

Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine, [mine ! 
And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O little son of 


Little Toomai came in with a joyous /unk-a-tunk at the 
end of each verse, till he felt sleepy and stretched him- 
self on the fodder at Kala Nag’s side. 

At last the elephants began to lie down one after 
another as is their custom, till only Kala Nag at the 
right of the line was left standing up, and he rocked 
slowly from side to side, his ears put forward to listen 
to the night wind as it blew very slowly across the 
hills. The air was full of all the night noises that, 
taken together, make one big silence—the.click of one 
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bamboo-stem against the other, the rustle of something 
alive in the undergrowth, the scratch and squawk of a 
half-waked bird (birds are awake in the night much 
more often than we imagine), and the fall of water ever 
so far away. Little Toomai slept for some time, and 
when he was waked it was brilliant moonlight, and Kala 
Nag was still standing up with his ears cocked. Little 
Toomai turned, rustling in the fodder, and watched the 
curve of his big back against half the stars in heaven ; 
and while he watched he heard, so far away that it 
sounded no more than a pinhole of noise pricked 
through the stillness of the night, the “ hoot-toot” of 
a wild elephant. 

All the elephants in the line jumped up as if they 
had been shot, and their grunts at last waked the sleep- 
ing mahouts, and they came out and drove in the 
picket-pegs with big mallets, and tightened this rope 
and knotted that till all was quiet. One new elephant 
had nearly grubbed up his picket, and Big Toomai took 
off Kala Nag’s leg-chain and shackled that elephant 
forefoot and hindfoot, but slipped a loop of grass-string 
round Kala Nag’s leg, and told him to remember that 
he was tied fast. Kala Nag did not answer to the 
order by gurgling, as he usually did. He stood still, 
looking out across the moonlight, his head a little 
raised and his ears spread like fans, up to the great 
folds of the Garo hills. 

‘‘ Look to him if he grows restless in the night,” said 
Big Toomai to Little Toomai, and he went into the hut 
to sleep. Little Toomai was just going to sleep, too, 
when he heard the coir string snap with a little “‘ tang,” 
and Kala Nag rolled out of his pickets as slowly and 
as silently as a cloud rolls out of the mouth of a valley. 
Little Toomai pattered after him, barefooted, down the 
road in the moonlight calling under his breath, “ Kala 
Nag! Kala Nag! Take me with you, O Kala Nag!” 
The elephant turned without a sound, took three strides 
back to the boy in the moonlight, put down his trunk, 
swung him up to his neck, and almost before Little 
Toomai had settled his knees, slipped into the forest. 

There was one blast of furious trumpeting from the 
lines, and the silence shut down on everything, and 
Kala Nag began to move. Sometimes a tuft of high 
grass washed along his sides, as a wave washes along 
the sides of a ship, and sometimes a cluster of wild- 
pepper vines would scrape along his back, or a bamboo 
would creak where his shoulder touched it; but between 
those times he moved absolutely without any sound, 
drifting through the thick Garo forest as though it had 
been smoke. He was going up-hill, but though Little 
Toomai watched the stars in the rifts of the trees, he 
could not tell in what direction. 

Then Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent and 
stopped for a minute, and Little Toomai could see the 
tops of trees lying all speckled and furry under the 
mooonlight for miles and miles, and the blue-white 
mist over the river in the hollow. ‘Toomai leaned for- 
ward and looked, and he felt that the forest was awake 
below him—awake and alive and crowded. A big 
brown fruit-eating bat brushed past his ear; a porcu- 
pine’s quills rattled in the thicket, and in the darkness 
between the tree-stems he heard a hog-bear digging 
hard in the moist, warm earth, and snuffing as it digged. 

Then the branches closed over his head again, and 
Kala Nag began to go down into the valley—not quietly 
this time, but as a runaway gun goes down a steep bank 
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—in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as 
pistons, eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin 
of the elbow-points rustled. The undergrowth on either 
side of him ripped with a noise like torn canvas, and the 
saplings that he heaved away right and left with his 
shoulders sprang back again, and banged him on the 
flank, and great trails of creepers, all matted together, 
hung from his tusks as he threw his head from side to 
side and plowed out his pathway. Then Little Toomai 
laid himself down close to the great neck lest a swinging 
bough should sweep him to the ground, and he wished 
that he were back in the lines again. 

The grass began to get squashy, and Kala Nag’s feet 
sucked and squelched as he put them down, and the 
night mist at the bottom of the valley chilled Little 
Toomai. There was a splash and a trample, and the 
rush of running water, and Kala Nag strode through 
the bed of a river, feeling his way at each step. Above 
the noise of the water, as it swirled round the elephant’s 
legs, Little Toomai could hear more splashing and some 
trumpeting both up-stream and down—great grunts and 
angry snortings, and all the mist about him seemed to 
be full of rolling wavy shadows. 

“ 4i/” he said, half aloud, his teeth chattering. “The 
elephant-folk are out to-night. It zs the dance, then.” 

Kala Nag swashed out of the water, blew his trunk 
clear, and began another climb; but this time he was 
not alone, and he had not to make his path. That was 
made already, six feet wide, in front of him, where the 
bent jungle grass was trying to recover itself and stand 
up. Many elephants must have gone that way only a 
few minutes before. Little Toomai looked back, and 
behind him a great wild tusker, with his little pig’s eyes 
glowing like hot coals, was just lifting himself out of the 
misty river. Then the trees closed up again, and they 
went on and up, with trumpetings and crashings, and 
the sound of breaking branches on every side of them. 

At last Kala Nag stood still between two tree-trunks 
at the very top of the hill. They were part of a circle 
of trees that grew round an irregular space of some 
three or four acres, and in all that space, as Little Toomai 
could see, the ground had been trampled down as hard 
as a brick floor. Some trees grew in the centre of the 
clearing, but their bark was rubbed away, and the white 
wood beneath showed all shiny and polished in the 
patches of moonlight. There were creepers, hanging 
from the upper branches, and the bells of the flowers of 
the creepers, great waxy white things like convolvuluses, 
hung down fast asleep; but within the limits of the 
clearing there was not a single blade of green—nothing 
but the trampled earth. 

The moonlight showed it all iron-gray, except where 
some elephants stood upon it, and their shadows were 
inky black. Little Toomai looked, holding his breath, 
with his eyes starting out of his head, and as he looked, 
more and more elephants swung out into the open 
from between the tree-trunks. Little Toomai could 
count only up to ten, and he counted again and again 
on his fingers till he lost count of the tens, and his 
head began to swim. Outside the clearing he could 
hear them crashing in the undergrowth as they worked 
their way up the hillside; but within the circle of the 
tree-trunks they moved like ghosts. 

There were white-tusked wild males, with fallen 
leaves and nuts and twigs lying in the wrinkles of their 
necks and the folds of their ears; fat slow-footed she- 
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elephants, with restless, little pinky-black calves only 
three or four feet high running under their stomachs; 
young elephants with their tusks just beginning to show, 
and very proud of them; lanky, scraggy, old-maid 
elephants, with their hollow anxious faces, and trunks 
like rough bark ; savage old bull-elephants, scarred from 
shoulder to flank with great weals and cuts of bygone 
fights, and the caked dirt of their solitary mud-baths 
dropping from their shoulders; and there was one with 
a broken tusk and the marks of the full stroke, the ter- 
rible drawing scrape of a tiger’s claws on his side. 

They were standing head to head, or walking to and 
fro across the ground in couples, or rocking and swaying 
all by themselves—scores and scores of elephants. 

Toomai knew that so long as he lay still on Kala 
Nag’s neck nothing would happen to him; for even in 
the rush and scramble of a Keddah-drive a wild ele- 
phant does not reach up with his trunk and drag a man 
off the neck of a tame elephant; and these elephants 
were not thinking of men that night. Once they started 
and put their ears forward when they heard the chink- 
ing of a leg-iron in the forest, but it was Pudmini, 
Petersen Sahib’s pet elephant, her chain snapped short 
off, grunting, snuffling up the hillside. 

At last there was no sound of any more elephants 
moving in the forest, and Kala Nag rolled out from his 
station between the trees and went into the middle of 
the crowd, clucking and gurgling, and all the elephants 
began to talk in their own tongue and to move about. 

Still lying down, Little Toomai looked down upon 
scores and scores of broad backs and wagging ears and 
tossing trunks and little, rolling eyes. He heard the 
click of tusks as they crossed other tusks by accident, 
and the dry rustle of trunks twined together, and the 
chafing of enormous sides and shoulders in the crowd, 
and the incessant flick and hissh of the great tails. 
Then a cloud came over the moon and he sat in black 
darkness; but the quiet, steady hustling and pushing 
and gurgling went on just the same. He knew that 
there were elephants all around Kala Nag and that 
there was no chance of backing him out of the assem- 
bly, so he set his teeth and shivered. 

Then an elephant trumpeted, and they all took it up 
for five or ten terrible seconds. The dew from the 
trees above spattered down like rain on the unseen 
backs, and a dull booming noise began, not very loud 
at first, and Little Toomai could not tell what it was; 
but it grew and grew, and Kala Nag lifted up one fore- 
foot and then the other, and brought them down on the 
ground—one-two, one-two, as steadily as trip-hammers. 
The elephants were stamping altogether now, and it 
sounded like a war-drum beaten at the mouth of a 
cave. The dew fell from the trees till there was no 
more left to fall, and the booming went on, and the 
ground rocked and shivered, and Little Toomai put his 
hands up to his ears to shut out the sound. But it was 
all one gigantic jar that ran through him—this stamp 
of hundreds of heavy feet on the raw earth. 

Once or twice he could feel Kala Nag and all the 
others surge forward a few strides, and the thumping 
would change to the crushing sound of juicy green 
things being bruised, but in a minute or two the boom 
of feet on hard earth began again. A tree was creak- 
ing and groaning somewhere near him. He put out his 
arm and felt the bark, but Kala Nag moved forward, 
still tramping, and he could not tell where he was in the 
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clearing. There was no sound from the elephants, ex- 
cept once, when two or three little calves squeaked 
together. Then he heard a thump and a shuffle, and 
the booming went on. It lasted fully two hours, and 
Little Toomai ached in every nerve; but he knew by 
the smell of the night air that the dawn was coming. 

The morning broke in one sheet of pale yellow be- 
hind the green hills, and the booming stopped with the 
first ray, as though the light had been an order. Before 
Little Toomai had got the ringing out of his head, 
before even he had shifted his position, there was not 
an elephant in sight except Kala Nag, Pudmini, and the 
elephant with the rope-galls, and there was neither sign 
nor rustle nor whisper down the hillsides to show 
where the others had gone. 

Little Toomai stared again and again. The clear- 
ing, as he remembered it, had grown in the night. 
More trees stood in the middle of it, but the under- 
growth and the jungle-grass at the sides had been rolled 
back. Little Toomai stared once more. Now he 
understood the trampling. The elephants had stamped 
out more room—had stamped the thick grass and juicy 
cane into trash, the trash into slivers, the slivers into 
tiny fibres, and the fibres into hard earth. 

** Wah! ” said Little Toomai, and his eyes were very 
heavy. ‘Kala Nag, my lord, let us keep by Pudmini 
and go to Petersen Sahib’s camp, or I shall drop.” 

The third elephant watched the two go away, snorted, 
wheeled round, and took his own path. Two hours 
later, as Petersen Sahib was eating early breakfast, his 
elephants, who had been double-chained that night, 
began to trumpet, and Pudmini, mired to the shoulders, 
with Kala Nag, very foot-sore, shambled into the camp. 

Little Toomai’s face was gray and pinched, and his 
hair was full of leaves and drenched with dew; but he 
tried to salute Petersen Sahib, and cried faintly: “The 
dance—the elephant-dance! I have seen it, and—I 
die!” As Kala Nag sat down, he slid off his neck in 
a dead faint. 

But, since native children have no nerves worth speak- 
ing of, in two hours he was lying very contentedly in 
Petersen Sahib’s hammock with Petersen Sahib’s shoot- 
ing-coat under his head, and a glass of warm milk, a 
little brandy, with a dash of quinine inside of him, and 
while the old, hairy, scarred hunters of the jungles sat 
three-deep before him, looking at him, he told his tale 
in short words, as a child will, and wound up with : 

“ Now, if I lie in one word, send men to see, and 
they will find that the elephant-folk have trampled down 
more room in their dance-room, and they will find ten 
and ten, and many times ten, tracks leading to that 
dance-room. They have made more room with their 
feet. I have seen it. Kala Nag took me, and I saw. 
Also Kala Nag is very leg-weary !” 

Little Toomai lay back and slept all through the long 
afternoon and into the twilight, and while he slept 
Peterson Sahib and Machua Appa followed the track of 
the two elephants for fifteen miles across the hills. Peter- 
sen Sahib had spent eighteen years in catching elephants 
and he had only once before found such a dance-place. 
Machua Appa had no need to look twice at the clearing 
to see what had been done there, or to scratch with his 
toe in the packed, rammed earth. 

“The child speaks truth,” said he. “All this was 
done last night, and I have counted seventy tracks 
crossing tne river. See, Sahib, where Pudmini’s leg- 


iron cut the bark of that tree. Yes, she was there.” 
They looked at each other, and up and down, and 
they wondered; for the ways of elephants are 
beyond the wit of any man, black or white, to fathom. 
“ Forty years and five,” said Machua Appa, “ have I 
followed, my lord, the elephant, but never have I heard 
that any child of man had seen what this child saw.” 

When they got back to camp it was time for the 
evening meal. Petersen Sahib ate alone in his tent, 
but he gave orders that the camp should have two 
sheep and some fowls, as well as a double ration of 
flour and rice and salt, for he knew that there would 
bea ‘feast. Big Toomai had come up hot-foot from 
the plains to search for his son and his elephant, and 
now that he had found them he looked at them as 
though he were afraid of them both. And there was a 
feast by the blazing camp-fires in front of the lines of 
picketed elephants, and Little Toomai was the hero of 
it all; and the big brown elephant-catchers, the track- 
ers and drivers and ropers, and the men who know all 
the secrets of breaking the wildest elephants, passed him 
from one to the other, and they marked his forehead 
with blood from the breast of a newly killed jungle- 
cock, to show that he was a forester, initiated and free 
of all the jungles. 

And at last, wher the flames died down and the red 
light of the logs made the elephants look as though they 
had been dipped in blood too, Machua Appa, the head 
of all the drivers of all the Keddahs—Machua Appa, 
Petersen Sahib’s other self, who had never seen a made 
road in forty years; Machua Appa, who was so great 
that he had no other name than Machua Appa—leaped 
to his feet, with Little Toomai held high in the air 
above his head, and shouted : 

*‘ Listen, my brothers. Listen, too, you, my lords in 
the lines there, for I, Machua Appa, am speaking! 
This little one shall no more be called Little Toomai, 
but Toomai of the Elephants, as his great-grandfather 
was called before him. What never man has seen he 
has seen through the long night, and the favor of the 
elephant-folk and of the gods of the Jungles is with 
him! He shall become a great tracker; he shall 
become greater than I, even I, Machua Appa! He 
shall follow the new trail, and the stale trail, and the 
mixed trail, with a clear eye! He shall take no harm 
in the Keddah when he runs under their bellies to rope 
the wild tuskers ; and if he slips before the feet of the 
charging bull-elephant, that bull-elephant shall know 
who he is and shall not crush him. Azhai / my lords 
in the chains”—he whirled up the line of pickets— 
‘here is the little one that has seen your dances in your 
hidden places—the sight that never mansaw! Give 
him honor, my lords! Salaam karo, my children. 
Make your salute to Toomai of the Elephants! Gunga 
Pershad, ahaa! Hira Guj, Kuttar Guj, ahaa! Pud- 
mini, thou hast seen him at the dance, and thou, too, 
Kala Nag, my pearl among elephants!—ahaa! To- 
gether! To Toomai of the Elephants. Barrao/” 

And at that last wild yell the whole line flung up 
their trunks till the tips touched their foreheads, and 
broke out into the full salute—the crashing trumpet- 
peal that only the Viceroy of India hears, the great 
Salaamut of the Keddah. But it was all for the sake 
of Little Toomai, who had seen what never man had 
seen before—the dance of the elephants at night and 
alone in the heart of the Garo hills! 
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Ancient Follies of the Table. ..........cccceecceceees San Francisco Chronicle 

It has been said in explanation of the bills of fare of 
the ancient Romans that they were prescribed by the 
family physicians, it being difficult to understand other- 
wise the mingling of ordinary articles of food with sub- 


stances now considered as medicines, except on the sup- | 


position that the latter were intended to correct the 
possible ill effects of the former. The doctor made out 
the menu and gave it to the head cook or purveyor, 
who obtained the articles mentioned in it either at the 
public market or at the druggist’s, as the case might be. 
There are few instances among civilized nations in 
modern times that bear resemblance to these ancient 
eccentricities. The Germans eat sweet soups seasoned 
with cinnamon, and the Spaniards season their food 
with saffron, but these singularities are exceptional. 
The excessive use of beer has doubtless somewhat 
depraved the appetite of the Germans, while as to the 
Spaniards they probably inherited the taste for saffron 
from the Romans, from whom they had their language 
and their civilization. Plutarch says that the Romans 
used no pepper, but it appears from certain receipts of 
the famous gastronome Apicius, which were preserved 
in the monasteries of Transylvania, though certain parts 
of the works of Livy, Tacitus and Cicero were allowed 
to perish, that he seasoned 500 or 600 dishes with this 
condiment. In modern times pepper is used by all 
civilized nations in greater or less quantities. The 
Romans seasoned their meat with rue, parsley seed, 
cummin, marsh mallows and nettles, and distributed 
freely throughout their meals pepper, honey, salt, vin- 
egar, raisins, mustard, oil, rue, mastic and cardamoms. 
Vegetables were prepared with nitre to make them look 
green, a practice not entirely unknown in modern times. 

The following is one of the singular receipts that has 
come down to us through the dark ages, “ Bruise in a 
mortar parsley seed, dried pennyroyal, dried mint, gin- 
ger, coriander, stoned raisins, with honey, vinegar, oil 
and wine. Put in a stew-pan with three crusts of bread, 
the flesh of a pullet, vestine cheese, pine kernels, small 
onions minced fine, and cucumbers. Pour soup over 
the mixture and serve in a stew-pan, garnished with 
snow.” It is to be presumed that the ingredients 
requiring it had been previously cooked. Dormice, a 
delicacy highly appreciated in ancient Rome, were 
served with poppies and ‘honey. A favorite dish of 
Adrian and Alexander Servius was made of pheasant 
and woodcock cooked with a wild sow’s hock and 
udder, a bread pudding being served over it. Some 
peculiar facts are gleaned from ancient writers who 
treat of cooking and of eatables. From these sources we 
learn that saucepans were tinned before the time of 
Pliny ; that it was the habit of certain persons to take a 
glass of bitter before breakfast; that bran was eaten 
with mustard and honey, and that soused pig’s feet and 
head were known to the Romans, though it is uncertain 
whether they carried a knowledge of this dish into 
Britain, or learned it there. Asparagus was so success- 
fully cultivated in ancient Italy, it appears, that three 
stalks weighed a pound. We are alse informed that the 
Romans always insisted on having their fish fresh—an 
excellent quality—and when it was possible, threw them 


alive into boiling water. As soon as drawn from the 
sea they were taken to Rome by swift couriers, before 
whose galloping horses everybody was compelled to get 
out of the way. Citizens of the United States living 
inland and off the lines of railroad would probably be 
delighted to have this ancient custom revived. 

That the Egyptians drank hard because their first 
dish at supper was boiled cabbage, served probably with 
salt meat, is perhaps not more singular than that the 
Germans drink hard because they indulge freely in raw 
ham, boiled sausages and sauerkraut, their eating being 
a stimulant to their drinking and vice-versa. In cold 
countries and in the tropics food and drink are gen- 
erally accommodated to the peculiarities of the climate 
which does not, however, explain why the Romans, 
living in a semi-tropical region, indulged in such a 
heavy diet and drank such heady wines. A slight 
knowledge of hygiene would seem to have prescribed 
a moderate use of pork, but this was one of their stan- 
dard dishes. ‘The quantity of food served was something 
astonishing. Julius Cesar, when he gave his triumphal 
feast, had three tons of lampreys served at his table, 
and when Hortensius passed away to a world where 
gourmandizing is unknown, he left behind as being incon- 
venient to take along with him, 10,000 pipes of those 
strong wines, seasoned with asafetida and other abomi- 
nations, a single glass of which would drive a modern 
wine-drinkercrazy. Among the Roman Emperors noted 
for the indulgence of their appetites were Vitellius, Com- 
modus, Didius Julianus and Heliogabalus, the last of 
whom made sausages of shrimps, crabs, oysters and lob- 
sters that might have been excellent if the seasoning 
was simple and appropriate. ‘The shellfish thus served 
might have resembled a salad of the same materials as 
it appears on modern tables if certain ingredients were 
omitted. During this period of luxury a wealthy citizen 
had a supper made of the tongues of birds that could 
speak, which seems impossible when we consider the 
scale cy which meals were then served and the compar- 
ative scarc.:y of the feathered species ir question. His 
daughter, history tells us, fed on pearls, leaving us in 
doubt as to the manner in which they were served and 
the sauce used to flavor them. 

These extravagances in eating and drinking con- 
tinued i milder form for some hundreds of years, while 
the empire was steadily declining, or until the Goths 
and Vandals overran Europe and taught the effeminate 
Romans that the’ best sauce to meat was a good appe- 
tite engendered by the fatigue of long marches, rough 
living and an occasional period of fasting thrown 
casually in. During the dark ages as regards eating, 
there was a return to the habits of the primitive man. 
Food was scarce and supplied by chance, and men 
gorged as gorges the anaconda, lying dormant after an 
excess of nourishment, often eaten without cooking. 
For a thousand years the receipts of Apicius remained 
hidden in a musty manuscript, unknown except to a few 
monks, whose business it was to copy and illuminate 
ancient documents. With the Renaissance came a revival 
of thespirit of ancient Rome, and there was disseminated 
a knowledge of its history, its art, its literature, and also 
of its follies and extravagances. The former were im:- 
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tated and served as an inspiration to modern genius. 
The latter were less followed, the taste of rich and poor 
alike being somewhat less extravagant, and the means of 
luxurious living not always easily attainable. In the 
seventeenth century cooking had arrived at nearly the 
perfection it has in these days, at least in France, but 
neither there nor elsewhere did it occur then, nor has it 
occurred since, to mix medicines with food, that they 
might serve at the same time as seasoning and as 
remedies for excesses of the table. If it was desired 
that food should be hygienic, this object has been ac- 
complished usually by more reasonable methods. 





Popularity of the Olive...... An Ancient Fruit...... St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The olive is a condiment, a tickler of the palate, rather 

than an article of food. Its antiquity and its persistence 
in public favor are remarkable. For over 2,000 years 
no banquet among civilized or semi-civilized nations has 
been complete without the presence of the olive. The 
tree, Olea Europaea, is not only one of the oldest trees 
known to naturalists, but its longevity and productivity 
are astounding. Several of these trees over twenty feet 
in circumference, according to the scientific calculation 
of a foot a century, must have been bearing fruit before 
the Saviour walked and talked on the Mount of Olives, 
or slept his last earthly sleep in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane at the foot of that olive-crowned hill. The olive 
has been a symbol in more than one mythology. The 
dove, bringing the branch to the ark, gave it to the 
imagination of the Orient as an emblem of peace or con- 
fidence restored. Among the Greeks is was the sign of 
peace and the placid power of wisdom. It was the 
special tree of the most honored goddess Minervaor 
Athene, the patroness of Athens. Some old poet says: 

She had wisdom at her birth 

And the olive gave to earth ; 

Men shall learn, as years increase, 

Peace is wisdom, wisdom peace ! 
Though a native of Syria, and possibly of Southern 
Greece, the olive flourishes anywhere in a mild climate. 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, Northern Africa, South- 
ern England, South America, Mexico—in all these 
places the olive grows readily, taking on an average 
seven years before it attains bearing power. Two hun- 
dred years ago it was introduced into California by 
Catholic priests from Mexico, and there it has thriven 
mightily. In South Carolina it is hardy and fruitful, 
but, unfortunately, the crop matures there just when all 
labor is needed in the cotton fields. 

The fruit is too bitter to eat unless pickled. Ranging 
in size from an acorn to a large plum, it is gathered 
green and placed ina strong solution of potash or lye 
of wood ashes. When the olives change color this de- 
notes that the potash has struck through to the stone, 
and they are then placed in water, renewed several times 
a day for five days. A brine of purest salt, with spices, 
cloves, cinnamon, etc., boiled a few minutes and strained, 
to which when cold an equal amount of water is added, 
is then poured over the olives, and they are sealed up in 
bottles or jars. The olive oil of commerce, on the con- 
trary, is made from the ripe fruit, which is dark purple 
in color, like a Damson plum. The finest quality of 
this comes from the fruit that has just begun to ripen, 
but this does not yield nearly so much oil. The pulp 
of the dead-ripe fruit gives seventy per cent. oil. The 
fnest quality has a faint greenish hue, a faint, rather 
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pleasant smell, and a faintly pungent taste. It is chiefly 
exported from Italy and France, in the respective ratio 
of about five gallons to one. The amount of adultera- 
tion, generally harmless, in this article is very great. 
Not long ago the Chamber of Commerce at Nice offered 
$3,000 reward for an invention that would readily detect 
this adulteration. The California oil is absolutely pure, 
but high in price and small in the quantity produced. In 
many places among the Latin races this oil is a substi- 
tute for butter on bread and in cooking. Like other 
fixed oils, it is highly nutritious, but it requires a strong 
digestion. It is also used in medicine as a laxative, one 
or two fluid ounces being the dose. For the making of 
liniments, ointments and plasters, it is highly prized, and 
likewise as a basis for the best soaps—those of Castile, 
Marseilles and Venice. This oil was rubbed on the 
wrestlers of Greece, and probably, with a mixture of 
perfume, would be a valuable hygienic addition to the 
Turkish bath. The olive, so the Greeks and Romans 
thought, possessed as an edible a trinity of virtues. They 
believed that it excited an appetite for wine, improved 
the flavor of it, and at the same time had a steadying 
effect-—that is, enabled a man to drink with impunity 
from an overflux of ideas. 

Epicures differ as to the best olive for eating. The 
queen olive tempts by its size and the best brands of 
them are also tender, but as a rule itis apt to be woody. 
The little, yellow, common, Italian olive, which is very 
cheap, is preferred by many, and selected specimens of 
this variety have a softness and smoothness peculiarly 
agreeable. They are especially toothsome cut in small 
pieces and cooked with scrambled eggs. ‘They are also 
delicious pounded up with mushrooms and cooked in a 
thick sherry sauce for pompano or stewed chicken. As 
a stuffing to game or baked fish, either by themselves or 
in combination, they give keen satisfaction. Some 
gourmets go to the extent of carefully stoning olives and 
soaking them for a day in raw, fresh claret before eat- 
ing. These are the same kind of gentry who split raisins 
and soak them in sherry. That the olive does give 
piquancy to certain kinds of wine—not sweet wines—is 
unquestionable, and, if ground very fine by the teeth, 
it probably, in moderation, aids digestion, or, at least, 
does not impede. But the anchovy-stuffed olive, while 
a revelation to the palate, is a gastronomic delusion and 
a dyspeptic snare. Only a stomach of extraordinary 
gastricity can cope with it successfully. In salads many 
things can be achieved by the aid of the olive. Shaved 
fine, it adds epigram and finish to minced sardines and 
lettuce, so that you don’t care much whether the sardine 
hailed originally from snowy Maine or sunny Italy. It 
makes an equally felicitous marriage with tomato (fresh, 
of course), and can be sprinkled into tartare sauce. 





Under the Hachisch Spell..... The Intensified Senses...... Cornhill Magazine 

We were five comrades, seated on a circular divan 
around a richly served table. The breakfast, which had 
been the means of bringing us together, was not an 
ordinary breakfast. Scarcely were we seated when two 
lackeys entered the room, one carrying a quaintly chased 
silver coffer, which he placed on the table before our 
host, the celebrated Dr. M ; the other bore a tray 
on which were placed tiny cups of Turkish coffee, in 
their cuter cups of filigree silver. The doctor drew the 
coffer towards him and gravely opened it. He took there- 
from several small boxes of rock crystal, one of which 
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was half full of a greenish sort of compound. “ Here,” 
said he, “‘we have the substance in question in all its 
possible forms—in a powder for the Narghily smoker, 
in an oily extract, in a spirituous one, and even cleverly 
disguised in sweets and conserves. It is under the latter 
cloak that I recommend it to you as being more pleasant 
to swallow ; its taste is sufficiently agreeable when pre- 
pared with pistachio nuts, like that which I procured 
yesterday.” ‘ Does one run no risk or danger by 
using this drug?” ‘ By some learned men it is asserted 
to be quite innoxious; but it would be difficult for me 
to share their conviction, for I think that a too fre- 
quent use of it would induce cerebral congestion, and 
certainly the pitiable condition of those individuals who 
are given up to this passion seems to me sufficiently 
instructive. But I believe tiat one may occasionally 
use it without any marked ill effect. I, who am speak- 
ing to you, have taken it close on two hundred times, 
and I am none the worse for it. Even if disagreeable 
experiences do follow, they are, I repeat, so very curious 
that he who has not exposed himself to them, once at 
least, can scarcely say that he has lived. And now, 
gentlemen, if you please, let me offer a dose of hachisch 
to each of you.” So saying, he gave us a small tea- 
spoonful of the conserve. “ Doctor,” said I, “as I 
wish to be completely under the influence of the drug, 
will you please to increase the dose for me?” “If you 
wish it, I will do so.” 

Here the servants brought in the different dishes, and, 
as our host has the reputation of being a “gourmet,” it is 
needless to say that the breakfast was exquisite. Each 
and all did honor to the repast, and, during quite a good 
half-hour, I felt nothing in any way abnormal; but 
when the meal was drawing to its close, a subtle warmth, 
which came as it were in gusts to my head and chest, 
seemed to permeate my body with a singular emotion. 
Later on, the conversation around me reached my 
understanding charged with droll significance. The 
noise of a fork tapped against a glass struck my ear 
as a most harmonious vibration. The faces of my 
companions were transformed. The particular animal 
type—which, according to Lavater, is the basis of every 
human countenance—appeared to me strikingly clear. 
My right hand neighbor became an eagle; he on my 
left grew into an owl, with full projecting eyes; imme- 
diately in front of me the man was a lion; while the 
doctor himself was metamorphosed into a fox. Objects 
around me seemed, little by little, to clothe themselves 
in fantastic garb, the arabesques on the walls revealed 
themselves to me in rich rhymes of attractive poesy— 
sometimes melancholy, but more generally rising to an 
exaggerated lyrism, or to transcendent buffoonery. The 
porcelain vases, the bottles, the glasses sparkling on the 
table, all took the most ludicrous forms. At the same 
time I felt creeping all around the region of my heart a 
tickling pressure, to squeeze out, as it were, with gentle 
force, a laugh which burst forth with noisy violence. 
My neighbors, too, seemed subjected to an identical 
influence, for I saw their faces unfold like peonies— 
victims of boisterous hilarity, holding their sides and 
rolling about from right to left, their countenances 
swollen like Titans! My voice seemed to have gained 


considerable strength, for when I spoke it was as if it 
were a discharge of cannon, and long after I had 
uttered a sentence I heard in my brain the reverberation, 
as it were, of distant thunder. 


Thoughts seized on me 
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with fury, and unchained and disentangled themselves 
by torrents in my brain, and developed a rapid suc- 
cession of geometrical combinations which appeared to 
be the simplest, as well as the most exact, expression 
of those ideas which one is obliged to render in an ap- 
proximate manner by prolix words of gross moulding. 
Besides all this, I lost completely the idea of time. 

As the action of hachisch is intermittent, I gradually 
came back to my own identity, and believing that the 
effect of the drug was exhausted, I thought it time to 
withdraw myself, and leave to their respective dreams 
my companions, who were too much absorbed to trouble 
themselves at my departure. But scarcely had I set 
foot on the pavement outside the house than the effect 
of the drug, which had in a measure subsided, seized 
upon me again with redoubled force. Here words 
utterly fail me to express the incomprehensible agony 
which ran through all my being! Sometimes I felt 
that my feet took root in the earth, and that I was sink- 
ing up to my neck in the soil, and that I could only 
draw my feet out with the greatest difficulty, each step 
seeming to have hundreds of pound weights attached to 
them. Then I appeared to be gifted with the lightness 
of a sponge, and I remember that I held firmly on to a 
tree fearing that I should suddenly disappear in the air 
with the velocity of a balloon. Vibrations, like shocks 
of electricity, ran through me. An iron hand seemed 
to have got hold of my brain and was crushing it; I 
was seized with dizziness, and I shudder even now 
when I think how intense was my suffering. 





A Rice Table in Java......... The Mid-day Meal.......... Pittsburg Bulletin 

In Java, as in most really warm countries, it is cus- 
tomary to rise early and to take a cup of tea or coffee, 
together with a biscuit and some fruit, immediately on 
leaving one’s bed. This is followed by a more substan- 
tial breakfast ; but the first really serious meal is served 
at 12.30, and is the equivalent of the French “ dejeuner 
4 la fourchette” or the Anglo-Indian tiffin. This meal 
is called rice table (‘ rystafel”), from the principal dish 
—a very elaborate curry, in the preparation of which 
the Malay cooks are especially skillful. The peculiarity 
of the rice table consists in the number and variety of 
dishes presented. From these dishes the guest has to 
select the materials which, together with the rice upon 
the soup-plate before him, are to constitute his curry. 
It is also as well to know beforehand that one is not 
required to lunch solely on curry, but that the rice 
table is succeeded by courses of ordinary luncheon 
dishes. It is a case, therefore, of ‘‘ embarras de rich- 
esses.” There are two dangers to be avoided. In the 
first place, it is quite possible, in spite of the number 
of the dishes presented singly, to say nothing of an 
octagonal tray containing a separate chutney in each 
of its nine compartments, tv get no lunch at all. For 
nothing is easier than, after saying “ Nein” to a suc- 
cession of frivolous compounds, to dismiss the one solid 
and palatable dish capable of sustaining an English- 
man until dinner-time. The second danger is that of 
making up one’s curry “ not wisely but too well,” and 
leaving neither appetite nor capacity for the beefsteak 
or for any of the other solid dishes which subsequently 
appear, and which, under these circumstances, only pro- 
duce a feeling of mingled horror and consternation. It 
is then that one suddenly realizes that the rice table is 
merely a sort of tremendous “hors d’ceuvre.” 
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At the Flower Festival...Chas. A. Stoddard..Beyond the Rockies (Scribner) 

Horticulture in the Santa Barbara valley is a profit- 
able industry. Flowers grow here with a profusion and 
beauty in size and shape unknown elsewhere, flowering 
vines climb and cover trees fifty feet in height. 
Fuchsias have the proportions of trees, and beds of 
tulips and lilies and marigolds cover acres. The culti- 
vated plants are manifold, and the wild flowers beyond 
enumeration. I have counted seventy different species 
collected in a morning walk, and the fields and moun- 
tain-sides are often purple with lupines, yellow with 
daisies, orange with the beautiful California poppies, 
deep blue with the wild onion blossom, or light blue 
with the lovely baby-blue-eyes. The common grass 
seems of a brighter shade of green and the plumes of 
the feathery pampas nowhere wave with such grace. 

It is not wonderful, then, that the residents of such a 
flower-garden should delight in floral displays, and that 
in the early spring, when Nature is most lavish of these 
favors, they should have a festival and dedicate some 
days to the florai deity. In 1893 the flower festival 
occupied four days, and every endeavor was made to 
make it more perfect and attractive than those which 
had preceded it. Exhibitions have been held for many 
years, but the first great festival was held when Presi- 
dent Harrison visited the Pacific Coast. This was so 
successful that it was determined to make it a yearly 
attraction at Santa Barbara. In 1892 the second fes- 
tival brought a large concourse of visitors, and its suc- 
cess was complete. The profusion of flowers was over- 
whelming. ‘Ten thousand fine roses were used in 
decorating a single vehicle. A long procession of car- 
riages, hidden beneath masses of flowers and filled with 
beautiful ladies in tasteful and appropriate costumes, 
made a charming scene. ‘The festival was opened by a 
“dance of the flowers,” in which twenty-eight young 
ladies, each personating a flower, entered in sets of four, 
and to soft music went through graceful movements. 
After their simple dance they.advanced to the platform, 
where were seated the invited guests, and laid at their 
feet garlands and wreaths. In order to make the festival 
more attractive the present year, the Flower Festival 
Association was organized. Its aim was not to make 
money, but to make the festival more beautiful, and all 
the receipts were used to make the floral display more 
complete; in short, to develop and foster a love for the 
beautiful. Prizes were offered for the most artistic 
decorations, and the most prominent people among the 
residents and visitors gave flowers and labor and enthu- 
siasm, to produce a memorable festival. The shop- 
keepers entered into the plan with alacrity and vied with 
each other in the decoration of their buildings and win- 
dows. One store was covered with calla lilies tastefully 
arranged in wire nets; another was hung with wreaths 
of oranges and lemons; others displayed columns of 
palm branches and arches of roses, exquisite arrange- 
ments of pampas plumes and fleurs-de-lis, and elaborate 
designs in all the colors of the floral treasury of the 


place. When the procession moved up State street it 


passed between rows of buildings adorned and decorated 
with flowers and fruits, an architectural vista such as 
was never seen in any town on earth before. 


The procession had been preceded by a rose-show 
and exhibition of flowers in the Pavilion, the chief 
assembly-room of the place. Besides the wonderful 
display of roses here, there were many beautiful and 
artistic combinations of plants and flowers which de- 
lighted the crowds of visitors for many hours. Another 
feature of the festival was a series of tournaments and 
games, and a flower festival ball, but the interest of the 
occasion centred upon the grand floral procession of 
decorated vehicles, and the battle of flowers, both of 
which took place upon the second day. The proces- 
sion moved up State Street through the lines of deco- 
rated stores, to the upper end, where seats had been 
provided for about two thousand people. These were 
well occupied, and each party had brought huge bas- 
kets filled with small bouquets, with which to engage 
in battle. First came the marshals on prancing steeds, 
whose saddles and bridles were covered thick with 
marigolds, or daisies, or purple Brodea, or roses, accord- 
ing to the owner’s fancy. They were followed by a 
military band, which enlivened the occasion with fre- 
quent music. Next came a large float, trimmed with 
roses and smilax, all of its sides being thus draped. 
On a bed of white flowers were four conch shells of 
pink roses, in which sat four little children representing 
the four seasons—Spring, with a green dress and fruit 
blossoms ; Summer, in a pink dress, with roses to match; 
Autumn, in a yellow dress, with fruit, red poppies, and 
grain; and Winter in a white dress, with swan’s down 
and white pampas plumes. The next in order was an 
elegant float entirely formed of marguerites and cypress, 
and on this rested a boat completely covered with mar- 
guerites, as were also the oars and rudder, and the 
anchor and chain at the bow. Eight fine grays, with 
Russian collars of the same flowers, drew this device, 
which contained a charming family group. 

A large Yosemite coach, drawn by six prancing black 
horses, was also decorated with these daisies, more than 
seventy-five thousand being used for the purpose. ‘The 
harness and four outriders on gray horses were adorned 
in the same style. Following this was a farm wagon, 
whose sides were covered with the purple flowers of the 
wild onion. It looked like a mass of violets. Four 
snowy mules, trimmed with lilac and purple, drew this 
vehicle, which was filled with ladies and gentlemen 
dressed to represent Spanish peasants. Then came the 
Monitor, a boat made. of calla lilies, its rail formed of 
wistaria and a turret of Duchess roses. This turret 
revolved, and seven little lads in sailor costume kept up 
a constant fire of flowers, which was returned with inter- 
est by the spectators. A tropical scene represented the 
landing of Columbus. Palms and cacti and wild vines 
covered the island upon which Columbus was landing, 
and the whole effect was very realistic. There was a 
Washington coach of the olden time, with powdered 
dames and Continental soldiers inside, while the outside 
was hung with garlands of wistaria and Duchess roses, 
which blended with the tree-moss that covered the 
coach panels. The wheels were solid with moss, and 
great bunches of roses formed the hubs. There was 
another coach trimmed with pampas plumes of white, 
and a caléche enveloped in similar plumes, dyed pink; 
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a lovely phaeton covered with Beauty of Glazenwood 
roses, each wheel representing an immense rose; a sur- 
rey which was one solid mass of marigolds, drawn by 
two jet-black horses with marigold harnesses and reins; 
a carriage of calla-lilies and green ferns; another cov- 
ered with ivy and nasturtium vines interwoven; a 
wagonette entirely composed of white marguerites, in 
which rode a beautiful mother and three lovely children; 
a carriage of red geraniums, and another of red and 
white carnations. There were men and women on 
horses, whose trappings were all made of wreaths and 
garlands, and men on bicycles covered with roses and 
daisies and marigolds. 

For two huurs these gayly decorated equipages moved 
up and down the promenade, and for most of this time 
the air was full of flying bouquets from spectators to 
exhibitors in a pleasant battle, till the roadway was as 
deeply covered with flowers as our Northern streets are 
with driving snow in a winter’s storm. At last the 
prizes were all assigned, the flower baskets were empty, 
and amidst cheers and congratulations the beautiful 
procession broke up its line and drove off to the various 
homes of the performers. We have been in Nice at the 
annual battle of flowers, and also at Marseilles, and sev- 
eral times in Paris, but for the profusion of flowers, 
variety and elaboration of design, and simple beauty, 
the Santa Barbara festival surpassed them all. 





Freaks and Wonders of Plant Life......... B, GB Bovcve. vs San Jose Mercury 

The Rafflesia Arnoldi is a strange plant; it grows in 
Sumatra, and derives its name from Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, Governor of Sumatra at one time, and his friend, 
the naturalist, Dr. Arnold. They were the first white 
men to discover this wonderful plant. It is said to be 
the largest and most magnificent flower in the world. It 
is composed of five roundish petals, each a foot: across, 
and of a brick-red color, covered with numerous irregu- 
lar yellowish-white swellings ; the petals surround a cup 
nearly a foot wide, the margin of which bears the sta- 
mens. ‘This cup is filled with a fleshy disc, the upper 
surface of which is everywhere covered with projections, 
like miniature cows’ horns. The cup, when free from 
its contents, would hold about twelve pints of water. 
The flower weighs fifteen pounds; it is very thick, the 
petals being from three-quarters to an inch in thick- 
ness. With its beauty one is led to expect sweetness, 
but, alas! its odor is that of tainted beef; and Dr. 
Arnold supposed that even the flies were deceived by 
the smell and were depositing their eggs in the thick 
disc, taking it for a piece of carrion. 

The Dionza, or Venus fly-tgap, is a native of the 
sandy bogs of the Carolinas. It is a little plant of from 
six to twelve inches in height, producing a loose head 
of large, whitish flowers, somewhat similar to the Lady’s 
Smock. ‘The flower stalk rises from a rosette of yellow- 
ish-green leaves, spreading on the ground. Each leaf 
is divided by a deep incision into two portions, the lower 
being a broadly-winged footstalk, the upper the blade or 
true leaf itself. This upper portion is the fly-trap. It 
is roundish and divided into two equal parts by a strong 
mid-rib. The margius are fringed with arow of strong 
bristles. The leaf is a little hollow on either side of the 
mid-rib, and the upper surface is dotted with minute 
reddish glands: each hollow is furnished with three 
slender bristles. If an insect alights on the leaf and 


touches one of the bristles, the sides suddenly close with 


a force so gteat as to imprison the little creature, despite 
its most frantic endeavors to escape. The bristles on 
each side of the leaf interlace like the fingers of a hand 
clasped together, or like the teeth of a steel trap. After 
a time the leaf slowly unfolds. 

The Welwitschia Mirabilis is another wonder of the 
vegetable kingdom. It grows on the barren land of the 
western side of Africa, where rain is almost unknown 
and the only moisture is that from dews which fall at 
night. This plant was discovered in 1860 by Dr. Wel- 
witsch, an eminent scientific traveller. The Welwitschia 
is a tree which lives for many years; many specimens 
are estimated beyond 100 years old. Every year of its 
life increases its size, yet it never grows higher. Rising 
just above the ground this strange plant, looking like a 
rough round table, regularly enlarges by adding concen- 
tric layers to its circumference. The flat upper surface 
of the trunk is very hard and dark, resembling in color 
and texture the crust of an over-baked loaf. The trunk 
attains the size of from fourteen to eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference, but is never more than a few inches above 
the ground. The Welwitschia is remarkable in the fact 
it never loses its first two leaves and never gets any 
more. These leaves increase in size year after year 
until they attain the length of six or eight feet or more. 
They are flat and leathery, and frequently split into 
numerous straps. In India are many plants wonderful 
in their luminous qualities. The Anthistiria Anathera 
is a plant luminous during the nights of the rainy sea- 
son. A plant known in Europe as Dictamnus Fraxi- 
tella has the same quality, and is also found in the 
Himalayas. Writers there speak of bushes burning and 
yet not consumed. Could that burning bush of Moses 
have been of this order ? 

In the Fiji Islands is a tree known as Kan Karo, or 
itch-wood. It attains a height of sixty feet, with a cir- 
cumference of two or three feet. The wood is white, 
and much used by the natives for making canoes, etc. 
In handling fresh specimens, should a drop of the sap 
fall upon the hands it produces a pain equal to that 
caused by contact with fire. It also produces an intense 
itching, and the parts affected become red and swollen, 
breaking into innumerable pustules, which emit a yellow 
matter with a nauseous smell. On the island of Ceylon 
is a very curious tree, known as Eve’s apple-tree. The 
flowers of this interesting tree are very fragrant, and the 
color of the fruit, which hangs from the branches in a 
very peculiar and striking manner, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, being orange on the outside and a deep crimson 
within. The fruit presents the appearance of having 
had a piece bitten out of it. This circumstance, with 
the fact of its being deadly poison, led the Mohamme- 
dans, on their discovery of Ceylon, which they assigned 
as the site of Paradise, to represent it as the forbidden 
fruit. The wonderful bread-fruit tree is familiar to 
every scholar, yet that familiarity brings it no contempt. 
It is a native of the Pacific Islands, where it grows 
most luxuriantly. The tree is about the size of an 
average oak. Its leaves are generally about one and 
one-half feet long, and somewhat similar in shape to a 
fig leaf. The fruit attains the size of a child’s head. 
The surface is reticulated somewhat like a truffle. It 
is covered with a thin skin, and has a core about the 
size of a small knife. It is white as snow, and of the 
consistence of new bread. It must be roasted before 
eaten, and much resembles bread made with eggs, and is 
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of close texture. From the inner bark of this tree a 
cloth is made, the wood is used for building purposes, 
the male catkins serve for tinder, the leaves for wrap- 
ping and wiping articles. The juice is used for making 
bird-lime, and as a cement. 

The Yack is a tree very similar to the bread-fruit tree, 
but the fruit grows larger and springs from the trunk, as 
the branches would be unable to bear so great a weight. 
Without doubt the most useful tree which Providence 
has bestowed upon the Oriental world is the cocoanut 
tree; the trunk, though porous, furnishes beams and 
rafters for the inhabitants, the leaves, when plaited to- 
gether, make an excellent thatch, common umbrellas, 
and coarse mats for the floor, while the finest fibres are 
woven into beautiful mats. The covering of the young 
fruit is very curious, and resembles a piece of thick 
cioth, close and firm as it came from the loom; it ex- 
pands after the fruit has bursted through its inclosure, 
and then appears of a coarser texture; the nut contains 
a delicious milk, and a kernel sweet as the almond. 
This, when dried, furnishes an abundance of oil, and, 
when it is expressed, the remainder makes good cattle 
and poultry food, also a good manure. ‘The shell of the 
nut furnishes cups, ladles and other domestic utensils, 
while the husk is used in the manufacture of ropes and 
twine, which are more lasting than those of hemp. On 
the Nicobar Islands the natives build their vessels, 
make the sails and cordage, supply them with provis- 
ions and necessaries, and provide a cargo of arrack, 
vinegar, oil, coarse sugar, coir, cordage, black paint and 
several inferior articles for market, entirely from this tree. 

In Mexico there is a plant known by the name of 
Palo de Leche. It belongs to the family of Euphor- 
bia. The Indians throw the leaves into the water and 
the fish become stupified and rise to the surface and 
are then caught by the natives. In this case the effect 
of the narcotic soon passes off. The milk of this plant 
thrown upon the fire gives out fumes which produce 
nausea and severe headache. ‘The milk taken internally 
is a deadly poison; it will produce death or insanity 
according to the size of the dose. There is a popu- 
lar belief amcng the lower class in Mexico that the in- 
sanity of the ex-Empress Carlotta was caused by this 
poison. There are poisonous plants innumerable, yet 
few more so than one found in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew. This was the Jalropha urens, the 
properties of which are so noxious that its possession is 
dangerous. Mr. Smith, the curator of the gardens, was 
one day searching over it when its fine, bristly stings 
touched his arm. The first sensation was that of 
numbness and swelling of the lips. Mr. Smith soon 
fell unconscious and it required the doctor’s greatest 
skill to revive him. After this the plant was put away 
in a corner, but it soon after disappeared. It is sup- 
posed the attendants secretly made way with it. In 
Peru is found a singular plant, capable of quelling hun- 
ger or thirst for several days. It is named Erythox- 
yolon coca. A decoction of one hundred grains of this 
plant produces this effect for forty-eight hours, the mus- 
cular being preserved. The plant appears to narcotise 
the nerves of the stomach and suspend the digestive 
functions, without affording nutriment. 

On the Canary Island grows a fountain tree, a tree 
most needed in some parts of the island. It is said 
that the leaves constantly distill such a quantity of wa- 
ter as is sufficient to furnish drink to every living creat- 


ure in Hiero; nature having provided this remedy for 
the drought of the island. Every morning, near this 
part of the island, a cloud or mist arises from the sea, 
which the winds force against the steep cliff on which 
this tree grows, and it is from the mist that the tree dis- 
tills the water. China, too, claims her remarkable tree. 
This is known as the Tallow~tree, so called from the 
fact of it producing a substance like tallow, and which 
serves the same purpose, is of the same consistence, 
color and smell. On the island of Lewchew grows a 
tree about the size of a common cherry-tree, which 
possesses the peculiarity of changing the color of its 
blossoms. At one time the flower assumes the tint of 
the lily, and again shortly takes the color of the rose. 
In Thibet there is a most curious tree, known as the 
tree of the thousand images ; its leaves are covered with 
well defined characters of the Thibetean alphabet. It 
is of great age and the only one of its kind known 
there. The Caobab tree is considered one of the most 
wonderful of the vegetable kingdom. It appears that 
nothing can kill this tree, hence it reaches an astonish- 
ing age as well as enormous size. The natives make a 
strong cord from the fibres of the bark, hence the trees 
are continually barked, but without damage as it soon 
puts forth a new bark. It appears impervious to fire 
and even the ax is resisted, as it continues to grow in 
length after it is lying on the ground. It would not be 
justice to California to close this inexhaustible subject 
without some mention of the sequoi, which is a native 
of our own dear hearth. And until the recent discovery 
of the Australian eucalypti, which is as large, the sequoi 
were regarded as the most gigantic of vegetable prod- 
ucts; not an uncommon diameter being thirty to thirty-six 
feet, while their heights are estimated at 275 to 450 feet. 





The Rice Paper Tree......... Naturalized in Florida........ St. Louis Republic 

The rice paper tree, one of the most interesting of the 
entire flora of China, has recently been successfully 
experimented with in Florida, where it now flourishes 
with other subtropical and oriental species of trees 
and shrubs. When first transplanted in American soil, 
the experimenters expressed doubts of its hardiness, 
fearing that it would be unable to stand the winters. 
All these fears have vanished, however, and it is now 
the universal opinion that it is equally as well adapted 
to the climate of this country as to that of the famed 
Flowery kingdom. It is a small tree, growing to a 
height of less than fifteen feet, and with a trunk or stem 
from three to five inches in diameter. Its canes, which, 
varying in color according to season, are large, soft and 
downy, the form somewhat resembling that noticed in 
those gf the castor-bean plant. The celebrated rice 
paper, the product of this queer tree, is formed of thin 
slices of the pith, which is taken from the body of the 
tree in beautiful cylinders several inches in length. The 
Chinese workmen apply the blade of a sharp straight 
knife to these cylinders, and, turning them around, 
either by rude machinery or by hand, dexterously pare 
the pith from circumference to centre. This operation 
makes a roll of extra quality paper, the scroll being of 
equal thickness throughout. After a cylinder has thus 
been pared, it is unrolled and weights placed upon it 
until the surface is rendered uniformly smooth through- 
out its entire length. It is altogether probable that if 
rice paper-making becomes an industry in the United 
States, these primitive modes will all be done away with. 























DOWN TO THE CAPITAL: TALKING WITH FLUKENS* 


By James WHITCOMB RILEY 





I’ be’n down to the Capital at Washington, D. C., 

Where Congress meets and passes on the pensions ort to be 
Allowed to old one-legged chaps, like me, ’at sence the war 
Don’t wear their pants in pairs at all—and yit how proud we are ! 
Old Flukens, from our deestrick, jes’ turned in and tuck and made 
Me stay with him while I was there; and longer ’at I stayed 

The more I kep’ a-wantin’ jes’ to kind o’ git away, 

And yet a-feelin’ sociabler with Flukens ever’ day. 

You see I’d got the idy—and I guess most folks agrees— 

*At men as rich as him, you know, kin do jes’ what they please ; 
A man worth stacks o’ money, and a Congressman and all, 

And livin’ in a buildin’ bigger ’n Masonic Hall! 

Now mind, I’m not a-faultin’ Fluke—he made his money square : 
We both was Forty-niners, and both bu’sted gittin’ there ; 

I weakened and onwindlassed, and he stuck and stayed and made 
His millions; don’t know what /’ worth untel my pension’s paid. 
But I was goin’ to tell you—er a-ruther goin’ to try 

To tell you how he’s livin’ now; gas burnin’ mighty nigh 

In ever’ room about the house; and all the night about, 

Some blame reception goin’ on, and money goin’ out. 

They’s people there from all the world—jes’ ever’ kind ’at lives, 
Injuns and all! and Senaters and Ripresentatives ; 

And girls, you know, jes’ dressed in gauze and roses, I declare, 
And even old men shamblin’ round and waltzin’ with ’em there! 


And bands a-tootin’ circus tunes, ’way in some other room 
Jes’ chokin’ full o’ hot-house piants and pinies and perfume ; 
And fountains, squirtin’ stiddy all the time; and statues, made 
Out o’ puore marble, ’peared like, sneakin’ round there in the shade. 
And Fluke he coaxed and begged and pled with me to take a hand 
And sashay in amongst ’em—crutch and all, you understand ; 
But when I said how tired I was, and made fer open air, 
He follered, and tel five o’clock we set a-talkin’ there. 

‘¢ My God!” says he—Fluke says to me, ‘‘I ’m tireder ’n you; 
Don’t put up yer tobacker tel you give a man a chew. 
Set back a leetle furder in the shadder—that’ll do ; 
I ’m tireder ’n you, old man, I ’m tireder ’n you. 

** You see that-air old dome,” saye he, ‘‘ humped up ag’inst the sky? 
It’s grand, first time you see it; but it changes by and by, 
And then it stays jes’ that way—jes’ anchored high and dry 
Betwixt the sky up yender and the achin’ of yer eye. 

‘‘ Night ’s purty; not so purty, though, as what it ust to be 
When my first wife was livin’. You remember her?” says he. 
I nodded like, and Fluke went on. ‘‘I wonder now ef she 
Knows where I am—and what I am—and what I ust to be? 

‘¢ That band in there !—I ust to think ’at music couldn’t wear 
A feller out the way it does; but that ain’t music there— 
That’s jes’ a’ zmztation, and like ever’thing, I swear, 
I hear, er see, er tetch, er taste, er tackle anywhere! 

«It’s all jes’ artificial, this-ere high-priced life of ours ; 
The theory, z#’s sweet enough, tel it saps down and sours. 
They’s no home left, ner ¢#ies o’ home about it. By the powers! 
The whole thing’s artificialer ’n artificial flowers ! 

*¢ And all I want, and could lay down and soé fer, is to know 
The homely things of homely life; fer instance, jes’ to go 
And set down by the kitchen stove—Lord! that ’u’d rest me so,— 
Jes’ set there, like I ust to do, and laugh and joke, you know. 


7 
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Jes’ set there, like I ust to do,” says Fluke, a-startin’ in, 

’Peared like, to say the whole thing over to hisse’lf ag’in; 

Then stopped and turned, and kind o’ coughed, and stooped and fumbled fer 
Somepin’ o’ ’nurther in the grass—I guess his handkercher. 


Well, sence I’m back from Washington, where I left Fluke a-still 
A-leggin’ fer me, heart and soul, on that-air pension bill, 

I’ve half-way struck the notion, when I think o’ wealth and sich, 
They’s nothin’ much pathetiker ’n jes’ a-bein’ rich! 











* From Poems Here at Home. By James Whitcomb Riley (Century Company). 
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MARK ANTONY’S RETURN: ENTERING ALEXANDRIA 


By GEORG 


EBERS 





A selected reading from Cleopatra. A Romance. By Georg 
Ebers. Appleton & Co. Antony, broken down in spirit, is com- 
ing for a meeting with Cleopatra. At this time dark clouds are 
settling over the Queen, she has prepared her tomb and is arrang- 
ing with the trusty Archibius for the careful education of her 
three children in the event of her death. 

Here Cleopatra paused, for she thought she heard 
footsteps approaching, and exclaimed anxiously : 

“T am waiting—expecting. Perhaps Antony cannot 
escape from the paralyzing grasp of despair. To fight 
the last battle without him, and yet under the gaze of 
his wrathful, gloomy eyes, once so full of sunshine, 
would be the greatest sorrow of my life. Archibius, J 
may confess this to you, the friend who saw love for 
this man develop in the breast of the child But 
what does this mean? An uproar! Have the people 
rebelled? Yesterday the representatives of the priest- 
hood, the members of the museum, and the leaders of 
the army assured me of their changeless fidelity and 
love. Or has the new tax levied, the command to seize 
the treasures of the temple driven them to extremities ? 
What am I todo? We need gold to bid the foe defi- 
ance, to preserve the independence of the throne, the 
country, and the people. Or have tidings from 
Rome It is becoming serious.” 

“Let me see what they want,” Archibius anxiously 
interrupted, hastening to the door; but just at that 
moment the Introducer opened it, crying: “ Mark 
Antony is approaching the Lochias, attended by half 
Alexandria! ” 

“The noble Imperator is returning! ” fell from the 
bearded lips of the commander of the guard, ere the 
courtier’s words had died away ; and even while he spoke 
Iras pressed past him, shrieking as if half frantic: ‘* He 
iscoming! Heishere! I knew he would come! How 
they are shouting and cheering! Out with you, men! 
If you are willing, my royal mistress, we will greet him 
from the balcony of Berenike. If we only had of 

“The twins—little Alexander!” interrupted Cieo- 
patra, with blanched face and faltering voice. “ Put on 
their festal garments.” 

* (Juick—the children, Zoe! ” cried Iras, completing 
the order and clapping her hands. Then she turned to 
the Queen with the entreaty: “ Be calm, my royal mis- 
tress, be calm, I beseech you. We have ample time. 
Here is the vulture crown of Iris, and here the other. 
Antony’s slave, Eros, has just come in, panting for 
breath. The Imperator, he says, will appear as the new 
Dionysus. It would certainly please his master— 
though he had not commissioned him to request it—if 
you greeted him as the new Isis. Help me, Hathor. 
Nephoris, tell the usher to see that the fan-bearers and 
the other attendants, women and men, are in their 
places. Here are the pearl and diamond necklaces for 
your throat and bosom. Take care of the robe. The 
transparent bombyx is as delicate as a cobweb, and if 
you tear it No, you must not refuse. We all know 
how it pleases him to see his goddess in divine majesty 
and beauty.” 

Cleopatra, with glowing cheeks and throbbing heart, 














made no further objection to donning the superb festal . 


robe, strewn with glimmering pearls and glittering gems. 


It would have been more in harmony with her feelings 
to meet the returning Antony in plain, dark garb, which, 
since her arrival at home, she had exchanged for a 
richer one only on festal occasions; but Antony was 
coming as the new Dionysus. 

Eight nimble hands, which were often aided by Iras’s 
skillful fingers, toiled busily, and soon the latter could 
hold up the mirror before Cleopatra, exclaiming from 
the very depths of her heart, “ Like the foam-born 
Aphrodite and the golden Hathor!” 

Then Iras, who, in adorning her beloved mistress, 
had forgotten love, hate, and envy, and amid her eager 
haste barely found time for a brief, fervent prayer for a 
happy issue of this meeting, threw the broad folding- 
doors as wide as if she were about to reveal to the 
worshipers in the temple the image of the god in the 
innermost sanctuary. 

A long, echoing shout of surprise and delight greeted 
the Queen, for the courtiers, hastily summoned, were 
already awaiting her without, from the gray-haired 
epistolograph to the youngest page. Regally attired 
women in her service raised the floating train of her 
cloak; others, in sacerdotal robes, were testing the ease 
of movement of the rings on the sistrum rods, and men 
and boys were forming into lines, according to the 
rank of each individual, and the chief fan-bearer gave 
the signal for departure. After a short walk through 
several halls and corridors, the train reached the first 
courtyard of the palace, and there ascended the few 
steps leading to the broad platform at the entrance 
gate, which overlooked the whole Bruchium and the 
Street of the King, down which the expected hero 
would approach. 

The distant uproar of the multitude had sounded threat- 
ening, but now, amid the deafening din, they could dis- 
tinguish every shout of welcome, every joyous greet- 
ing, every expression of delight, surprise, applause, 
admiration, and homage known to the Greek and 
Egyptian tongues. 

Only the centre and end of the procession were vis- 
ible. The head had reached the Corner of the Muses, 
where, concealed by the old trees in the garden, it 
moved on between the Temple of Isis and the land 
owned by Didymus. The end still extended to the 
Choma, whence it had started. 

All Alexandria seemed to have joined it. 

Men large and small, of high and low degree, old 
and young, the lame and the crippled, mingled with the 
throng, sweeping onward among horses and carriages, 
carts and beasts of burden, like a mountain torrent 
dashing wildly down to the valley. Here a loud shriek 
rang from an overturned litter, whose bearers had fallen. 
Yonder a child thrown to the ground screamed shrilly. 
So clear and resonant were the thrilling shouts of joy 
that they rose high above the flutes and tambourines, 
the cymbals and lutes of the musicians, who followed 
the man approaching in the robes of a god. 

The head of the procession now passed beyond the 
Corner of the Muses and came within view. 

There could be no doubt to whom this ovation was 
given, for the returning hero was in the van, high above 





























all the other figures. From the golden throne borne on 
the shoulders of twelve black slaves he waved his long 
thyrsus in greeting to the exulting multitude. Before 
the bacchanalian train which accompanied him, and 
behind the musicians who followed, moved two ele- 
phants bearing between them, as a light burden, some 
unrecognizable object covered with a purple cloth. 
Now the column had passed between the pylons through 
the lofty gateway at the Street of the King, and stopped 
opposite to the platform. 

While officials, Scythians, and bodyguards of all 
shades of complexion, on foot and on horseback, kept 
back the throng by force where friendly warning did 
not avail, Cleopatra saw her lover descend from the 
throne and give a signal to the Indian slave who guided 
the elephants. The cloth was flung aside, revealing to 
the astonished eyes of the spectators a bouquet of 
flowers such as no Alexandrian had ever beheld. It 
consisted entirely of blossoming rose-bushes. The red 
flowers formed a circle in the centre, surrounded by a 
broad, light garland of white ones. The whole gigantic 
work rested like an egg in its cup in a holder of palm 
fronds. More than a thousand blossoms were united 
in this peerless bouquet, and the singular, gigantic gift 
was characteristic of its giver. 

He advanced on foot to the platform, his figure 
towering above the freedmen and slaves who followed. 
He could look down upon the tallest men, and the 
width of his shoulders was as remarkable as his colossal 
height. A long, gold-broidered purple mantle, float- 
ing to his ankles, increased his apparent stature. Pow- 
erful arms were extended from his sleeveless robe 
towards the beloved Queen. 

The well-formed head, thick dark hair, and magnifi- 
cent beard corresponded with the powerful figure. 
Formerly, these locks had adorned the head of the 
youth with the blue-black hue of the raven’s plum- 
age; now the threads of gray, scattered abundantly 
through them, were concealed by the aid of dye. A 
thick wreath of vine leaves rested on the Imper- 
ator’s brow, and the leafy vine branches, to which 
clung several dark bunches of grapes, fell over his 
broad shoulders and down his back, which was covered 
like a cloak, not by a leopard skin, but that of a royal 
Indian tiger of great size—he had slain it himself in the 
arena. The head and paws of the animal were gold, 
the eyes two magnificent sparkling sapphires. The 
clasp of the chain, by which the skin was suspended, 
as well as that of the gold belt which circled the Im- 
perator’s body above the hips, was covered with rubies 
and emeralds. ‘The wide armlets above his elbows, the 
ornaments on his broad breast, nay, even his red 
morocco boots, glittered and flashed with gems. 

Radiant as his former fortunes seemed the magnifi- 
cent attire of this mighty, fallen hero, who, but yester- 
day, had shrunk timidly and sadly from the eyes of his 
fellow-men. His features, too, were large, noble, and 
beautiful in outline; but though his pale cheeks were 
adorned with the borrowed crimson of youth, half a 
century of the maddest pursuit of pleasure and the tor- 
turing excitement of the last weeks had left traces. 

How frank, gracious, and kindly was this man’s face, 
how sincere the heartfelt emotion which sparkled in his 
eyes, still glowing with the fire of youth, at the sight of 
the woman from whom he had been so long parted. 
Every feature beamed with the most ardent tenderness 
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for the royal wife whom he was approaching, and the 
expression on the lips of the giant varied so swiftly from 
humble, sorrowful anguish of mind to gratitude and 
delight, that even the hearts of his foes were touched. 
But when, pressing his hand on his broad breast, he 
advanced towards the Queen, bending so low that it 
seemed as if he would fain kiss her feet, when in fact 
the colossal figure did sink kneeling before her, and the 
powerful arms were outstretched with fervent devotion 
like a child beseeching help, the woman who had loved 
him throughout her whole life with ali the ardor of her 
passionate soul was overpowered by the feeling that 
everything which stood between them, all their mutual 
offenses, had vanished. He saw the sunny smile that 
brightened her beloved, ever-beautiful face, and then— 
then his own name reached his ears from the lips to 
which he owed the greatest bliss love ever offered. 

At last, as if intoxicated by the tones of her voice, 
which seemed more musical than the songs of the 
Muses; half smiling at the jest which, even in the most 
serious earnest, he could not abandon; half moved to 
the depths of his soul by the power of his newly 
awakened happiness after such sore sorrow, he pointed 
to the gigantic bouquet, which three slaves had lifted 
down from the elephant and were bearing to the Queen. 
Cleopatra, too, was overwhelmed with emotion. 

This floral gift imitated, on an immense scale, the 
little bouquet which the famous young general had taken 
from her father’s hand before the gate of the garden of 
Epicurus to present to her as his first gift. That had 
also been composed of red roses, surrounded by white 
ones. Instead of palm fronds, it had been encircled 
only by fern leaves. This was one of the beautiful 
offerings which Antony’s gracious nature so well under- 
stood how to choose. The bouquet was a symbol of 
the unprecedented generosity natural to this large-minded 
man. No magic goblet had compelled him to approach 
her with such homage. Nothing constrained him, save 
his overflowing heart, his fadeless love. 

As if restored to youth, transported by some magic 
spell to the happy days of early girlhood, she forgot her 
royal dignity and the hundreds of eyes which rested 
upon him as if spell-bound; and, obedient to an irresis- 
tible impulse of the heart, she sank upon the broad, 
heaving breast of the kneeling hero. Laughing joy- 
ously in the clear, silvery tones which are usually heard 
only in youth, he clasped her in his strong arms, raised 
her slender figure in its floating royal mantle from the 
ground, kissed her lips and eyes, held her aloft in the 
soaring attitude of the Goddess of Victory, as if to dis- 
play to the eyes of all, and at last placed her carefully 
on her feet again like some treasured jewel. 

Then, turning to the children, who were waiting at 
their mother’s side, he lifted first little Alexander, then 

the twins, to kiss them; and, while holding Helios and 
Selene in his arms, as if the joy of seeing them again 
had banished their weight, the shouts which had arisen 
when the Queen sank on his breast again burst forth. 

The ancient walls of the Lochias palace had never 
heard such acclamations. They passed from lip to lip, 
from hundreds to hundreds, and though those more dis- 
tant did not know the cause, they joined in the shouts. 
Along the whole vast stretch from the Lochias to the 
Choma, the cheers rang out like a single, heart-stirring, 
inseparable cry, echoing across the harbor, the ships 
at anchor, the towering masts, to the cliff amid the sea. 
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Reparative Surgery......... Progress in Prothesis.......... New York Herald 

The term prothesis is applied to the branch of surgi- 
cal therapeutics which treats of replacing by artificial 
means an organ that has been removed entirely or par- 
tially, or of hiding a deformity of the body. Every one 
knows, for instance, with what success artificial teeth 
can be made, a nose replaced, or an eye that has been 
destroyed by disease. This, however, is merely super- 
ficial prothesis. ‘The idea of burying in the depths of 
the tissues an artificial rod to take the place of a bone 
that has been removed was a far bolder one, but experi- 
ence has shown that the process can be made success- 
ful if the necessary precautions are taken. The follow- 
ing is an interesting example of the excellent results 
that can be obtained by replacing a portion of the 
skeleton by means of aseptic artificial pieces. The sur- 
geons have proved that artificial pieces made of vul- 
canite or metals that do not oxidize can be buried in 
the tissues and left there with impunity. M. Pean 
showed recently tc the members of the Academie a 
patient who had had tuberculosis of the humerus and 
shoulder joint, complicated with suppuration and fis- 
tule. An operation was imperative, but the removal 
of the diseased tissues would have left such a hole that 
the wound would never have healed, and the functions 
of the limb would have been lost if an artificial joint 
had not been interposed between the lower fragment 
of the humerus and the scapula. 

After having first applied to M. Mathieu, who in 
spite of his well-known skill could not succeed in mak- 
ing the desired apparatus, M. Pean bethought himself 
of his friend Dr. Michaels, who had already furnished 
many a proof of his inventive genius, and who after 
seeing the patient and studying the condition of his tis- 
sues set to work immediately. In a few days of hard 
labor he completed the apparaius, which for simplicity 
and ingenuity astonished even M. Mathieu, and when 
put into position evoked the admiration of all present. 
It is composed of three parts :—First, a straight rod, 
eight centimetres long, destined to replace the piece of 
humerus removed; second, another straight piece, repre- 
senting the neck of the same bone; third, an irregular 
sphere for the head; the whole fourteen centimetres in 
length and made of vulcanite. We have not space to 
describe it in detail, but can only say that the three 
pieces were fastened together in such a way as to admit 
of all the movements of rotation and circumduction of a 
natural joint. It is a mechanical “chef d’ceuvre.” It 
was not enough, however, to make it; it had also to be 
put in place. By means of fittings of platinum adapted 
to the upper and lower ends of the apparatus M. 
Michaels was able to fasten the lower part to the 
humerus by means of screws going through the bone. 
The head he fastened to the glenoid surface by driving 
a platinum wire into the neck of the shoulder-blade to 
a depth of three centimetres, and by passing two other 
loops of wire over the top of the bone, the wires being 
naturally tightly fastened to the artificial head without 
hampering its movements in any way. In order to 
facilitate the grafting of the periosteum and muscles 
onto the artificial humerus, M. Michaels had adapted 
tc it little ridges perforated with holes for catgut sutures. 








In the same way, to fasten the capsular ligament, he had 
provided two platinum rings to keep it in its normal 
position. The apparatus once adapted M. Pean closed 
the wound with the ordinary precautions. The opera- 
tion was performed a year ago and the patient’s con- 
dition has since improved in every way; in fact, his 
health would be perfect but for some small abscesses 
that have had to be opened on four occasions. 





Benefits of High Air Pressure......... E. J. Edwards........ Pittsburg Leader 
The most distinguished victim of the caisson or tun- 
nel disease was Roebling, the builder of the Brooklyn 
suspension bridge. His colossal undertaking as a 
mechanical engineer of spanning the East river and his 
success in it even to the minutest detail of theoretical 
calculation, entailed this sad penalty. But the misfor- 
tune brought him many messages of sympathy and an 
unexpected conspicuousness. Physicians studied his 
case with intense zeal and interest, and the public was 
told the pathetic story of the great engineer’s lying on 
his bed with active brain and benumbed muscles watch- 
ing from his window the progress of the work of build- 
ing the bridge. Roebling’s case made the tunnel dis- 
ease familiar to almost every one, and it prepared the 
physicians for certain discoveries which were made some 
four years ago by Dr. J. Leonard Corning, who is an 
authority upon the treatment of diseases similar to that 
from which Roebling suffered and which were con- 
tracted in the building of the Hudson river tunnel. As 
consulting physician in one of the hospitals to which 
workmen employed upon the Hudson river tunnel were 
taken when ill, Dr. Corning soon had opportunity to 
observe some of the peculiar habits, especially of eating 
and drinking, which nearly all these men contracted. 
These discoveries were contributed in an article to the 
authoritative medical journal of the United States. 
Since the publication of that paper, Dr. Corning has 
had opportunity to watch some 3,000 cases treated by 
himself, cases which have come under the influence of 
a medical agent which now seems likely to play an im- 
portant part in therapeutics, and virtually to serve as a 
new aneesthetic in certain forms of disease treatment. 
Dr. Corning noticed that the workmen who descended 
to the Hudson river tunnel displayed extraordinary cun- 
ning in smuggling flasks of stimulants into the air-locks. 
Notwithstanding the utmost precautions were taken by 
the contractors and officers to prevent this surreptitious 
carrying of liquor, the floor of the caissons was fre- 
quently found strewn with bottles and the workmen 
came forth from their labors in various stages of in- 
toxication. Working in caissons with the atmcsphere 
pressing upon the body with a force of thirty pounds or 
more to the square inch very greatly quickens the ac- 
tion of the heart, and there is danger in going from the 
air-locks into an ordinary atmosphere that the reaction 
will too greatly depress the heart’s pulsations. In order 
to overcome that the contractor provided for the work- 
men strong coffee, but it was noticed that they insisted 
upon drinking their coffee in the locks. They would 
not take it outside. It seemed to Dr. Corning that this 
could not be a mere whim, and upon his inquiring the 
workmen told him that they preferred to drink their 
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coffee in the locks because they got a much greater 
effect. For instance, one cup of coffee had as much 
effect drunk under the extraordinary air pressure as per- 
haps four or five cups of very strong coffee would have, 
drunk in a normal atmosphere. Following this inquiry 
up the physicians discovered that the effect was much 
more exhilarating and lasted longer. 

Studying these facts discovered by workmen and 
recognized by them in their daily habits, Dr. Corning 
was persuaded that there might be contained in them 
suggestions which would be of immense importance in 
therapeutics. He found, also, that divers, who are sub- 
jected to extraordinary air pressure, do not dare drink 
liquor before going to their work, lest even a small drink 
intoxicate them so that they will be unable to manage 
their apparatus. Dr. Corning resolved to make some 
tests himself. He took into the caissons persons who 
were under medical treatment for mild complaints, and 
noticed that the effect of the atmospheric pressure was 
remarkable in its kindly influence upon the diseases. It 
was not a new idea in medicine to make use of com- 
pressed air in the treatment of some forms of disease ; 
this had been done in Paris for years, especially in the 
treatment of asthma and pulmonary troubles. But what 
Dr. Corning discovered was a new principle in thera- 
peutics, that may be called vaguely anesthetical or 
stimulating were produced and physiological conditions 
created which made it possible to treat patients with 
greatly reduced doses of medicine, while the effects of 
the indicated prescription were very much prolonged. 
Being satisfied of the soundness of this principle, Dr. 
Corning caused to be constructed for his own experi- 
mental test a caisson set up in the rear of his office. 
The machine itself and the result of those tests are of 
very great interest, and especially worthy of comment 
since any physician can build the machine and use it. 

This caisson is built of steel capable of resisting a 
pressure of more than 100 pounds to the square inch. 
It is circular in shape and somewhat resembles a boiler. 
It is, of course, air tight. Inside it is turret-like in its 
appearance. ‘There is a cot upon which a patient can 
lie down. After the patient enters the door opening 
toward the inside is closed. It is not necessary to have 
any lock or catch upon the door; a pressure of two 
atmospheres or of thirty pounds to the square inch of 
itself closes the door so tightly that not even Sandow, 
with all his strength, could push it open. The patient, 
having entered and thrown himself upon the cot, takes 
up a novel or magazine or newspaper, while by means 
of an electric pump the air is forced into the chamber. 
It is possible, automatically, to regulate this pressure so 
that after it has reached a desired number of pounds 
per inch a safety valve opens and no greater pressure 
can be procured. It is possible also for the patient 
inside by turning a cock, to reduce the pressure. It has 
been found that when a person has been submitted to 
an abnormal pressure safety requires that he be pre- 
pared for the normal atmosphere by reduction of pres- 
sure at the rate of one pound a minute. Therefore a 
patient who has been in this chamber subjected to a 
pressure of two atmospheres or thirty pounds remains 
there some fifteen minutes until the pressure is slowly 
diminished to that of the common atmosphere, which is 
fifteen pounds an inch, The 3,000. and more experi- 
ments, or, more accurately, treatments of cases of which 
there is now a record, have enabled Dr. Corning to say 


exactly what this new method will do. The first effect 
of compressed air upon the human organism is to force 
the blood from the surface of the body toward the inter- 
ior in the direction of the least resistance, which is the 
cerebro-spinal region. That explains why it is that 
alcohol in the system, when the body is subjected to air 
pressure, produces much greater effect than under the 
ordinary atmosphere of the earth’s surface. Dr. Corn- 
ing found that not only stimulants were strengthened in 
their effects by exposing a patient to compressed air, 
but that sedatives were so strengthened too, and that a 
given result could be obtained from very much smaller 
doses. Under treatment based upon this general prin- 
ciple, Dr. Corning has found insomnia and nervous 
prostration ; pains due to intra-cranial conditions, such 
as violent headaches, melancholia, the exhaustion from 
worry and the like, extraordinarily yielding. 

One person who was left after a severe attack of the 
grip in such condition that sleep seemed to be impos- 
sible, and who had in fact slept none for a week, a con- 
dition that pointed to speedy death unless relieved, was 
given a small prescription of a very common agent to 
procure sleep and then placed in the caisson and sub- 
jected to about two atmospheies pressure. In twenty 
minutes he was sound asleep. Yet he had before used 
that drug in alarmingly large doses without producing 
the slightest effect. A very prominent man in the world 
of affairs who, through great responsibilities and afflic- 
tion, behind which lay a constitutional tendency, fell 
into melancholia, and, at the pleading of his friends, 
decided to submit to the compressed air treatment. 
He was almost at the point where self-destruction is 
attempted. In fact, he afterward said that suicide was 
on his mind. He was treated medicinally, entered the 
chamber, and after being subjected to a pressure of 
more than two atmospheres for a time, came forth 
apparently a restored man. A patient who had suffered 
intense pain and upon whom had been employed every 
remedy known to medicine was brought to this cais- 
son, given ten grains of antipyrine, although she had 
before taken very much larger doses of it without effect, 
subjected gradually to a pressure which ran from eight 
pounds up to twenty-five, remained in the condensed 
atmosphere three-quarters of an hour, and then, after 
gradual reduction of the atmosphere, came forth like a 
person who had been thoroughly subjected to anes- 
thetics and yet remained conscious all the time. The 
treatment had been a perfect anesthesia; pain had de- 
parted, and after several treatments she was cured. 

Persons who have been under the influence of liquor 
for a long time and have been compelled greatly to 
increase their potions in order to secure the desired 
effect, have yielded to the compressed air treatment 
with an astonishing result. One man who had been a 
habitual abuser of alcohol for many years, and who was 
accustomed to take as much as two ounces for a single 
drink, consented to submit to the air pressure treatment 
in the hope of overcoming his appetite. He was 
allowed to drink a glass of whiskey, considerably less. 
than his usual potion. Then he entered the air chamber. 
He was exposed to a pressure of eighteen pounds for 
twenty minutes ; then the pressure was reduced to that 
of the external atmosphere. It was found that this com- 
paratively small quautity of liquor had given him the 
exhilirating effect that he desired, and other cases have 
shown the physician that it is possible through the 
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means of condensed air in this way gradually to decrease 
the toper’s dose until a cure has been effected. The 
influence of compressed air as a diuretic is astonishing. 
Some of the results would have been incredible were 
they not vouched for by such a physician of such high 
standing as Dr. Corning. ‘There are some diseases for 
which this treatment does not do at all. It is not good 
for tumors, apoplexy, or, probably, for any organic dis- 
ease. Its greatest benefit is likely to be found in ner- 
vous and mental troubles and allied complaints. 





Electric Builet-Finder...Nelaton Probe Superseded ...St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The development of electrical science in recent years 
has done much to revolutionize medical and surgical 
methods. It will therefore not surprise many people to 
learn that it has stepped in to supplant the Nelaton 
probe. But it will surprise even electrical men to learn 
of the absolute uniqueness of the method by which this 
has been accomplished. The Nelaton probe was named 
after the great French surgeon who invented it. He 
was called in to treat Garibaldi, who had a bullet in his 
body. Nelaton was unable to locate it and the Italian 
patriot’s life was despaired of. Nelaton sat up one 
whole night thinking. It finally occurred to him to use 
an ordinary probe with a smooth, round piece of por- 
celain on the end. By inserting it in the wound he 
hoped to get the lead markings on the white piece of 
porcelain, showing where the bullet lay. To think was 
to act, and on the next day the experiment was tried. 
Sure enough, when the probe was inserted and removed 
lead markings were found on the bulb of the probe. 
The bullet was located and Garibaldi was saved. 

The new probe is an electrical affair. It consists of 
an ordinary telephone receiver, an ordinary metal probe 
and an extra bulb of the same metal that the probe is 
made of. Inasmuch as there is no battery connected 
with the apparatus, it may puzzle even an electrician to 
discover wherein the electrical element lies. Just here 
is where the instrument assumes its truly scientific 
aspect, for its invention proves that there is a definite 
quantity of electricity in the body which may be util- 
ized for practical purposes. In short, the human body 
is the battery which supplies the current. The dis- 
covery by Dr. John H. Girdner, of New York, was 
almost as dramatic as that of the Nelaton probe. Dr. 
Girdner had tried for years to devise some surer means 
of locating bullets than was possible with the ordinary 
probe. Some years ago somebody had invented an 
electric bullet probe which depended on a battery cell 
to supply the current. But the trouble was that as soon 
as the end of the probe was inserted in the flesh an 
electric circuit would be established through the flesh 
itself, and the electric bell would ring. So it was not 
known whether a bullet had been touched or not. One 
night it occurred to Dr. Girdner that the body itself 
might contain enough of a current to operate a bell or 
a telephone receiver. Experiment proved the fact. 

The principle of the instrument is as follows: The 
metal bulb is placed in the wounded person’s mouth, 
the telephone receiver is held to the surgeon’s ear and 
the probe in the hole made by the bullet. The bulb in 
the mouth and the probe are made of the same metal, 
copper being preferred; and because they are the same 
no manifestation is heard in the telephone. But as 
soon as the leaden bullet is touched it brings another 
metal into the circuit. The human body then imme- 


diately becomes one immense cell, which generates a 
current strong enough to operate the telephone, so that 
as soon as the bullet is touched a click is heard in 
the telephone, and the location of the bullet is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. The invention of this instru- 
ment has created quite a furore among surgeons. It has 
been adopted as a standard in the United States army 
and navy. ‘The surgeon general of the army and the 
surgeon general of the navy instituted a commission, 
the result of whose experiments was the report that the 
principle of the instrument was the only one that should 
be recognized by military surgical men. Dr. Stephen 
Smith, well known in army circles, said it was “ the 
greatest advance that had been made in military surgery 
in one hundred years.” Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s family physician, says it “‘ bears the 
same relation to gunshot wounds that physical diagnosis 
does to diseases of the lungs, or that the microscope 
does to microbic diseases.” ‘The instrument has just 
been adopted as a standard in the German army. 





A Microbe-Proof Building Chicago Post 
A new kind of dwelling house has been invented. It 
is remarkable in many ways, being suitable for any cli- 
mate, whether tropical or arctic, air and water-tight 
and as near disease proof as any building can be made. 
It is warranted microbe proof, and should any stray 
disease producing germ through any accident or over- 
sight find its way within the forbidden precincts, the 
conditions it finds there will be so obnoxious to its taste 
and feelings that it will immediately die of despair. The 
new kind of building is a Japanese invention. Dr. W. 
van der Hayden, of Yokohama, is its originator and 
builder. He has constructed one for his own use, and 
has lived in it for over a year, testing its qualities. 
Glass is the chief article of construction in the new 
building. Its walls are constructed of a series of glass 
boxes filled with a solution of alum. These boxes are 
formed of two panes of glass each four-tenths of an 
inch in thickness. The glass is fixed in iron frames 
screwed together. The whole is so constructed that the 
building will resist the influence of heat, cold, shocks 
and earthquakes. Between the joints of iron frame- 
work felt is inserted, and then the space is covered with 
boards. ‘The roof is flat and is supported by cast-iron 
pillars. It, too, is glass, with strips of rubber covering 
the joints. Over the glass is‘spread a thin layer of 
ashes, and upon this is placed a light wooden frame, 
which is covered with cement to protect the interior 
from the radiation of heat. The building has outer and 
inner walls with a space between affording air passages 
to neutralize all the atmospheric influences without. No 
doors or windows appear in the building proper. The 
superstructure is placed on a foundation of brick, the 
walls of which inclose a sort of basement, and it is 
through this basement that ingress and egress to and 
from the residence portion are obtained. The building 
is heated and ventilated on the most scientific principles. 
Pure air is secured from the upper atmosphere and con- 
veyed to the interior of the building through pipes after 
it has been screened through fine wire netting and fil- 
tered through cotton batting so as to deprive it of 
any microbes or other disease germs it might contain. 
The heat is also brought into the house through pipes 
running to open flues. The whole limits of the build- 
ing are made as asceptic as a wound-dressing of lister. 
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Marriages in All Ages........... Lady Cookh........+.+. Westminster Review 

We owe to the Jews that theory of a primitive state 
which has been the cause of so many errors and fail- 
ures during the last eighteen centuries. Human history 
opens with Eden, a perfect marriage and a happy fam- 
ily. But it was not in this way that man commenced 
his career. Whatever is good in him had to be groped 
for, fought for with blood and tears, and held through 
infinite and severe struggles. Many races perished, and 
those that survived had and have to work out their own 
salvation. Neither can any tribe or nation trace its 
descent to an individual. Many peoples have professed 
to do so, but in all cases their genealogies are spurious 
and their common ancestor fictitious. Besides, it can 
be demonstrated that the family appeared last in the 
order of social development. Indeed, this has now 
almost become an ethnographical axiom, and the law of 
progression, as against the debasing theory of retro- 
gression, has been amply vindicated. In the earliest 
times of purchase, a woman was bartered for useful 
goods or for services rendered to her father. In this 
latter way Jacob purchased Rachel and her sister Leah. 
This was a beena marriage, where a man, as in Genesis, 
leaves his father and his mother and cleaves unto his 
wife, and they become one flesh or kin, the woman’s. 
The price for a bride in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island varies from £20 to £40 worth of arti- 
cles. In Oregon an Indian gives for her, horses, 
blankets, or buffalo robes; in California, shell money or 
horses ; in Africa, cattle. A poor Damara will sell a 
daughter for a cow; a richer Kaffir expects from three 
to thirty. With the Banyai, if nothing be given, her 
family claim her children. In Uganda, where no mar- 
riage recently existed, she may be obtained for half a 
dozen needles or a coat or a pair of shoes. An ordinary 
price is a box of percussion caps. In other parts a goat 
or a couple of buckskins will buy a girl. Passing Asia 
we find her price is sometimes five to ten roubles, or at 
others a cart load of wood or hay. A princess may be 
purchased for 3,000 roubles. In Tartary a woman can 
be obtained for a very few pounds of butter, or where a 
rich man gives twenty small oxen, a poor man may suc- 
ceed with a pig. In Fiji her equivalent is a whale’s 
tooth or a musket. These, and similar prices elsewhere, 
are eloquent testimony to the little value a savage sets 
on his wife. Her charms vanish with her girlhood. 
She is usually married while a child, and through her 
cruel slavery and bitter life she often becomes old and 
repulsive at twenty-five. When Augustine converted 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity marriage by capture 
was dying out with them and purchase had become 
general. Nevertheless capture was not extinguished in 
England until centuries later, for Ethelbert, while in- 
forcing the new law, also ratified the old one, so that 
they ran concurrently. He recognized the right of a 
captor to carry off a woman by force on his afterward 
paying fifty shillings to her owner asa fine, and then 
buying her from him at a reasonable price. If she were 
a maid, the fine went to her father; if a wife, then to the 
husband ; but the captor had to buy the defrauded hus- 
band another wife, and in each case he retained by law 
the woman whom he had stolen. 





It will be seen that the transition from capture to 
purchase in England was very gradual, and that both 
methods existed for a time together. Even the prin- 
cesses were bought by kings with cattle and costly ar- 
ticles, just as the poor creatures we have noticed where 
obtained by humbler purchase. We learn that the 
covetous Anglo-Saxon fathers drove extortionate bar- 
gains, and cheated simple buyers like modern horse 
dealers at a fair. Ethelbert provided against this by en- 
acting: “If there be any deceit, let him bring her home 
again, and let the man give him back his money.” This 
privilege in its turn became obsolete when “ morning 
gifts” were general. These were presents made to the 
bride by her husband on the morning after the marriage 
night to show his satisfaction with his bargain, and she 
who received a morning gift could not be afterward re- 
turned. In process of time, when the brutality of selling 
one’s own offspring dawned upon the coarse minds of 
our ancestors, a euphemism was invented to conceal its 
baseness and satisfy public conscience. Contract for 
future marriages had been called “ espousals.” The 
bride-price was paid at the time of the espousal, and was 
now called “foster lean,” or a supposed repayment to 
the parent of the daughter’s cost for nurture and train- 
ing. Greedy fathers made a trade of this by accepting 
“foster lean” from many suitors, and cheating all but 
one; but at length this fraudulent practice was checked 
by the public sentiment demanding that foster lean 
should be paid on the marriage day instead of the day 
of espousal. In those days the wedding-day was only 
the day of betrothal, when the suitor gave a “‘ wed” or 
pledge for the due performance of his contract. “‘ Breach 
of promise” by the maiden incurred the forfeiture of 
presents and the foster lean and another third of the 
latter by way of penalty. The man who refused to 
marry his spouse, or delayed more than two years when 
she was of marriageable age, forfeited all further right 
to her and to the foster lean which he had paid. Sub- 
sequently, when the church controlled marriage, she 
dealt more severely with flirts and dishonest fathers, and 
compelled the latter, in the event of breach on the 
woman’s part, to pay back four times the amount of 
the foster lean. Later it was reduced to twice the sum. 
Among civilizations far older than ours the system of 
purchase had ceased before we were a people. The 
Indian law-giver, Manu, strictly forbade it, and said: 
“A man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity, is a 
seller of his offspring.” In the historical times of the 
Greeks they no longer bought wives. In Rome coemptio 
was only a symbol of the ancient custom. In the 
Jewish Talmud the purchase is also symbolic, as is fre- 
quently the Mohammedan “mahr.” Withal the bride 
price, foster leans and marriage gifts, when returned, 
were converted into dowry, and became at first the 
bride’s property. Thus marriage portions chiefly derived 
their origin from the habit of purchase, and dowry often 
became, as with the Hebrews, a religious duty. Not 
less than the tenth of the father’s property was con- 
sidered a just dower. 

In Aristotle’s time nearly two-fifths of all Sparta 
belonged from this cause to the women. Sir Henry 
Maine considers that the amazing thrift of the French 
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is also owing to this custom, which probably descended 
to them from the marriage law of Augustus Cesar. It 
was only by an anachronism that Euripides made Medea 
lament that women were obliged to purchase husbands 
at a great price. And it is often as true to-day as 
when the Latin poet sang: 

‘‘ Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” 

As we have seen, there were at first no marriage cere- 
monies, and this is the mode still with many uncivilized 
tribes. When they did arise it was by degrees and in 
many ways; and in all, customs such as capture, when 
superseded, became by symbolism a part of the succeed- 
ing legal form or contract. Sometimes the ceremony 
symbolizes sexual intercourse, but more frequently com- 
panionship or the wife’s subjection. To eat maize pud- 
ding from the same plate, or to eat in any way together, 
is a widely distributed marriage ceremony. In Brazil a 
couple may be married by drinking brandy together; in 
Japan, by so many cups of wine; in Russia and Scandi- 
navia it used to be one cup for both. The joining of 
hands among Romans and Hindoos is common in many 
parts of the world. In Scotland it is called “ hand-fast- 
ing,” and couples live together after. To sit together 
on a seat while receiving friends, or to have the hands 
of each tied together with grass, or to smear with each 
other’s blood, or for the woman to tie a cord of her own 
twisting around the naked waist of the man, constitutes 
marriage in one part or another. In Australia a woman 
carries fire to her lover’s hut and makes a fire for him. 
In America she lays a bundle of rods at the door of 
his tent. A Loango negress cooks two dishes for him 
in his own hut. In Croatia the bridegroom boxes the 
bride’s ears, and in Russia the father formerly struck 
his daughter gently with a new whip—for the last time 
—and then gave the weapor to her husband. Down 
to the present it is a custom in Hungary for the groom 
to give the bride a kick after the marriage ceremony, to 
make her feel her subjection. Even with all civilized 
peoples the servitude of the bride is clearly indicated. 





Curious Showers...... Meteorological Wonders....... New York Home Journal 

In August last year the inhabitants of Bjelina, in 
Bosnia, were treated to a rather unusual meteorological 
phenomenon in the shape of a shower of fish which 
accompanied a severe thunder-storm from the north- 
west. The strangest part of the occurrence was that 
the fish were alive and resembled whitings, and that 
they were caught in the gutters by the children, and 
brought in by wondering peasants from the fields, 
meadows and high-roads. Possibly, had there been 
scarcity in the neighborhood, this curious shower would 
have been hailed as a direct intervention of Providence 
on behalf of the inhabitants; but, as there seems to 
have been no distress, there is no knowing what they 
thought of it, though it goes without saying that they 
attributed it to any cause but a natural one. As a 
matter of fact the visitation, though comparatively rare, 
is explicable on perfectly natural grounds. The fish 
were undoubtedly taken up into the air by a water- 
spout, carried along by atmospheric currents, and 
dropped, as it happened, over the village of Bjelina. 
They had not been held “in suspension,” so to speak, 
for long, because the fish were alive and active when 
they fell to the ground. 

But mere distance from a large expanse of water 
does not count, for these fish-showers are known to have 
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occurred many hundreds of miles away from the nearest 
coast. In South America, some years ago, a tract of 
country forty-three miles square was found thick with 
fish; and—to omit a host of other such instances 
abroad—in England, on at least one occasion, some 
pasture land, a considerable distance from the sea, was 
found strewn with bushels of small fishes. We know 
ourselves of a shower of fish bones which fell only last 
year in the heart of Wales. Such showers are frequent 
enough at sea, and every sailor can tell of their occur- 
rence. Mariners can also tell of showers of dust, small 
animals, or of plants falling upon their vessels thousands 
of miles out on the ocean. These are explained on 
much the same principle as the fish-showers on land, 
with the substitution of a sandspout for a waterspout. 
Mud-showers and frog-showers, of which we hear rather 
frequently, are caused in the same way. M. Peltier has 
put a frog-shower on record as having happened within 
his own experience. He speaks of seeing the frogs fall 
on the roofs of the houses, and rebound from thence on 
to the pavement below. A mud-shower occurred along 
the Union Pacific Railway at Onaga on the fourth of 
April, 1892. The rain, we are assured, commenced 
early in the day, and soon the south and east sides of 
all the houses were covered with yellow clay. A Union 
Pacific train which ran through the storm had its win- 
dows covered; and the headlight was so completely 
plastered that the light was shut in, and the train ran in 
darkness into Rossville, where the mud had to be scraped 
off. As far east as Topeka the windows showed that 
the edge of the mud-storm had extended thus far. It is 
said to have been even more severe and wonderful 
fifty miles northwest. 

Blood rain and black rain are only varieties of this 
phenomenon. Of the latter, we hear nothing worth 
speaking of nowadays; but an almost historic shower 
of this sort fell at Montreal in the earlier part of this 
century, and enveloped the then youthful city in a 
black pall, which must have been worse than a prime 
London fog, seeing that it gave the inhabitants the idea 
that the last day had come, or was at least on the point 
of coming. ‘ Blood” rain is caused by the presence of 
infinitely little plants, animalcules, or minerals in the 
globules. In one instance of a shower that fell at 
Bristol and in the Bristol Channel, the analytical exam- 
ination showed that the red color was due to ivy-berry 
seeds. In medizval times blood rain was a prodigy; 
in the East it was connected with the belief that man 
was produced from blood that fell from heaven. It was 
a portent as remarkable as the “bloody host,” which, 
while it flourished, probably caused the death of more 
Jews in this country than any other individual super- 
stition directed against that people. It is described as 
‘an appearance of blood flowing from bread when bit- 
ten;” but it manifested itself in other articles of food 
besides bread, and sometimes seemed to drop from the 
air. It will be remembered by historical readers that, 
while Alexander was besieging Tyre, this prodigy and 
the other one of “blood rain” occurred in one day, 
much to the consternation of the soldiers. 

More curious than blood rain in regard to the mere 
color was the red, violet, and grass-green shower which 
fell in the south of France many years ago, and made 
a patchwork of the big lake, whereon its manifesta- 
tion was the more noticeable. This shower, again, was 
caused by untold myriads of differently-colored animal- 
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cules. Spider-showers are another curiosity worthy of 
mention in this connection. The spiders are gossamers ; 
and all those who have read White’s Natural History 
of Selborne will call to mind his description of the 
showers he observed. 

One of these, he tells us, continued for nearly a 
whole day, and the gossamers descended from a sur- 
prising height; for when one gentleman ascended a hill 
near at hand some three hundred feet high, he found 
that the spiders were dropping from a region in the 
atmosphere that was still beyond the reach of his gaze. 
Dr. Martin Lister named this aérial spider “the bird,” 
from the facility with which it can traverse the air; and 
upon one occasion, when he observed a shower of them 
at York, he ascended to the top of the minster, and 
found that even at that altitude he was still below their 
level—that they were descending from some region 
above that standpoint. Darwin, another observer of 
spider-showers, describes one which he saw in 1832, 
when on board the Beagle, at the mouth of the La Plata 
river, when the vessel was some sixty miles from land; 
and he seems to have been the first to notice that each 
parachute of gossamer carried a spider aeronaut, for he 
not only observed them arrive on board the ship, but 
he also saw them reproduce a new parachute, and on 
this frail bark launch forth again “on the bosom of the 
palpitating air.” These gossamer showers are great 
mysteries, and once seen cannot very readily be for- 
‘ gotten; for the air on these occasions becomes literally 
crowded with the tiny parachutes mentioned, which are 
composed of a few threads of almost invisible gossamer, 
with a small but lively spider attached. This may be 
regarded as the most beautiful thing in strange showers. 





Mystery of Portraits ..... Eyes that Follow You..... Cincinnati Commercial 

How is it that the eyes of some portraits seem to 
follow a spectator around the room? It is thus ex- 
plained: Suppose a portrait have its face and eyes 
directed straight in front, so as to look at the spec- 
tator. Leta straight line be drawn through the tip of 
the nose and half way between the eyes. On each side 
of this middle line there will be the same breadth of 
head, of cheek, of chin, and of neck, and each iris will 
be in the middle of the whole of the eye. If one now 
go to one side, the apparent horizontal breadth of every 
part of the head and face will be diminished, but the 
parts on each side of the middle line will be diminished 
equally and at every position, however oblique, there 
will be the same breadth of face on each side of the 
middle line, and the iris will remain in the centre of 
the eyeball, so that the portrait will preserve all the 
character of a figure looking at the spectator and must 
necessarily do so wherever he stands. In portraits the 
apparent motion of the head is generally rendered in- 
distinct by the canvas being imperfectly stretched, as the 
slightest concavity or convexity entirely deforms the face. 





Women in the Minority........ Census Revelations.......... Washington Post 

All the men in the United States could not marry if 
they so desired; there are not women enough to go 
round. The old and bewhiskered fallacy that there is 
a Jill for every Jack has been exploded, and the prob- 
able fulfillment of the millennial prophecy of a time 
when three women will be holding to each man’s coat- 
tail seems to be increasing according to the square of 
the distance in an inverse ratio. In other words, if 


every unmarried female in the United States were to 
play Eve to some erstwhile disconsolate Adam, there 
would still be 1,422,410 males who would have to view 
conjugal happiness through other eyes. These and 
many other interesting facts are set forth in an extra 
census bulletin in which the statistical data relating to 
the conjugal condition of the people of the United 
States are presented for the first time in an official or 
even an approximately correct way. Of the entire pop- 
ulation of the United States on June 1, 1890, nearly 
three-fifths are single. Of this number there were 19,- 
945,576 males and 17,183,988 females who had never 
been married, or 2,761,588 more males than females 
belonging to this condition. But this condition is 
relieved somewhat by the excess of widows over widow- 
ers, neither of which were included in the figures just 
given. At the time of the enumeration there were 815,- 
437 widowers and 2,154,615 widows, or 1,339,178 more 
widows than widowers. Add this excess of widows to 
the other unmarried females, and there are yet 1,422,410 
more unmarried men than women in the United States. 

These figures do not include the divorced men and 
women, from the fact that a considerable percentage of 
them are disbarred from marrying again, owing to stat- 
utory enactments of several of the States which prohib- 
it one or both parties divorced from remarrying except 
to the parties to whom they were formerly married. 
The divorced females constitute 59.42 per cent. of all 
the divorced persons, as against 40.58 per cent. of di- 
vorced males. Notwithstanding a belief to the con- 
trary, the percentage of divorced people as compared 
with the population is very small, amounting to a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. The number of divorced men is 
49,101, while the number of divorced women is 71,895. 
The excess of divorced women reported is accounted 
for on the ground that a great many divorced men 
failed to so report themselves. This belief is strength- 
ened when it is understood that the percentage of men 
whose conjugal relations were unknown was nearly 
three times as great as the percentage of women. Ina 
table setting forth the conjugal condition of the aggre- 
gate population, subdivided according to sex and age 
groups, it is shown that there were twenty-three males, 
under the age of fifteen, married, and 1,411 females. 
One male of younger than fifteen, had been separated 
from his erstwhile wife through the instrumentality of 
the divorce court, while twelve females of like tender 
age had been relieved from unhappy conjugal rela- 
tions through the same channel. Of the percentages 
relating to sex and age groups, the bulletin says: ‘Of 
the males under 15 years the proportion of married was 
inappreciable, while of the females under 15 about one 
in every 10,000 was maiTied. Between the ages of 15 
and 19 only 0.52 per cent. of the males were married, 
and 9.49 per cent. of the females. Among those of 20 
years of age and upward the proportion of the married 
increased with great rapidity with-both sexes. Between 
the ages of 20 to 24 less than one-fifth of the males 
were found to be married, while of the females nearly 
one-half were married. Between the ages from 25 to 
2g, over one-half of the males and nearly three-fourths 
of the females were married. Between the ages of 30 
to 34 nearly three-fourths of the males and four-fifths of 
the females were married. Up to this point the pro- 
portion of married females in each age group was con- 
siderably in excess of that of males. 
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“ Between the ages from 35 to 44 the proportions 
were practically equal, the married comprising about 
four-fifths of the total number for this age group. At 
this age the proportion of females who were married 
reached a maximum. Above this age the proportion 
of married women diminished, owing to the increased 
proportion of widows. Between 45 and 54 years of 
age the married males comprised five-sixths of the whole 
number. In this age group the proportion of males 
who were married reached a maximum, and from this 
point diminished, owing to the increasing proportion of 
widowers. For this age greup the proportion of mar- 
ried females had declined to less than three-fourths of 
all females. Between the ages of 55 to 64 the propor- 
tion of married males had diminished to 82.34 per cent. 
and that of married females to 60.38 per cent. For the 
age group, representing persons 65 years and upward, 
seven-tenths of the males were found to be married, 
while the proportion of females was one-half as great, 
or 35.35 per cent. of all females of the ages stated. The 
proportion of widows was greater than that of widowers 
at all ages. It became appreciable between the ages 
from 15 to 1g, and increased rapidly. For females 65 
years and upward the proportion of widows exceeded 
the proportion of married women. The proportion of 
widowers was less than that of married men for each 
age group.” One of the most interesting features of 
the bulletin is the carefully compiled facts relating to 
the proportions of single, married, widowed and divorced. 

Considering aggregate population, it is seen that in 
the North Atlantic division, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal manufacturing section of the country, a section 
made up largely of urban population, the single are 
found in smaller proportion than in any other part of 
the country, and the married and widowed in larger 
proportion. Conversely, the South Atlantic and South 
Central divisions, which are almost purely agricultural 
and rural, contain the largest proportion of single per- 
sons and the smallest proportion of the married. These 
results are directly opposed to popular belief. It is 
assumed that the development of urban population 
diminishes the number of the married. The explanation 
which materially suggests itself is that the larger propor- 
tion of marriages in the manufacturing sections of the 
country is due, not only to the fact that the native white 
population married young and in larger proportion at 
all ages, but also to the fact that the foreign whites, 
who have settled in large numbers in the North Atlantic 
division, were either married, or of a marriageable age 
at the time of their immigration. If an examination is 
made of that part of the table which shows the propor- 
tion of single and married among the native white of 
native parentage, it is seen for the North Atlantic 
division that the proportion of single is even less than 
among the aggregate population, and the proportion of 
married and widowed greater. In other words, these 
figures appear to indicate that in the most densely set- 
tled parts of the country—parts where the urban ele- 
ment is greatest—the native white of native parentage 
marry more freely than in the rural parts of the United 
States. Considering the conjugal condition of the 
native white of foreign parentage, the largest propor- 
tions of married and widowed are found in the South 
Atlantic and South Central divisions. In the three 
other divisions, where this element is much more numer- 
ous, the proportions of the married and widowed differ 


but slightly. The facts set forth, which most directly 
antagonize popular belief, are those tending to show 
that the proportion of divorced persons in the cities is 
less than in the country at large. From time immem- 
orial, to dwell on the social virtues and religious excel- 
lences of the country people has been a favorite theme 
of poet, orator and novelist. It had perhaps never 
occurred to any writer cn social morality to draw a 
comparison in favor of urban against rural virtues. But 
the statistics of condition, as prepared by the Eleventh 
Census, leaves little room to doubt that two things, 
opposite to general belief, are true ; first, the percentage 
of those who marry in the cities is greater than that of 
those in the country, and the per cent. of divorced 
is greater in the rural than in the urban population. 

“For the United States as a whole, it is seen that 
divorced persons among the aggregate population rep- 
resented 0.54 per cent. of the married people; that is, 
there was one divorced person to 185 married. This 
proportion, however, ranged in different parts of the 
country from o.31 per cent. in the South Atlantic 
division and 0.38 per cent. in the North Atlantic divis- 
ion to 1.13 per cent. in the Western division. The 
proportion in the North Central division was decidedly 
greater than in the South Central division. It is seen 
also that divorce was more common among the native 
whites of native parentage than among the total popu- 
lation, the proportion to the number of married people 
being for the United States 0.61 per cent. This propor- 
tion was least in the South Atlantic division, next in the 
South Central division, and rose to 0.54 per cent. in the 
North Atlantic division ; was 0.82 per cent. in the North 
Central division, and reached a maximum in the West- 
ern division, where it was not less than 1.29 per cent. 
Among the negro population divorces were found to be 
more prevalent than among any of the other classes. 
For the whole United States the proportion of divorced 
among the negro element to the whole number of mar- 
ried was found to be fully 0.67 per cent. 





Original of Liberty's Head...... George L. Goodrich........ Globe-Democrat 

Did you ever think how the head of Liberty on the 
silver dollar in common use to-day was obtained? In 
1876 the Treasury Department of the United States 
engaged an engraver by the name of Morgan to prepare 
a design for the Bland dollar about to be issued. While 
engaged in this work Mr. Morgan visited several art 
institutions to obtain a correct idea of American beauty, 
as he wished to produce upon the coin a representative 
female head. He tried ideal heads at first, but the 
result was not satisfactory. Finally he concluded to 
find, if possible, an American girl who would sit for her 
portrait. This was no easy matter, and it was some 
time before he found the face he wanted. ‘The next 
thing was to get the consent of the young lady, who 
was a school-teacher in the city. He obtained an intro- 
duction, and after much persuasion gained the young 
lady’s consent. Then began a series of persecutions, 
which the unfortunate model endured for many a day. 
Offers of marriage came pouring in by mail, artists 
offered her great inducements for a sitting, and her 
school became thronged with visitors. Her great popu- 
larity did not turn her head, however, but she kept right 
on with her work, and to-day holds a prominent position 
in kindergarten work, while her picture is carelessly 
handled by millions of people daily. 





























SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN A LIGHTER VEIN 





After the Ball..Tom Hall..When Hearts are Trumps (Stone & Kimball) 


A last word in the vestibule, 
A touch of taper fingers, 

A scent of roses, sweet and cool, 
When she has gone still lingers. 


He pauses at the carriage door 
To sigh a bit and ponder. 

He thinks the matter o’er and o’er, 
And all his senses wander. 


With mantle thrown aside in haste, 
Her heart a bit uncertain, 

And neither time nor love to waste, 
She watches through the curtain. 


And she has played him well, he knows, 
Nor has he dared to stop her. 

She wonders when he will propose ; 
He wonders how he’ll drop her. 


The Tie that Binds...8. St. @. Lawrence...Vogue 
Alone we are sitting together, 
Apart from the chattering crowd, 
The dancers sweep by in a whirlwind, 
The music sings rhythmic and loud; 
I lean o’er her chair like a lover 
And gaze in her innocent eyes, 
Which now and again turn toward me 
A tremulous glance of surprise. 
Her hair has the gold of the wheat-ears, 
Her cheek has the pink of a shell, 
And I linger in silence beside her, 
As bound by a mystical spell, 
A strange, irresistible power, 
A force as relentless as Fate ; 
I might have escaped at the outset, 
But Destiny whispers, ‘‘ Too late!” 
It is not blind passion that binds me— 
Ah, no, it is only—worse luck— 
A fact that no other man greets her, 
And so I am hopelessly ‘‘stuck !” 
A Lesson in Love....... Edmond Picton...... Times-Democrat 
‘¢ Love is not wise,” they say,— 
Those sage advisers that have lived and died, 
And in their sterner moments put aside 
The arch intruder from their way ; 
“< Love is not wise,” they say. 


They seek to frighten thee,— 
Thou who art far from their old, stupid world, 
And on the airy wings of youth art whirled 
Above all practicality ; 
They seek to frighten thee. 


Decline their wisdom now; 
And seek that only that our hearts perceive, 
Only that grand, great bliss which I believe 
Comes from our spirits’ secret vow,— 
Decline their wisdom now ! 
Checkmated....Ernest N. Bagg....Godey’s Magazine 
My Ladye spente a golden houre 
Laste nighte with me atte Chesse: 
And only those who know her power 
Ye dire result can guesse. 
Ye little hande, like leaf of ferne, 
Can sore destruction worke ;— 
Inne those deare eyes a magic lies,— 
A mighte untolde doth lurke ! 


My Ladye loves ye game of Chesse, 
Ye hotte contested fielde; 


Yette smileth less when harde they presse 


Than when my cohorts yielde. 

Ah, if I dared to presse my suit 
Woulde she bee cold and grave? 

Or woulde she smile in sweetness mute, 
Ye answer I doe crave? 


My bishop good my love shall pleade ; 
My knyghte ride on her queste ; 


My pawns shall hede her slightest neede ; 


My castle guarde her reste ; 


My King, whome erst she did dethrone, 


Shall bow a willinge knee; 


My Queene—nay, one is Queene alone— 


She plays atte Chesse with me! 


In An Hour....Love’s Waiting....Pall Mall Budget 
In an hour I shall see her— 
In an hour, do you hear, 
Little watch that ticks so slowly? 
Do you count the moments holy 
That you linger so on each ? 
Hasten, hasten till you reach 
That sweet moment when my dear 
In the doorway shall appear. 


Then, my little watch, I pray you, 
While I clasp her to my heart, 
Let your hands, so softly creeping, 
Move as if old Time were sleeping ; 
Let each minute that we spend 
To an hour, a day extend ; 
Stay the wheels of Phoebus’ cart 
Till the moment we must part. 


Then, when she has left me lonely, 
When I call her back in vain, 
Let your hands fly round the dial, 

Of their utmost speed make trial ; 
Let the Hours in headlong flight 


Speed throughout the day and night; 


Haste with all thy might and main 
Till my love be come again. 


The Serenade..Wm. Hamilton Hayne..Sylvan Lyrics (Stokes) 


Moonlight and music seek the room, 
Their silvery sweetness bringing,— 

To banish half the midnight gloom 
Around her casement clinging, 

To gently touch her slumbers bland, 
And lift the latch of sleeping, 

Until, like airs from fairy-land, 


Through some calm gateway creeping,— 


Her spirit feels the spell of sound, 
And thrills to each soft measure. 
By harmony her heart is bound, 
And filled with rhythmic pleasure ! 


Blithe are the songs that come and go, 
Against her bosom beating— 

Those music waves that ebb and flow, 
Benignly fair and fleeting ! 

But, hark! swift fingers touch the flute 
In clear, melodious fashion— 

A lover’s lips, no longer mute, 
Are eloquent with passion ! 


She knows he lurks in shadows dim, 
His tuneful message bringing, 

And all her heart goes forth to him 
In strains of silent singing ! 
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Doing Europe on a Slim Purse..Six Weeks Abroad. .San Francisco Chronicle 

It was exactly five months from the day we left New 
York to the day when we saw Sandy Hook light again. 
We went first to Glasgow, doing Scotland, England, and 
London; then we visited Holland and Belgium, fol- 
lowed the Rhine to Mayence, and thence by Frankfort 
and Leipsic to Berlin. From Berlin we went to Dres- 
den, Munich, Innsbruck in the Tyrol, into Italy, seeing 
Verona, Venice, Florence, Rome, Pisa, Genoa, and 
Milan. Then we went over the St. Gothard to Lucerne 
and Switzerland, thence to Paris, London, Windsor, 
Oxford, Stratford, Chester, and Liverpool. We tramped 
for several days in Scotland, for a week among the 
English lakes, and for two weeks in the Alps. We 
stayed at native inns and hotels, except in large cities, 
where we usually took lodgings. We went second- 
cabin in steamships, and second and third class on rail- 
roads. Our luggage consisted simply of a camera and 
two knapsacks. Our knowledge of foreign languages 
was confined to a limited command of German, which 
stood us in good-stead in Austria, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Had we known Italian and French our expenses 
would have been less. 

Our living expenses for the whole time, not including 
the days on the ocean, averaged 75 cents to each of us. 
Railroad and steamer fares averaged 97 cents each. 
Thus, $1.72 was the whole actual cost per diem. Care- 
ful and detailed accounts of the expenses on our trip 
were made and preserved. ‘These figures, showing rail- 
road, steamer, and living expenses, are actual, not esti- 
mates. The railroad and steamship expenses from New 
York through England and the continent and return 
were $144.32 each. The living expenses, including all 
daily incidentals, for the two of us per week were tabu- 
lated at the time as follows: 


Scotland and Edinburgh............... $13 73 
I FE 6 isis css eaeesee vewers 15 30 
Cathedral towns and London............ 13 50 
IN rasa eaten ad Gace nella olereseoseiassre3 12 08 
London, Holland, and Belgium.......... 12 54 
I este Orr gisre aie sere ew irlaene ates Ine Il 75 
Germiahy— Perm... «0. ie eee ee 9 37 
MRIINE oe tr en cosNs as ses egsunie ed II 36 
Fe eee II gI 
RN aici ce reece ys eines te, COG 
Italy and Switzerland.................. 10 88 
ENDO 55 ecco sae os OSS Hone Bed 9 37 
ND ese arnte eecire teas, Restorainnciutes 10 63 
Nore tats eee a toc oe ev Shaan Soe” ge 
Ce "ee eee ee 7 98 
ini adore eee oe waren s adasns 6 gI 
London and Engiand.................. 7 18 

ik nk hepa ddn pane ok ee mne Be $183 91 


It is to be noticed that the cheapest week was in 
London, the cost of living there being less than 50 cents 
each day. As a rule, the living expenses in the large 
cities were considerably less than elsewhere. We spent 
more than half the time in the great capitals—six weeks 
in London, three in Paris, two in Berlin, and one in 
Rome. It was our plan to secure lodgings where we 
remained a week or more. In London we had a pleas- 
ant room in Russell square, only a few minutes from the 
British Museum, Holborn, and the City. Our rent was 





8 shillings a week or 15 cents each a day. On Hol- 
born we found a restaurant where a substantial roast- 
beef dinner could be had for from sixpence up. Very 
often we took our breakfast in our room. It consisted 
of coffee, rolls and butter, cold meat, jam, etc. This 
was made possible by a small alcohol stove and supply 
of provisions. In Berlin we had a large and very com- 
fortable front room, containing two beds, a lounge, arm- 
chairs, grate, piano, etc., which cost us 15 marks for 
the two weeks, or 13 cents a day each. In Paris we 
paid even less for a room at a hotel. We were nearly 
always fortunate in having a definite place in mind 
before arriving in a city. This came to us by diligence 
and perseverance in conversing with fellow-travellers. 
We always made it a rule to arrive early in a town so 
that we could secure rooms to advantage. We asked 
questions without stint, and prevented ourselves from 
being swindled by making definite bargains at the be- 
ginning, to which we held to the letter. 





Picturesque Hong-Kong........ Rambles in Its Streets........ Boston Herald 

I had been led to believe that the women of the East, 
especially China, are oppressed, but when I found that 
nearly all the harbor boats in Hong-Kong, sampans 
and junks, were skippered by women, who give their 
commands in shrill tones, do the steering and a good 
part of the rowing, sometimes with babies on their 
backs, I called the chaplain’s attention to this enlarge- 
ment of woman’s sphere which would compel the ad- 
miration of the strong-minded women even of Boston. 
It seems that there is a population of some 20,000 
living altogether on these boats in Hong-Kong harbor. 
They are born, married, bring up children, and die on 
the boats, which are clumsy affairs for navigation and 
not palatial as residences. The woman of the boat 
seems to be the chief executive officer, but I heard an 
intimation after making my first crude observation that 
she generally has a husband who exercises authority 
over her and profits by her management. ‘The profits 
cannot be large, for the earnings of the boats in lighter- 
ing cargoes, carrying passengers, etc., are small and 
precarious. Each boat has at least one family living on 
board, and sometimes two or three. The boat popula- 
tion at Canton is still much larger. 

The picturesqueness of Hong-Kong harbor is much 
increased by the colored sails of the junks—red, brown, 
and yellow. ‘The sails are shaped like the wing of an 
insect and have light bamboo poles running across them 
horizontally at intervals of three or four feet. This 
makes them set straight, which enables them to work 
well up to the wind. It is also a great convenience in 
reefing and furling. The sail fur's itself when the gaff 
is dropped. These people have learned something by 
their long experience, and many of the things they use 
which look clumsy to Western eyes have very excellent 
reasons for being as they are. Hong-Kong, finding it 
difficult to climb the steep mountain slope, has stretched 
itself out three or four miles along the shore. The cen- 
tral part is the foreign colony, with a population of less 
than 10,000. Outside of this, at both ends, the Chinese 
closely pack themselves, but under more favorable cir- 
cumstances than in a real Chinese city. There are 
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some broad streets, and the buildings are of European 
construction. I have been impressed not only by the 
sights, but by the sounds as well in these oriental cities, 
so different from what we are accustomed to in the 
West. As I sit in my room in the Hong-Kong hotel a 
constant babel of human voices ascends to me. When 
I looked out before breakfast I wished I could give a 
picture of what passes by in the street in five minutes. 
We do not find the passenger wheelbarrow here, as we 
did in Shanghai, but the ordinary dray is a two-wheeled 
wheelbarrow, with long, stout handles. One coolie goes 
between the handles, with a bearing rope over his 
shoulders. As many more as are needed, according to 
the load, go ahead, pulling. In this way four or five 
coolies will manage a load of stone, lumber, or bales of 
merchandise weighing from half a ton to a ton. Behind 
them comes a coolie, in a sort of dog-trot, with two 
heavy boxes, baskets, or bundles, balanced upon a bam- 
boo pole over his shoulder. Then a Sikh soldier or 
policeman passes, a dignified Chinese merchant, a Par- 
see, a Jew, a German, an English officer, an American 
“ globe-trotter,” a woman with a baby on her back, in- 
numerable pigtails, jinrikshas, chairs, and so on. And 
then the sounds! 

I remember how loud the human voice sounded to 
one in Venice, where there are no wheel vehicles and 
voices are trained in the open air. It is somewhat 
the same here. There is no rattle of wheels to 
drown the voices. If you walk from Commonwealth 
avenue to Tremont street, across the public garden and 
the common, you will hear a solid roar of sound from 
the wheels on the pavement. Here are no loaded wheels, 
but many voices. The jinriksha and chairmen keep up 
a regular chorus of warning cries and grunts. The 
same with all men, pushing, pulling or carrying burdens. 
In harbor and river scenes the sounds are as striking as 
the sights. Some of the rambles along the face of the 
mountain above the town are delightful beyond ex- 
pression. The ways, curved to follow the contour of 
the mountain, now penetrating deep ravines and again 
winding about a projecting spine, are embowered in the 
most luxurious foliage. Labor is cheap, and the 
amount of stone work done on the face of this moun- 
tain in the way of walls, balustrades, etc., excites our 
astonishment. Here and there we come to single 
residences or terraces, supported on the lower side by 
prodigious masonry, with grounds beautifully planted 
and commanding ravishing views. It is as though 
some liberal, wealthy and esthetic individual had fallen 
heir to this place of great natural advantages and devoted 
his life to beautifying it. I may seem too enthusiastic 
about Hong-Kong, but it justifies my praise. 





Fables of the Desert........+++ Waldemar Bry........++++ Pittsburg Dispatch 

Science with its wonderful strides in every direction 
knows comparatively little of those large tracts of arid 
lands designated in our geographies as “ deserts.” We 
owe the peculiar existing ideas of the nature of deserts 
and the supposed dangers connected with a journey 
across them to the notes of the earlier travellers and 
explorers of the century. Renowned travellers, such as 
Cassati, Rohlfs, Lenz, Nachtigal, etc., have in their 
various works and lectures tried in vain to throw the 
searchlight of their experience on the prevalent ideas, 
these “ Fables of the Desert,” and have shown, citing 
their own experience as a guarantee for truth, that 


the greater number of these so-called dangers of the 
desert are mere pictures of imagination, and nothing 
else. I will try to enlighten the reader and dissect with 
the scalpel of experience some of the most known 
and interesting of these fables. There are still a great 
many people in the world whose imagination brings 
before their mind’s eye the desert as a boundless 
ocean of sand, which the winds and storms keep in 
constant turmoil and which create the so much dreaded, 
so much heard-of sandstorms, which they tell us at 
times bury whole caravans of men and beast and 
wares beneath its undulating cruel sands. How dif- 
ferent is the reality ! 

Each desert, whether located in Africa, Asia or 
America, has within its boundaries, without doubt, 
stretches of sand large enough to be compared to an 
ocean ofsand. Take the Sahara, for instance, which is 
correctly named the “ desert of deserts,” and you find 
such an area situated west of Egypt, geographically 
known as the Lybian Desert; but every desert, and 
the Sahara in particular, offers other landscapes than 
this; enormous plateaus, yes, even mountain chains, 
some of the peaks rising to an altitude of 8,000 feet, 
can be found within its limits and give far more variety 
to the scenery of the desert than the groups of oases 
which bob up from the sand or rocky plains here and 
there like green islands in an ocean. On these pla- 
teaus we find stretches of the stone desert, which the 
Arabs call “ Hamada.” Here you see to the limits of 
your horizon nothing but tremendous vari-colored and 
multi-shaped rocks and boulders. West to the “ Ham- 
adas” we come upon a portion of the Sahara which 
for leagues and leagues is covered with pebbles, their 
sizes varying from a pea to an English walnut. These 
are called in Arabian “ Sserir,” and one of the largest 
of these was crossed by the African explorer Rohlfs 
in trying to reach the Oasis of Kufra. It took him 
four days and ten hours of constant travel to accom- 
plish this. And now to the sandstorms! Is the “Samum,” 
as it is called, really a poison which brings destruction 
to man and beast? Just as we discriminate between a 
wind and a storm, just so the Sahara has sandwinds and 
sandstorms. Nachtigal, the great explorer, relates that 
during a visit at “ Mursuk” the air was so filled with 
sand and dust that everything on the oasis, the green 
in the gardens, the palms, etc., was changed to a 
dirty, grayish color, and such a veil of dust covered 
the heavens that the sun appeared as a mere white 
speck whose rays were so broken that the entire sur- 
roundings were in a constant twilight. 

This was the result of a sandwind. The “Samum,” 
or sandstorm, makes its appearance in a quite different 
manner, About an hour, or even more, before it reaches 
you, heavy yellow clouds of sand appear on the horizon. 
The atmosphere is heavy and charged with electricity. 
A tired feeling befalls man and beast, and the camels 
become unruly. The camels are forced to lie down, 
their heads with the wind. Men and women cover 
themselves with their clothes, doing their best to have 
their faces well concealed. The “Samum” generally 
lasts from ten to thirty minutes, and is frequently 
accompanied by a very heavy rainfall. A “samum” 
with such a downpour was encountered by Rohlfs on 
Easter Monday, April 12, 1879. The air was leaden. 
The wind changed to a regular hurricane. Rohlfs had 


his tent, which was the largest of the caravan, taken 
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down and crawled underneath the canvas, awaiting the 
“‘bride of the desert,” as the Bedouin calls the “‘samum.” 
The storm became fiercer and fiercer, thick clouds of 
which you could not tell were they sand or masses of 
steam, circled with terrific velocity over the heads of the 
travellers; a cannonade of thunder vibrated the earth. 
Once in a while you heard the cracking of a palm, as 
the storm broke it in two. Then the storm: lifted the 
tent like a balloon, and to make the confusion perfect 
the rain came down in such a volume that a few sec- 
onds sufficed to drench to the skin. Then, all of a sud- 
den, as if by magic, it became wonderfully still and the 
glorious sun appeared again in the purest and bluest of 
ethers, and its powerful tropical rays soon dried every- 
thing. Without a doubt the “samum” is one of the 
worst plagues of the desert; it weakens man and beast, 
and the sand and dust which is driven before it forces 
its way through the smallest crevices and thickest covers 
and permeates mouth, nose and eyes, but not in such 
quantities that it cannot be gotten rid of with the great- 
est ease. The very finest sand even forces its way into 
watches; but none of it will suffocate man or animal, 
though one sometimes fears that it may. 

A samum ever so severe might cover a whole cara- 
van with a heavy pall of dust and sand, but never throw 
up such mountains of sand as to bury a whole caravan. 
This is only one of the many fables of the desert. These 
sandstorms can, it is true, become dangerous to travel- 
lers, but in a quite different manner. The stock of water 
for a caravan is generally carried in goat skins. They 
are not particularly good reservoirs, however, for they 
soon allow an enormous quantity of their contents to 
evaporate, a result of the extraordinary heat a sand- 
storm brings with it. This evaporation, now and then, 
takes such proportions that a whole caravan might die 
of thirst, especially when the hot sandstorm has dried 
up all the springs and pools on the way. 

The air of the Sahara is at times so dry that when 
rain clouds come up from the distance the rain cannot 
fall to the ground, as it already evaporates in midair, 
which phenomenon is accompanied by peculiar mixes 
in the atmosphere. A “samum” has been known to 
reach a temperature of 125° to 138° Fahrenheit in the 
shade. The scorching power of a wind is better illus- 
trated by the following fact: In Central Australia, near 
the Hunt river, at one time, a hot desert wind destroyed 
every wheat field in a radius of ten miles. In the Cen- 
tral Asiatic deserts, especially in the desert of Gobi, 
these sandstorms are even fiercer than in the Sahara. 
At certain periods of the year their appearance is a fre- 
quent occurrence, and one has been known to even last 
one whole day; then the disturbed masses of sand and 
dust are so thick that even at midday the luminary is 
hid from view and darkness reigns supreme. But even 
these severe storms have never been known to anni- 
hilate a caravan, provided it carried a good water 
supply to outlast the storm. 

Another fable of the desert found in the school-books 
everywhere is that the camel carries a water reservoir in 
its stomach, and that the Bedouins of the desert, when 
they are near death from thirst, kill the camel and 
greedily drink the water supposed to be in its stomach. 
In the desert the fable is unknown. People whose 
home is in the desert can bear thirst much easier than 
we can. The sons of the desert have a peculiar idea 
that we live in lakes and swamps and that we carry on 


a semi-amphibious existence, for to the Arabs the great 
quantities of liquids we drink are as enigmatical as their 
abstinence therefrom. To us a two days’ existence in 
the desert without drink is sure death. Nachtigal 
relates that the Tubu tribe of the Sahara think nothing 
of it to march four days without a drink of water. At 
night they travel, in daytime they rest in the shade 
of some huge rock, being careful not to multiply the 
craving for water by unnecessary movement or too 
much food. But if four days have passed his mind 
becomes clouded and he makes one more attempt. 
He fastens himself tight to the saddle of the camel 
and hopes the instinct of the animal will lead him to a 
pool of water. The camel also is a real child of the 
desert and can, without doubt, exist from five to ten 
days without water. Another fable, or let us rather call 
it an erroneous idea, is the supposition that it will be 
possible to transform the Sahara into a sea by con- 
necting it with the Mediterranean or Atlantic. Scien- 
tists have carefully measured the altitude of this desert 
and have found that, with a few trivial exceptions, the 
Sahara is in its entirety a complete plateau which can 
never be reached artificially by the waters of the oceans. 
The idea to inundate this desert is simply out of ques- 
tion, and, therefore, the fear that by so doing the clim- 
ate of Southern Europe might change is without foun- 
dation. On the other hand, it is within the reach of 
human ingenuity to bore artesian wells, and by so 
doing create new oases and reclaim a great portion of 
the Sahara for men and civilization. Experiments have 
proven successful. One artesian well in the Algerian 
Sahara gives 6,000 quarts of water per minute. 





In the Cave of La Crouzatte......... 8. Baring-Gould......... London Graphic 

The causses, or high limestone table-lands in the De- 
partment of Lot, in France, are pierced with grottoes 
and swallow-pits, and have in them, at the depth of 
several hundreds of feet, subterranean‘ rivers that may 
be followed in courses for some two or three miles. One 
of the grottoes—La Crouzatte, near Reilhac—has been 
partially explored in the last two years, but has quite 
recently revealed features of extraordinary and myste- 
rious interest. The entrance to the cave lies close to 
the high road from Gramat to Reilhac. It opens out 
of a cuplike hollow in the surface of the causse, caused 
by the falling in of the roof of a cave. M. Raymond 
Pons, a young and adventurous gentleman, resident of 
Reilhac, has made several excursions underground in 
exploration of the cave, and recently it has been exam- 
ined by Mr. George Young, but its interest is perhaps 
hardly yet exhausted. After a rapid descent of some 
150 feet into the side of the mountain the passage has 
its floor broken first by a depression and then by a fun- 
nel-like opening, descent into which reveals a chamber 
about eighteen feet deep, with a still smaller chamber at 
a lower level opening out of it. When explored, poles 
placed across the opening admitted of further advance, 
but another hollow ensued, which was descended into 
by a ladder. Then the partially horizontal passage came 
to an abrupt termination in a tremendous chasm descend- 
ing about eighty feet into the bowels of the earth. 

By means of a rope M. Pons and Mr. Young reached 
the bottom, to find that they had reached a terrace or 
ledge above another well, or swallow hole. On the first 
occasion M. Pons descended this also eighty feet with- 
out reaching the bottom. On the second he arrived at 
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the base of the cleft composed of masses of rubble and 
stalagmite fallen from above. In this was the complete 
skeleton of a boar. Below this, however, another well 
sank to an unknown depth, and a subterranean river 
could be heard flowing below. He thus describes his 
experience: “At ninety-five feet I found it impossible to 
get further without a rope-ladder. The walls of the 
gulf were practically vertical, but several fragments were 
liable to fall at the least touch. I put my foot against 
one and it went down, filling the abyss with a terrible 
crashing roar. My men shouted from above: ‘ Are 
you alive?’ I could not answer fora moment. Count- 
less bats fluttered around me, brushing my face with 
their leathern wings. It was much as though I were in 
a hive of bees. Astride on my short stick, suspended 
in this chasm, I descended still further. What a scene 
was revealed! Imagine a mighty cylinder of crystal, 
red as iron glowing in the furnace. The facets of the 
crystals glittered in the light of my magnesium wire like 
sparks in the molten mass. I never before saw an aven 
so completely incased in stalagmite. The aven descends 
some 120 feet, and, as far as I could judge, the subter- 
ranean river is double that distance below the spot where 
I hung. The gour, or opening, descending to it is but 
three feet in diameter—how far down I could only judge 
by the rebounds of stones I cast in. They made five 
leaps before they splashed into the water. 

“Rather more than half way down I managed to 
find a ledge on which I could seat myself so as to rest 
the hands and arms of those who held the rope. Dur- 
ing my rest there I made a singular observation. I saw 
that in the casing of carbonate of lime there were little 
holes about the size of walnuts, and in these holes were 
small red spiders, with heads larger than their bodies. 
They had spun their webs over these holes, and in them 
caught ghostly flies, as white as snow, with wings out of 
all proportion to their bodies, which were, however, 
larger than those of the spiders. I tried to catch some 
of these moths, or flies, but found them so delicate that 
they seemed to dissolve between one’s fingers. At the 
depth of eighty-five feet I observed the opening of a 
recess, the opening not much larger than the palm. I 
tried to sound it, but at my touch something—I know 
not what—seemed to run away with the sound of a rat 
scampering over walnuts. I then let down a candle but 
could see nothing.” Recently Mr. Young made the 
same descent, and found the antler of a stag sealed 
against the wall of the well in this stalagmite, and the 
bones of oxen and of bear. 

We come now to the most curious particulars con- 
nected with the Cave of La Crouzatte. Above the 
mouth of this well, which is nearly 120 feet deep, a 
bridge of poles was discovered. This was most perplex- 
ing. Who could have found their way over the first 
chasm and down the second to lay these oak poles 
across the third abyss? On the first two visits made by 
M. Pons he concluded that it had been done by persons 
in quest of water, and that they had let down buckets 
from these poles into the well. When, however, he 
found that there was no water in the abyss as far as 
could be reached, he was still further perplexed, and re- 
solved to make a third exploration of the cave, to deter- 
mine, if possible, the purpose of this bridge over the 
gulf. Hitherto he had not ventured over it, not know- 
ing how old and rotten the wood might be. On the 
second expedition he placed a ladder across the mouth 


of the gulf, with a rope around his waist held by men, 
to sustain him in the event of the bridge of poles giving 
way under his feet. Beyond it he discovered a slight 
ascent, up which he scrambled, and penetrated into a 
cavern, or chamber, that was nearly circular and which 
had a lateral chamber opening out of it. Here M. Pons 
lighted his magnesium lamp. In a moment the whole 
cave was brilliantly illuminated, and, to his unspeakable 
astonishment, he found himself standing in a vault with 
twelve rude beds ranged around him against the walls, 
like herrings in a barrel. “I never,” said he, to the 
writer, “felt more startled in my life. I seemed to have 
penetrated into a mystery I was unable to solve, and 
which would haunt me as a puzzle through life.” The 
beds were of poles and sticks laid across them. Not 
being provided with a ladder, Mr. Young, on the occa- 
sion of his visit, was unable to verify this singular ac- 
count. He, however, made the interesting discovery 
of an ingenius apparatus, by means of which the dwel- 
lers of this cave must have hauled themselves up and 
been let down by cords of twisted clematis, which also 
were found. M. Martel, the great explorer of the caves 
on the causses, doubts M. Pons’s explanation, but it 
is difficult to interpret otherwise what was observed. 
Whatever way it is interpreted, it opens up a most inter- 
esting question as to the “twelve disciples of mystery,” 
who lived in this strange place with its almost inacces- 
sible access far removed from mankind. 

Who could have occupied this cave? At what 
period? We seem to be on anincident in one of Rider 
Haggard’s stories. It is hard to live in such a place; 
access to it is surrounded by dangers, egress from it—in 
the event of the extinction of a light—so impossible. 
What if the light had gone out in the cave while the 
occupants of those twelve beds were asleep? Their 
only means of escape to the light of day would be to 
descend a steep incline to the brink of a well that 
dropped 120 feet vertically into the abyss, grope over 
its mouth along a frail bridge of poles without handrail, 
then ascend a shaft eighty feet, creep along a passage 
with another frightful pitfall in it, the opening into the 
conical chamber B. The thing would be impossible. 
The mere thought of such a risk makes the blood curdle. 
But who were the men who occupied these twelve beds ? 
It is possible—just possible—that the question may be 
answered by a discovery made in 1830. In that year 
a M. Delpon, of Livernon, a great explorer of the me- 
galithic monuments in Lot and Dordogne, having ob- 
served a large flat block of limestone in the middle of a 
field near the roadside between Reilhac and Gramat, 
and, believing it to be the capstone of a buried dolmen 
or cromlech, erected a triangle with chains over it and 
raised it. He found that there was no kist of stones 
beneath, but that the huge flat slab covered twelve 
skeletons lying, with their feet inward, in a circle, all 
bound together with one iron chain, apparently the bones 
of twelve malefactors executed and buried there. The 
stone that covered them was replaced, and lies to this 
day in its old position, half a mile from the entrance to 
the Cave of La Crouzatte, where something over sixty 
years after the discovery of skeletons the twelve mys- 
terious beds have been found. Singularly enough, tra- 
dition is absolutely silent relative to the interment, and 
also relative to the cave as having been a haunt of ban- 
dits. It is, therefore, certain that the remains under the 
stone and in the cave are of very remote date. 
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Paolo Mantegazza, the Italian scientist and sociolo- 
gist, whose Art of Taking a Wife has just been published 
by the Dillinghams, in addition to books already printed, 
has written forty-six large volumes not yet published. 

Sir Edwin Arnold will publish in the autumn a vol- 
ume of his contributions to American newspapers and 
magazines, under the title Wandering Words. 

De Ménéval, Napoleon’s private secretary’s book on 
the great general, has been translated into English by 
Robert H. Sherard for early publication. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor, poetess, wants to be known 
as the apostle of maize as the national flower. She con- 
siders Indian corn the distinctively American product. 


Stanley Weyman is writing an historical novel of the 
time of Charles I., for early publication. 

The London Times pronounces Captain Mahan, the 
author of recent volumes on Sea Power, “the greatest 
living writer on naval history.” 

Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), though more than 
sixty years of age, is off again in search of new mate- 
rials for another book of travels. She has left Liver- 
pool for Corea. 

In the April Century appeared a paper on The 
Gods of India, by Marion Crawford. The article was 
accepted about twelve years ago. Even the gods must 
wait their turn, in magazine publication. 

Rolf Boldrewood’s latest novel, A Modern Buc- 
caneer, is not up to the standard of Robbery under 
Arms. The London Literary World sums it up very 
neatly when it describes it as merely “a ship’s diary 
without the briny flavor.” 

Marion Crawford writes on A Modern View of Mys- 
ticism in the June number of Book Reviews, and makes 
clear many points that have been misty and confused. 

The Critic says: “ The Yellow Book is the Oscar 
Wilde of periodicals.” 

A Japanese novelist has produced a story called 
The Romance of a Dog, which is to appear in 108 
volumes, issued at short intervals at a popular price. 
This is the longest tale of a dog on record. 


“The Swinburne of the canteen” is what Conan 
Doyle calls Rudyard Kipling. It would be interesting 
to know what Swinburne thinks of the profane associ- 
ation of his name. 

As evidence of the importance which is attached to 
the appearance of a new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
it may be mentioned that fourteen columns of reviews 
appeared in the London dailies on the morning of the 
publication of the work. No other novelist can com- 
mand such attention. 

Rev. Richard Morris, author of many excellent works 
on etymology and early English literature, died recently. 


The Westminster Gazette says: “ There is no truer 
poet in England to-day than Mr. John Davidson.” 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has definitely decided 
that he will not give his memoirs to the public during 
his lifetime. In a recent conversation Dr. Holmes 
remarked: ‘‘I work at the memoirs an hour or two 


each day, and am making satisfactory progress. I 
have about one-half completed of all I shall write.” 


The average daily receipts from copyrights at the 
National Library is $150. 

The following story of Mr. Benson and Miss Mar- 
got Tennant (now Mrs. Asquith) whom he is said to 
have portrayed as Dodo, is put into circulation by a 
Canadian paper, the Province. It appears that Mr. 
Benson wrote to her and said, ‘‘ Dear Miss Tennant— 
All the world is talking of you and my novel; when 
may I come to see you?” She replied: “ Dear Mr. 
Benson—Did you really write a novel? How clever of 
you! Come and see me at any time.” When he came 
Miss Tennant was out. 

Of Professor Drummond’s The Greatest Thing in the 
World, 312,000 copies have been sold; of his Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World 114,000; of his Tropical 
Africa 28,000, and of his successful story, entitled 
Baxter’s Second Innings, 25,000 copies. 


Commenting on An American Peeress, Hobart C. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s recent successful novel, published by 
McClurg & Co., the London Athenzeum says rather 
cruelly, “ Neither in his pictures of Chicagoan nor of 
English society does he succeed in conveying the im- 
pression of one who writes from an inside knowledge.” 

A Miss Katherine Lauderdale wrote to Marion Craw- 
ford for his autograph; he sent it, and then asked his 
correspondent forthe use of her name for a work of 
fiction, and so the novel was christened. 


Rider Haggard has acquired a large proprietary inter- 


.est in The African Review, published in London, to 


develop an interest in South Africa. The Review be- 
lieves in the principle, “ Africa for the English,” and so, 
it is said, does Mr. Haggard. 

The British Weekly has the courage of its convictions. 
In a recent issue it says: “There is not the faintest 
ray of genius in the thousand pages of Mrs. Ward’s 
Marcella. There is not a sentence in the two volumes 
of her story that belongs to literature.” 

Henrik Ibsen, who is now sixty-seven years of age, 
was an apothecary’s clerk in Skien, Norway, when he 
wrote his first play. 

Robert Louis Stevenson bears graciously what the 
press say of him; he can even look at his newspaper 
portraits without swearing, but he has the courage to 
resent the statement of a recent scribe, who said: “A 
tall willowy column supported his classic head, from 
which proceeded a hacking cough.” 

Of Owen Wister’s recent excellent work The New 
York Tribune says: “He has the happy art of por- 
traying character by indication rather than descrip- 
tion; he has humor and sympathy; and his masculine 
style shows the. finish of culture as well as the strength 
of nature’s gift.” 

Sylvanus Stall, D. D., whose book, Five-Minute 
Object Lessons to Children, has received high praise, is 
one of the editors of The Lutheran Observer. 

The Literary Digest says: ‘‘ Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema has been receiving a certain amount of printed 
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praise for the freshness and cleverness of the title of her 
new novel, The Wings of Icarus. But nothing is new 
in this senescent world. Charles de Bernard wrote Les 
Ailes d’Icare fifty years ago, and Thackeray spoke of 
it at some length in The Paris Sketch-Book.” 


Arthur T. Quilier-Couch is preparing a new Eliza- 
bethan Anthology, for early issue. 


Miss Jane Minot Sedgwick, daughter of Henry D. 
Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass., whose translation of 
George Sand’s Fadette received such flattering notices, 
is at work on another of George Sand’s novels. 


Frank H. Scott, president of the Century Company, 
declared at a recent dinner of the Quill Club that The 
Century published last year 396 articles by 324 differ- 
ent writers, a large part of whom had never before writ- 
ten for the magazine. He made this statement to show 
that magazines are not run by cliques. 


English papers announce the coming publication of 
the diary of Lord Macaulay, so often referred to by Sir 
George Trevelyan in the biography of his famous uncle. 


A new magazine will soon be started in New York in 
the interest of college graduates. John Seymour Wood, 
of Yale, is to be general editor, and Walter Camp edi- 
tor of the department of athletics. 


It is said that Zola’s Lourdes has multiplied the cir- 
culation of the Gil Blas, in which it is appearing as a 
serial, by ten. So far the critics are all kind. There 
are over a hundred characters of all sorts in the tale, 
the leading motive is “ the hankering of the public after 
a lie.” The famous cures are, the novelist believes, 
either cases of nervous disorder or of wrong diagnosis. 


William Archer says: “ Mr. Thomas Hardy is a great 
and admirable artist; but it is mere hypocrisy to blink 
the fact that he has certainly, in Tess of D’Urberville, 
introduced a note of sensuality into English fiction.” 


Mr. Keighley Snowden, one of the “coming” Eng- 
lish writers and the delineator of the lives of West 
Riding dales folk, is only thirty-four years old. Mr. 
Snowden’s grandfather is pictured under the name of 
Binnie Driver in Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds, and the 
author says that he will show him yet more plainly in 
the new version of John o’ Jackie Lad. 


The London Sketch prints this notice in a recent 
issue: ‘“‘'To Authors and Others—It is particularly re- 
quested that no further poems or short stories be sent 
to The Sketch, as the editor has a supply sufficient to 
last him well into the twentieth century.” 


A recent visitor describes Tolstoi as follows: “ He 
wears a full peasant’s smock, a belt round his waist, and 
has melancholy, deep set eyes, coarse gray hair, and 
thoughtful, wrinkled brows.” 


The British Weekly, which is the Jeremiah of Eng- 
lish journalism, sends forth this note of lamentation: 
“When our children look back, they will measure the 
deep degradation of literature at this hour by the popu- 
larity of Mr. Lewis Morris and Mrs. Ward.” 


Henry James has abandoned novel-writing for the 
more remunerative writing of plays. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The author of Mr. 


Barnes of New York, has a never-to-be-forgotten style 
of his own. Italics, capitals, dashes, French, slang, 


highly-colored adjectives, oaths, and expletives—all go 
to make his page, next to Ouida’s, one of the most 
richly variegated in modern literature.” 


Thomas J. Wise has completed his monumental bib- 
liography of the writings of John Ruskin. It has been 
compiled with great care and thoroughness. 


Alfred Altherr, the pastor of St. Leonard’s Church at 
Basle, is the late biographer of Theodore Parker. 


Since her marriage Miss Olive Schreiner that was, 
calls herself Mrs. Olive Schreiner. Her husband, how- 
ever, changed his “ maiden name” by making his wife’s 
family name his surname, so that his visiting cards now 
read, ‘‘ Mr. Cronwright Schreiner.” 


To John Fiske, the eminent historian of Cambridge, 
has been tendered the position of librarian of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, the place made vacant by the 
recent death of Dr. Wm. F. Poole. 


The largest collection in existence of the smallest 
books in the world is that.owned by M. Georges Salo- 
mon, a Parisian amateur, of whose seven hundred little 
volumes none is larger than one inch wide by two high. 


The Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., author of 
Sources of the Constitution of the United States, a 
book now attracting attention as answering Douglas 
Campbell, is an American by birth and descent, and 
not an Englishman, as some of the reviews declare. 
He is rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, the old 
church of Washington and Franklin. 


The Atlantic Monthly says: “ There is an uneasy 
sense that a school of poetry is a contradiction in terms, 
and that as a school of the prophets intimates an evapor- 
ation of prophecy, so the moment we seek to reduce 
poetry to a system of laws we have suffered the essen- 
tial quality to escape.” 

Janet Buchanan, of Le Mars, Iowa, won the prize for 
the best short story offered by the Midland Monthly, of 
Des Moines. ‘There were eighty-four contestants. 


William Waldorf Astor has agreed to give Robert 
Louis Stevenson $14,250 for a novel to be written for 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Albert D. Vandam, “The Englishman in Paris,” 
whose second work, My Paris Note-book, has just been 
published by the Lippincotts, is not really an English- 
man at all—except perhaps by naturalization. 


It is related of Rudyard Kipling that he one day 
stopped a Chinaman at a station in Vermont and talked 
with him in Chinese “ to the amazement of the China- 
man and several bystanders.” After he had finished, 
the Celestial pursed up his almond eyes and blankly 
remarked, ‘“‘ Me no speakee English.” Kipling then 
proceeded on his way with the conviction that his 
accent was of the quality called “‘ Broken China.” 


The following well-known writers have died recently: 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. Henry Morley, Edmund 
Yates, Andrew J. Graham, Prof. G. F. Romanes, Mrs. 
Fanny Barrow, John Jay, Dr. C. H. Pearson, Leopoid 
Sacher-Masoch, Thomas G. Latto and Hon. Roden 
Noel, whose verse was of power and beauty. 


The Overland Monthly announces a new editor, 
Rounsevelle Wildman, lately of the Idaho Statesman, 
a man of good reputation in the dangerous field of 
politics and of experience in literary work. 
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Daddy and /..Will Allen Dromgoole..New York Herald 
Two rare old chums are daddy and I, 
We spend our days together ; 
He on one side of the hearth, 
I on the other. 


Two dear old chums are daddy and I, 
We spend our days together ; 

He on one side of life, 
I on the other. 


Never a secret have daddy and I 
That is not known to the other ; 

Never a day has been well spent 
That is not spent together. 


Death cannot harm us, daddy and I, 
Nor hold us from each other; 

For under the trees some quiet day 
They will give us a slab together. 


Two rare old chums are daddy and I, 
Jogging along together ; 

He on one side of life, 
I on the other. 


The Mendicants...... Bliss Carman...... The Independent 
We are as mendicants who wait 

Along the roadside in the sun. 
Tatters of yesterday and shreds 

Of morrow clothe us every one. 


And some are dotards, who believe 
And glory in the days of old; 

And some are dreamers, harping still 
Upon an unknown age of gold. 


Hopeless or witless! Not one heeds, 
As lavish Time comes down the way 
And tosses in the suppliant hat 
One great, new-minted, gold To-day. 


Ungrateful heart and grudging thanks; 
His beggar’s wisdom only sees 

Housing and bread and beer enough ; 
He knows no other things than these. 


O foolish ones, put by your care ! 
Where wants are many, joys are few; 

And at the wilding springs of peace, 
God keeps an open house for you. 


But that some Fortunatus’ gift 
Is lying there within his hand, 
More costly than a pot of pearls, 
His dullness does not understand. 


And so his creature heart is filled ; 
His shrunken self goes starved away. 
Let him wear brand-new garments still, 
Who has a threadbare soul, I say. 


But there be others, happier few, 
The vagabondish sons of God, 

Who know the byways and the flowers, 
And care not how the world may plod. 


They idle down the traffic lands, 

And loiter through the woods with Spring; 
To them the glory of the earth 

Is but to hear a bluebird sing. 
They, too, receive each one his Day, 

But their wise heart knows many things, 
Beyond the sating of desire, 

Above the dignity of kings. 
One, I remember, kept his coin, 

And, laughing, flipped it in the air; 


But when two strolling pipe-players 
Came by, he tossed it to the pair. 


Spendthrift of joy, his childish heart 
Danced to their wild, outlandish bars ; 
Then, supperless, he laid him down 
That night, and slept beneath the stars. 


By Farley Farm..A, D. 1700..Clinton Scollard..7ravelers Record 


She took her basket on her arm 
And blithely did she sing, 
As down she went by Farley Farm 
To pluck the flowers of spring. 
Oh, swiftly did I seek her side, 
And bow my best, perdie ! 
‘¢ Sweet mistress, may I not,” I cried, 
‘Go pluck the flowers with thee?” 


Across the white-rose of her face 
A wave of crimson flowed : 

She curtsied with a charming grace, 
And nodded down the road. 

Alas, for all my hopes that were !— 

‘¢ See! yonder comes,” said she, 

‘¢ A lad you know from Lancaster 

Will pluck the flowers with me.” 


Thou sluggish town that canst not boast 
One sight to take the eye,— 

Thou hast not e’en a noted ghost, 
Nor saint to conjure by, 

That thou shouldest steal our country muse 
Sets head and heart a-whir ; 

Yet would that I were in his shoes, 
That lad of Lancaster ! 


Belinda’s Fan....Samuel Minturn Peck....Times-Democrat 
Waif from days of puffs and patches, 
As it wafts its hint of musk, 
Eerie strains of glees and catches 
Seem to echo through the dusk. 
Powdered dames in satin shimmer, 
Dashing gallants gay to scan, 
In the ghostly twilight glimmer 
As I wave Belinda’s fan. 


I can view the lustres flashing 
Down the bright assembly-room ; 
I can hear the fountains plashing, 
I can scent the soft perfume. 
Scores of eyes are blithely beaming ; 
Let them beam as best they can,— 
Who can match the azure-gleaming 
Eyes behind Belinda’s fan ? 


In the courtliest of dances, 
Fancy limns the fair coquette 
Thrilling hearts with dimpled glances, 
Gliding through the minuet. 
I can see the beaux a-flutter, 
I can read the plots they plan, 
And the vows they long to utter, 
Whispering o’er Belinda’s fan. 


Out amid the gusty porches 
Stands Belinda’s sedan chair ; 
Drowsy lackeys wait with torches 
For the footsteps of the fair ; 
And the gallants, when the revel 
Withers ’neath the morning’s ban, 
Wish the dawn were at the devil, 
Bowing o’er Belinda’s fan. 


























NEWSPAPER VERSE: 


Never owned a monarch’s sceptre 
Half such power for weal or woe; 

Venus’ girdle never kept her 
Votaries in half the glow; 

Circe’s spells in magic spoken 
Weakly pale and yield the van: 
Think of all the gay hearts broken— 

Broken by Belinda’s fan. 


When Springtide Comes Again. .Eugene Davis..Boston Transcript 


God speed the hour—God speed the day, 
When springtide comes again ; 
For life will don its colors gay 
When springtide comes again ; 
And we, ma mignonne, you and I, 
With hearts and bosoms bounding high, 
Will bask us in love’s sunny sky, 
When springtide comes again ! 


Oh, we will walk the heath’ry hills, 
When springtide comes again; 
And listen to the cooing rills, 
When springtide comes again ; 
And song of stream, of bird, of breeze, 
Sweet floating o’er the lilac’d leas, 
Will charm us with their melodies, 
When springtide comes again. 


The zephyr’s minor monotone, 
When springtide comes again, 
Will whisper that you ’re mine alone, 
When springtide comes again ; 
And winds and waves and stars and sun, 
The flowers that bloom, the streams that run, 
Will make us there forever one, 
When springtide comes again ! 


The earth shall blossom evermore, 
When springtide comes again ; 

And joy shall reign from shore to shore, 
When springtide comes again ; 

For wand’ring through each golden grove, 

Spanned by the smiling skies above, 

We ’Il love and live, and live and love, 
When springtide comes again! 


Ben Hafiz, the Muezzin......... Richard Henry Savage.......... Boston Ideas 


Far lifted from the city’s jar and fret 
Ben Hafiz waited on the minaret ; 


And gazing where the Prophet’s city stands, 

A benediction waved from wrinkled hands. 

His prayerful voice was raised—the hour was nigh— 
To Allah lifted his imploring eye. 


Below him sparkled many a twinkling fire, 
Where pilgrims camped around the sacred spire. 


4¢ Oh! where is God?” the old muezzin cries, 
With eagle glance he scans the vaulted skies. 


All silent trembled the thin realms of air— 
Ben Hafiz vainly sought an answer there ! 


Beneath his feet stretched far the sapphire sea— 
*¢ Lo! In its depths—Divinity may be!” 


The blue waves rippled on the lonely shore, 
No token reached him in their hollow roar ! 


The camp fires leaped, their red glow mounting higher. 
He pondered: ‘‘ There! Perchance, is Allah nigher?” 


Bright gleams lit up the sleeping host in vain— 
Not aresponse! Ben Hafiz asked again. 


The mountains, hung above him, crested round, 
Caught his quick eye—‘‘ Is God, there, hidden found?” 
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But scarpéd rocks and peaks all silent lay— 
With no reply, Ben Hafiz turned away ! 


** Alas! Allsilent!” The Muezzin cried. 
The hopes which warmed his heart, in sadness died ! 


‘¢ Earth, air and fire—the waters, I explore— 
For God, whose footsteps here return no more!” 


When, like a lark, a sweet voice thrilled above ! 
An angel sang—‘‘ Ben Hafiz! God is Love!” 


A Woman's Heart........ Its Sweet Contradictions....... Portland Transcript 
A woman’s heart is a curious thing ! 
You may bruise and break it and roughly fling 
The balance away as a useless thing; 
But the sunshine and warmth of a kindly word 
Will nourish the tendrils broken, 
And newness of life is within it stirred, 
By a word so gently spoken. 


O! woman’s heart is of priceless worth, 

The tenderest love within has its birth. 

Go search and you’ll find there is naught on earth 

That can rival the wealth of her loving heart, 
When once it is freely given; 

That can comfort the sad, such joy impart, 
Though with grief her own is riven. 


But woman’s heart is a foolish thing ! 

With never a doubt all its wealth ’twill bring 

And freely bestow. To its idol will cling 

Though the workd may condemn. Ah, a woman’s heart 
To reason will never listen : 

She will peril her soul, scorn every art, 
And barter her hopes of heaven. 


Will stand unwearied, through night and day, 
By the bed of pain; will tenderly lay 
Her own life down; through years will watch and pray 
For the soul of one, who could never know, 
Could ne’er believe, except in part, 
All the strength of love, all the joy and woe, 
That lie concealed in a woman’s heart. 


The Thunder-Storm.....8. Q. Lapius....Zanesville Times-Recorder 
Across the zigzag line of hills 
That walls the verdant valley in, 
The rumble of the thunder mills 
With muttering, fast increasing din 
Comes rolling down ; 
Great banks of smoky clouds outspread 
Along the dark horizon’s rim ; 
The furnace fires flash amber-red 
And show the night sky black and grim 
Above the town. 


The fiery tempest’s formed, released, 
A momentary space it holds, 
Then howling like a frenzied beast 
It shakes the lightning from its folds 
And booms and roars. 
The vivid flashes, bluish white, 
The tossing, shivering trees reveal 
And cut athwart the inky night 
Like flashing blades of polished steel ; 
The rain downpours. 


The storm sweeps o’er. The frowning hills 
Stand outlined in the feeble light, 
A broken wave of moonshine spills 
And puts the dusky clouds to flight. 
The sky grows clear. 
A night-bird twitters ’mong the trees, 
The sudden storm growls far away 
As down the Eastern skies it flees 
To meet the coming king of day. 
The morn draws near. 
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Biographic and Reminiscent :— 

General Dabney Herndon Maury’s volume of Recol- 
lections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indian and Civil 
Wars (Scribner’s) is a delightful book of personal obser- 
vations and anecdotal reminiscences of noted men and 
events. The tone of the telling is simple, concise and 
graphic, with none of the egotistic booming so natural 
a pitfall in autobiography. Gen. Maury’s position as 
an officer in the Confederate army gives opportunity for 
many side-lights and interpretive comments on Southern 
society and principles as seen from the inside. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Vol. IV. (Macmillan.) 
This new edition, edited by Henry B. Wheatley, has the 
charm of the “ unexpurgated.” Pepys continues to act 
as his own Boswell and chats genially of his health, his 
business, his wife, his jealousies, his amours, his fail- 
ings and his virtues, all given as frankly and freely 
as if he were some one else. ‘The time covered by the 
present volume is from January, 1663, to the middle of 
1665, an important period in English history. 

Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life 
(Putnam). Stopford A. Brooke’s book is a study of 
Tennyson as an artist, as a religious man and as a 
thinker. It carefully analyzes the work of the poet and 
acts as a genial and witty commentator, though often 
where the text seems so clear as to resent any extran- 
eous interpretation of lines that gently open and unfold 
into beauty as we read. To all readers and thinkers 
the sweet, kindly tone of Mr. Brooke’s work and the 
stimulating suggestiveness will prove helpful. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland (Scribner). A fresh, healthy 
and stimulating spirit in American literature was Dr. 
Holland, and it is a matter of surprise that a biography 
of him was deferred till thirteen years after his death. 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, with rare grace and a sympa- 
thetic insight, has written an interpretive life of the 
novelist, poet, editor and preacher, in its largest sense. 
The story of his early life is succinctly given, while 
most space is taken by the account of Dr. Holland’s 
newspaper and magazine editorial work. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi (Whittaker). In the sub-title to this 
volume, Rev. Alexander Robertson calls Sarpi “ the 
greatest of the Venetians,” and says: “I believe that it 
is impossible to produce from the long roll of the 
mighty sons of Venice one name to be placed above, 
or even to be set beside his. He was supreme as a 
thinker, as a man of action, and as a transcript and 
pattern of every Christian principle.” He was the 
incomparable historian of the Council of Trent, a 
mathematician and astronomer without a peer, and 
“the oracle of the century.” Much new matter ap- 
pears in the volume, which is a very interesting study. 

The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard, London, 
1794-1797 (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is the diary of the 
wife of Samuel Bayard, whom Washington appointed 
agent of the United States in the British admiralty 
courts under the Jay treaty. She was acquainted with 
many prominent men in the early days of our Govern- 





*The aim of this department is to give in a few lines the 
scope, object, point of view, and manner of treatment of the 
principal books of the month, so readers can tell just the ground 
covered by each, with no attempt at extended criticism. 


ment, and gives bright bits, snap shots of observation 
and comment, that are most interesting with their 
quaint flavor of old days. The editing of the diary 
was done by S. Bayard Dod. 

Historie and National :— 

Slav and Moslem. By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead 
(Aiken Pub. Co.). This is a defense of absolutism by 
a lover of Russia who finds little or nothing to blame in 
the Czar, for whom “the majority of the peasants have a 
feeling of tenderness, devotion and worship, not of 
fear but of superstitious reverence.” So strong is this, 
says the author, that if a “ plebiscité” were taken to-day 
two-thirds of his people would vote for him. The book 
is undoubtedly partial, yet, despite its enthusiastic bias 
towards the powers that be, contains much of interest 
and value, particularly on Russian characteristics. 

A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 
1893 (Appleton). This history, by Edgar Stanton 
McClay, represents nine years of careful study and 
research in America, England and France, and the 
examination of many private papers and unpublished 
docuinents. This first volume covers the story of our 
navy down to the sinking of the Valparaiso, close of 
the war of 1812, told in a popular way that is simple 
and clear even to a landsman. ‘The illustrations are 
mainly from old prints, though there are excellent new 
ones from drawings by J. O. Davidson. 

Short History of the Crusades (Appleton). Within 
the compass of one small volume Dr. J. I. Mombert has 
given an admirable condensation of an almost endless 
amount of detailed facts he has ably grasped and mas- 
tered. Each of the eight crusades is the subject of a 
separate chapter, the other nine divisions of the book 
touching on The Kingdom of Jerusalem, Henry VI.’s 
Expedition, the Latin Empire of Romania and allied 
topics. Dr. Mombert treats his subject with a scholarly 
sympathy that is almost reverence. 

Religious and Philosophical :— 

The Monism of Man. By David Allyn Gorton 
(Putnams). Sir William Hamilton calls monism 
“philosophic unitarianism,” and it is this unitarianism 
Mr. Gorton elaborates in detail. It is opposed as a 
philosophy to dualism; it sees a wonderful unity in all 
life ; seeming opposites are not accepted as diverse, but 
as parts of the one, mind and matter, natural and 
supernatural; not as a union but a unity, but one 
thing in differing degrees. The monistic philosophy in 
all its radiations is undoubtedly growing, and Mr. 
Gorton’s presentation is worthy of careful perusal. 

Five-Minute Object Sermons to Children. By Syl- 
vanus Stall (Funk and Wagnalls). These forty-three 
brief sermons were preached by Dr. Stall while pastor 
of the Second English Lutheran Church at Baltimore. 
With some object of every-day life presented to the eye, 
the author, after the manner of the parables, presents 
the important truths of the Gospel to the easy compre- 
hension of both old and young. The purpose is to 
render the Gospel attractive to the young, to present 
the great truths of salvation in plain, simple language, 
by means of aptly chosen objects and illustrations. 

' Secularism: Its Progress and Morals (Putnam). 
John M. Bonham, the author, defines secularism as 














“the non-reverent inquiry with constructive aims and 
results,” and his work is in antagonism to the creeds of 
supernatural religion. He is a firm believer in natural 
law and in good for its own sake in life without thought 
of reward. The work is a strong presentation of the 
author’s views, clear, scholarly, and logical, and the 
honest tone and ethical purity of the thinking will com- 
mand respect, even of those who do not agree with the 
philosophy and outcome of its teaching. 

The Unknown Life of Christ (G. W. Dillingham), by 
Nicholas Notovitch, is affirmed to have been originally 
written in Pali, three or four years after Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, from accounts. brought home by Indian mer- 
chants, who had been trading in Jerusalem, and from 
local recollections concerning ‘“ Saint Issa,” by those 
who had known him personally during his sojourn in 
India. From Nepaul the manuscript was carried to 
Lhassa, where it is still treasured among the 84,000 
scrolls in the great Lamaserai library. A translation of 
it into Thibetan was discovered by M.Notovitch in the 
Buddhistic monastery of Himis, near Leh. 

Key-Words of the Inner Life (F. H. Revell Co.). 
Rev. F. B. Meyer found in his biblical study the con- 
stant recurrence of certain words which reappear like a 
note or chord struck repeatedly in a musical composi- 
tion. Applying this method to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians he found it pitched in the key of “ the inner- 
life,” and in a reverent spirit he presents its sweet, help- 
ful lessons of love, strength, and consolation. 

Scientific Topics :— 

The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man (Pott & 
Co.). Ina close, cogent and clear bit of systematic 
reasoning Henry Drummond studies evolution as 
applied to man’s ethical and spiritual phases as well as 
to his physical life. He shows that not only the “ strug- 
gle for life” has been the working factor in evolution, 
but “the struggle for the life of others” has been a 
constant one that must be considered. The simple and 
graphic manner of presenting the facts and the helpful 
tone makes the book fascinating reading. 

Aérial Navigation (Appleton). This work, written by 
J. G. W. Fijoije Van Salverda, late Administrator of 
Public Works of the Netherlands, has been translated 
from the Dutch by George E. Waring, Jr. The author 
states that the important question of aérial navigation 
has taken on a more and more scientific character, and 
enlisted increasing interest of serious minds; and that a 
brilliant future is before it. To recent meteorological 
observations, and numerous investigations as to the 
movements of birds, are mainly attributed the remark- 
able advances toward the solution of the problem. 

Poetry of the Month :— 

The House of Life (Copeland & Day). This is the 
only complete edition of this work by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti yet issued. The one sonnet removed, and the 
original readings of others revised, immediately after 
the first small edition of 1871—through a well-known 
deplorable circumstance—are here restored, as well as 
the lyrics which formed a part of the original sequence: 
thus allowing the presentation of one hundred and three 
sonnets and eleven lyrics. The beautiful initial letters 
are designed by Bertram G. Goodhue. 

Ban and Arriére Ban (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
This “rally of fugitive rhymes,” as Andrew Lang terms 
this collection of his recent verse, is a gathering together 
of poems from the highways and byways of the maga- 
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zines. They comprise ballads, sonnets, society verse, 
translations from the Greek, Latin and French, and 
adaptations from Omar Khayyam, as well as poems 
written under “the inspiration of Wordsworth.” Few 
poets of to-day could have written with such grace in 
such a range of styles and forms. _ 

When Hearts are Trumps (Stone & Kimball). Tom 
Hall’s pleasing bits of society verse, familiar to the pub- 
lic in Life, Truth, Munsey’s Magazine and other period- 
icals are here presented in a most delicate setting of 
a bordered page of dainty traceries. They have all the 
elements of good society verse—ease, varied metres, a 
trivial subject, a graceful treatment of a lover’s joys and 
woes, and a dash of diluted cynicism. 

Essays and Miscellanies :— 

Goodwin’s Improved Book-keeping (J. H. Goodwin). 
That a work on book-keeping and business methods 
reaches its sixteenth edition in a few years, and each 
edition is made more practical and up-to-date, speaks 
well for its value and success. Mr. Goodwin has grafted 
upon his own system every new hint, short-cut or prac- 
tical suggestion he has been able to obtain, and pre- 
sented the whole in a simple, clear, complete and 
concise manual, admirably arranged and indexed. 

Fragments in Baskets (J. Selwin Tait & Sons) is a 
collection of allegories, essays, and stories, by Mrs. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, on the human virtues, and a plea for 
their cultivation and constant development. They are 
written in a sweet, honest, helpful way, as if they were 
the outcome of a sincere purpose to be helpful to the 
struggling ones. There is not in them the virility and 
strength of many other books of the same class, but the 
tone and spirit throughout is one of sympathetic rever- 
ence and a womanly tenderness. 

English Prose (Macmillan). This second volume of 
English Prose, by Henry Craik, gives selections from 
the authors of the sixteenth century from Francis Bacon 
to Sir Roger L’Estrange. This important period covers 
the names of Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Walton, Thomas 
Fuller, John Milton, Thomas Hobbes, and nearly forty 
other studies in this volume. A critical estimate of 
the work of each is given by the best English critics of 
the day, and this, followed by admirably selected ex- 
tracts, makes Mr. Craik’s series a most admirable one to 
students of literature and English style in writing. 

Courage (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Charles Wagner is 
one of those pure, stimulating teachers of the best liv- 
ing gospel of working out one’s own salvation. In this 
book on Courage he urges youth to waken to a realiza- 
tion of possibilities and glorious privileges of living, to 
stand by what is noble and true and good, and to cul- 
tivate that firm self-confidence which is the flowering 
of true individuality. It is a thoroughly bracing book, 
urging man to do and dare what is right, and to have 
unity of purpose to follow “right” to its perfecting. 

Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer 
(Appleton). The tendency of clear thinkers is to con- 
stant sum up long lines of reasoning and perhaps years 
of study and research in a few epigrammatic words which 
give the essence and gist of their observation or philos- 
ophy. These “footings” of thought Julia Raymond 
Gingell has collected from the pages of Spencer, form- 
ing a most suggestive outline of the passwords of his 
thinking. They cover education, sociology, justice, 
truth, law, liberty, evolution, happiness and allied top- 
ics, condensed into a Liebig extract of philosophy. 
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THE CRIME OF ANOTHER: A WEST POINT EPISODE 


By Mrs. OrsemMus Bronson Boyp 





A selected reading from Cavalry Life in Tent and Field. By 
Mrs. O. B. Boyd. J. Selwin Tait. Mrs. Boyd’s reminiscences 
of cavalry life throw much light on the noble life and character 
of Capt. Boyd who, while at West Point, suffered most cruel in- 
justice at the hands of his class-mates for the crime of another— 
a full exculpation not coming till years later. This story on life 
on the plains is a series of graphic pictures of hardships, trials 
and roughing it borne with rare sweetness and courage. 


Shortly after Mr. Boyd’s return to West Point he 
missed sums of money brought from home, but said 
nothing about it. In the class with Mr. Boyd was a 
man who had entered West Point at the avowed age of 
twenty-five, though undoubtedly much older, as his ap- 
pearance indicated, During war time the extreme of 
age for admission there, which before and since was and 
is limited to twenty-two years, had been extended to 
twenty-five. This was done in order to permit young 
men who had achieved distinction in real warfare the 
opportunity of acquiring a military education. So this 
man, named Casey, had entered at the acknowledged 
age of twenty-five. 

He was absolutely without money, and belonged to 
an Irish family in humble circumstances, and his supe- 
rior age and cunning unfitted Mr. Boyd to cope with 
him. Mr. Casey was compelled to procure money at 
all hazards. Before entering West Point he had mar- 
ried. That fact, if known, would have dismissed him 
at once from the academy, in accordance with the laws 
governing that institution, which permit no cadet to 
marry. In the academy at that time were several 
cadets, sons of very wealthy parents, who, contrary to 
West Point rules, kept in their rooms at barracks large 
sums of money. ‘That was Casey’s opportunity, for he 
had constant need of it with which to silence the wife 
who had threatened his exposure. So great was the 
confidence of the academy class-mates in each other 
that the money was simply placed in a trunk, to which 
all the clique had access, and used as a general fund. 
The Government supplies cadets with all necessary 
articles, so that only luxuries need be purchased. Even 
to those generous young men the disappearance of 
money in large sums became puzzling, and led to in- 
quiries which developed into suspicions, and a plan was 
formed to mark some of the bills, and thus discover the 
evil-doer. Mr. Boyd, by reason of his unpopularity, 
was unaware of those movements, and he had told no 
one of his own losses. The cadets had informed their 
immediate commandant that money was constantly 
being stolen in the corps. Aghast at such a state of 
affairs, he had authorized and selected a committee of 
eight—two from each company—to find and punish 
the thief. In an unguarded moment the commandant 
had said: “If you find the offender, you can deal with 
him as you deem advisable.” 

The most prominent member of the committee was 
Casey, himself the real culprit. After a perfunctory 
search through quarters occupied by other cadets, they 
reached Mr. Boyd’s, and found nothing to reward their 
efforts. At that juncture Casey glanced upward at 
a pile of books lying in some shelves, and said: “ Let 
us look at that large dictionary.” 

Casey’s room was directly opposite that occupied by 


Mr. Boyd, who roomed alone because of his unpopu- 
larity. Mr. Boyd’s room was unguarded and accessi- 
ble, so no doubt Casey had frequently entered it and 
taken money from the man he now publicly accused. 
The search took place at noon, when the main body 
of the corps was at dinner. On Mr. Boyd’s return to 
his room he found it filled with cadets, who madly ac- 
cused him of the crime. White with horror and shame 
unspeakable, he answered their charges in a way which 
would have convinced any judge of human nature that 
he was entirely innocent. Sinking to his knees, and 
raising his eyes to heaven he cried: ‘“ By the memory 
of my dead mother I swear I know nothing whatever 
of this money! ” 

But the supposed culprit was in the hands of Philis- 
tines. No thought of mercy impelled them. I now 
quote, from a -published account by an eye-witness, 
the scene later in the day: “It was a cold, sad, 
lustreless day. The air was full of snow and the 
cold was bitter. Orders were given to fall into ranks 
in the area of barracks for undress parade. The cadet 
adjutant commanded: ‘ Parade Rest.’ After a pause 
he continued: ‘ Cadet captains will place themselves 
opposite their respective company fronts, and arrest any 
man who leaves the ranks.’ There was an interval of 
the most profound stillness. Then above the wind’s 
howling came the sound of tramping feet. Across the 
broad porch of the barracks and down the steps came 
four cadets, bearing between them a man’s form. 
They advanced along the battalion’s front. As they 
turned, the adjutant raised his right hand, and forth- 
with the drums and fifes beat and wailed out, in unmel- 
odious and unearthly harmony, the terrible tune of the 
Rogue’s March. On they came; and nowI saw affixed 
to that man’s breast a large white placard, and on it 
the words: ‘Coward!’ ‘Liar!’ ‘Thief!’ The face 
above the words was marble white as the face of the 
dead, but the wild, staring, blood-red eyes seemed to 
wail and shrink in their horrible misery. The four 
cadets passed along the full length of the battalion, and 
with their victim turned down the slope beyond the 
buildings and disappeared.” 

General Cullom was then in command at West Point. 
On that particular evening he was returning from the 
dock toward which those heartless cadets had driven 
Mr. Boyd, when he met the young man face to face. 

The general’s first and most natural thought was that 
Mr. Boyd had dressed himself in civilian’s clothes, and 
was stealing off the post in search of amusement. But 
a second glance showed him a face full of grief and 
shame. He took the young man at once to his own 
quarters, questioned him, and found to his dismay that 
the cadets had perpetrated a most unprecedented and 
cruel outrage. General Cullom determined that the 
matter should be sifted to the bottom. The court 
of inquiry, later instituted by General Cullom, re- 
sulted in a verdict of “not guilty.” In the eyes of the 
cadets, whose insensate cruelty had warped their judg- 
ment, it was simply a Scotch verdict of “ not proven” ; 
and, though acquitted, the defendant was thenceforth a 
disgraced and dishonored man. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JUNE, 1894 





Art and Decoration 


Artists and their Work............. Munsey’s Magazine. 
Hints for Decorating Piazzas............ Art Interchange. 
Lessons in Wood Carving: C. G. Leland. Art Interchange. 
A. Van Ostade: Tim. Cole. .Cent’y. 


Old Dutch Masters : 
Public Statues of New York: F. W. Ruckstuhl. Art Inter. 
Schreyer and his Horses : 


The Paris Salon of 1894: B. A. Salvador..Godey’s Mag. 


The Waggaman Collection............. Art Interchange. 


Tissot’s Illustrations: Theodore Stanton........Century. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 
Helen E. Starrett, A Pioneer Poet............... Arena. 
A Poet-Astronomer: F. L. De Lautreppe..Cosmopolitan. 
A Yankee Humorist: George Watson Hallock. . Munsey’s. 
Friendship bet. Lee and Scott: J. W. Jones. South’n Mag. 
Gen. Jubal A. Early: Lawrence S. Marye..South’n Mag. 
George M. Pullman: R. H. Titherington..Munsey’s Mag. 
Home of Joan of Arc: W. D. McCrackan....Cosmopol. 
Memories of Wendell Phillips: G. W. Smalley. . Harper’s. 
My First Literary Acquaintances: R. H. Stoddard. .. Lip. 
My First Visit to New England: W. D. Howells. Harper’s. 
Neal Dow’s Life-Work: A. A. Miner....New Eng. Mag. 
On a Mission for Kossuth: W. J. Stillman...... Century. 
Seward at St. Thomas: Fred’k W. Seward, Godey’s Mag. 
Sisters of Napoleon: Celia E. Shute. .Munsey’s Magazine. 
Sketch of Gerard Troost................ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sketch of Reuben T. Durrett: T. D. Spencer. South’n Mag. 
Social Ideals of Victor Hugo: B. O. Flower...... Arena. 
Some Reminiscences of Kinglake: O. Novikoff..New Rev. 
Some Letters and Conversations of Carlyle. .... Atlantic. 
The Mother of Ivan Tourguéneff: H. H. Boyesen.Cent’y. 
The Queens of Europe: Margaret Field. .Munsey’s Mag. 
Tom Hood: S. Parks Cadman........ Godey’s Magazine. 
Educational Discussion 
Dairy Schoolsand Dairy Products: F. W. Woll. Pop. S. Mo. 
Life from Graduation: Randall N. Saunders. Chautauquan. 
Military Drill in the Schools: B. F. Trueblood ...Cent’y. 
Natural System of Education: Jas. L. Hughes. Pop. S. Mo. 
New York State University : Bishopof Albany. No. Am. Rev. 
Reform of Secondary Education: N. M. Butler. .Cent’y. 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and the Tra’ing of Profs. Forum. 
Scope of the Normal School: M. V. O’Shea.. .... Atlantic. 
Secret Societies at Yale: Rupert Hughes. .Munsey’s Mag. 
Historic and National 
Bombardments: Dabney H. Maury....... Southern Mag. 
Did a Chinaman Discover America? F. J. Easters. Over’d. 
French Diplomacy under Third Rep. : De Blowitz. Harper’s. 
Romance of Origin of Louisville.......... Southern Mag. 
Secrets of the Court of Spain.............. New Review. 
Literary Criticism 
Bookbindings of the Present: Brander Matthews. . Cent’y. 
Poems of Heinrich Heine: D. H. Wheeler. .Chautauquan. 
Study of Dante: Genevieve Tucker... ....Chautauquan. 
The Passing of the Essay: Agnes Repplier. . Lippincott’s. 
Natural History Sketches 


American Game Fishes: Leroy M. Yale...... Scribner’s. 
Bird Loves: Traber Genone..............------ Outing. 
Field-Notes: John Burroughs................- Century. 
Pacific Coast Oysters: J. G. Cooper........... Overland. 
The Dog: N. S. Shaler............ Scribner’s Magazine. 


Wild Beasts in Captivity: C. Moffett....McClure’s Mag. 


Political Science 
An Honest Election Machine: Herbert B. Ames.Century. 


Consular Service and the Spoils System........ Century. 
Continental Finances: M. G. Mulhall..... No. Am. Rev. 
Election of Postmasters by the People............ Arena. 
Government of German Cities: Albert Shaw... .Century. 
Honest and Dishonest Money.................-. Arena. 


How to Relieve Congress: John Davis..... No. Am. Rev. 


Menace of Coxeyism: A Symposium........No. Am. Rev. 
Municipal Government: Jos. Chamberlain. .... New Rev. 
Peace of Europe: M. de Blowitz........ McClure’s Mag. 


Political Outlook in England: E. A. Bartlett. No. Am. Rev. 
Protection and the Protectionist: J. S. Morton. No. Am. Rev. 
Renewed Agitation for Silver Coinage: F. H. Head. Forum. 
Results of Women-Suffrage Mov’nt: M. A. Greene. Forum. 


C. S. Johnson. .Munsey’s Mag. 


Single Tax in Actual Operation : Hamilton Garland. Arena. 
Useless Risk of the Ballot for Women: M. Hale. . Forum. 
Who will Pay the Bills of Socialism : E. L. Godkin. . Forum. 
Woman Suffrage in Practice: A Symposium..No.Am. Rev. 
Why Church Property Should Not be Taxed...... Forum. 
Religious and Philosophic 
Bishop Doane and Amer. Roman Catholics. .No. Am. Rev. 
Final Effort of Theology: A. D. White....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch; L. W. Batten. Arena. 
Success of Christian Missions in India: F. Powers. Forum. 


Threatening Conflict with Romanism.... : woe Forum. 
Two Types of Piety................. Atlantic Magazine. 
What Makes a Friend: James Wood....... Chautauquan. 


Scientific and Industrial 

Edison’s Invention of the Kineto-Phonograph.. .. Century. 
Electro-Magnetic Theory of pms J Bowbridge. . Chaut. 
Icebergs: W. P. Foster. ..Century Magazine. 
Is All Science One? Paul Carus ies Boe age ie 43 
Pleasures of the Telescope: Garrett P. Serviss...P.S 

The Cincinnati Ice Dam: G. Frederic Wright. Pop. Ss. Mo. 
The Eye as an Optical Instrument: A. Flint....P. S. M. 
The Ice Age and Its Work: A. R. Wallace..... P. S. M. 


Weismann’s Concessions: L. F. Ward...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sociologic Questions 
A New Disease: Elbert Hubbard. . . Arena. 


American Railways and Cities: H. J. Fletcher. . . Atlantic. 
At the Sign of the Red Cross........ Overland Magazine. 
Cry of the Women: Elizabeth Bisland....No. Am. Rev. 
Census of Sex, Marriage and Divorce............ Forum. 
Child Slavery in America: A Symposium........ Arena. 
Dinner Very Informally: W. D. Howells. . Cosmopolitan. 
Farmers, Fallacies and Furrows: J. S. Morton... .Forum. 


Fashion and Intellect: W. H. Mallock..... No. Am. Rev. 
Future of the Wounded in War: A. Forbes. ..Scribner’s. 
Hamburg’s New Sanitary Impulse: Albert Shaw. Atlantic. 
How Baltimore Banished Tramps: E. R. L. Gould. Forum. 
Nationalization of Electricity: Solomon Schindler. Arena. 


Our Family Skeleton: John F. Hume.....No. Am. Rev. 
Should Prohibitory Laws be Abolished... .Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Modern Girl: Sarah Grand......... No. Am. Rev. 
The Panama Scandal: Maurice Barris... .. Cosmopolitan. 
The Sixth Sense and How to Develop it: P. Tyner. Arena. 
The Tramp Problem: E. Hofer.............. Overland. 
Two, in the ‘‘ Other Half”: E. Ogden Hays. Lippincott’s. 

What Should the Doctor be Paid?........ No. Am. Rev. 


Sport and Recreation 


A Blue Grass Cycling Tour: J. B. Carrington... .. Outing. 
An Indian Ball-Game: L. N. Ludlow...........Outing. 
Day on the Shebang: G. B. Drake............. Outing. 
Famous Hunting Parties: Buffalo Bill...... Cosmopolitan. 
Hints for Amateur Sailormen................... Outing. 
Hunting with Patagonian Welshmen........... Outing. 
Problem of the Racing Yacht: G. A. Stewart. No. Am. Rev. 
The Birch-Bark Canoe: E. McCarthy........... Outing. 
Travel and Adventure 
A Summer in the Scillies: J. W. White........ Atlantic. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle: Thomas G. Allen....Century. 


Behind Hymettus; Part Two: J. Irving Monatt.. Atlantic. 


Development of Mountain Exploration...... New Review. 
A ‘‘Blackbirder” Among the Gilbert Islanders. . Overland. 
Homestead and its Perilous Trades...... McClure’s Mag. 


Hot Work on the Pampas: M.S. Edmunds. . Lippincott’s. 
In the Land of the Breadfruit: F. M. Turner... . Outing. 
Ingonish, by Land and Sea: Frank Bolles...... Atlantic. 
Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast........Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Rhode Island at the World’s Fair.......New Eng. Mag. 
Sea-Island Cotton Re-spun: D. E. W Spratt..Lippincott’s. 
The Antarctic’s Challenge to the Explorer....... Forum. 


The Back Bay: Walter Blackburn Harte......... Arena. 
The Fjords of Norway: H. H. Boysen... . Cosmopolitan. 
The Japanese Spring: Alfred Parsons.......... Harper’s. 
The New Northwest Passage to the Orient. . . Lippiacott’s. 
Vacation Rambles through the Netherlands... . Art Inter. 
Village Life in Canada: J. C. Hopkins....Chautauquan. 


Will they Reach the Pole? A. W. Greely. ..» McClure’s. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 


Cavalry Life in Tent and Field: Mrs Orsemus Bronson Boyd: J. Selwin Tait, paper ................ $0 
Familiar Letters of Henry D. Thoreau: Edited by F. B. Sanborn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,paper ed. 8vo. 4 
History of Oliver Cromwell: Samuel Harden Church: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ..................- 3 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald: Edited by W. Aldis Wright: Macmillan, new edition, 2 vols., 8vo........ 3 
Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville: Edited by Hon. F. Leveson Gower: 2 vols., 8vo.............- 9 
Mary Mortimer, a True Teacher: A Memoir: Minerva Brace Norton: F. H. Revell Co., r2mo........ 1 
My Paris Note-Book: By Author of An Englishman in Paris: Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth ........... I 
Richard Steele: Edited by G. A. Aitken: Scribner’s, “ Best Plays of the Old Dramatists’ Series”... . . . .. I 
Roger Williams: The Pioneer of Religious Liberty: Oscar S. Straus: Century Co., 12mo, cloth ........ I 


Educational Matters 
Elementary Psychology: Amos M. Kellogg; E. L. Kellogg & Co., paper, 25 cents; cloth............. 
First Book in English: William H. Maxwell: The American Book Co., cloth............ 0.0... 0.005: 
First Steps in Algebra: G. A. Wentworth, A.M.: Ginn & Co 2.06.0 icon pec acs cence cecccs cocees 
Introduction to Theme-Writing: J. B. Fletcher and G. R. Carpenter: Allyn & Bacon, Boston.......... 
Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics: with a Biographical Introduction: Ossian H. Lang: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management: Joseph Landon: Macmillan, r2mo.,clo. 1 
The School-Room Guide to Teaching and School Management: E. V. DeGraff: C. W. Bardeen, cloth . 
Fiction of the Month 
A Devoted Couple: A Novel: J. Masterman: Harper & Bros, paper............ 0.0.00 cece ceceeees 





A Flower of France: A Story of Old Louisiana: Marah Ellis Ryan: Rand, McNally, 12mo, cloth ..... I 
A Traveier from Altruria: A Romance: W. D. Howells: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth ................ I 
A Valiant Ignorance: A Novel: Mary Angela Dickens: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth extra......... I 
An Unofficial Patriot: Helen H. Gardener: Arena Publishing Co., paper, illustrated.................. 
Cadet Days: A Story of West Point: Captain Charles King: Harpers, illustrated, 8vo, cloth .......... I 
Claudia: A Novel: Frances Courtenay Baylor: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo .................... I 
Doreen: The Story of a Singer: Edna Lyall: Longmans, Green & Co., 1zmo, buckram .............. I 
Divorce or Faithful or Unfaithful: Margaret Lee: Lovell, Coryell & Co., new edition, paper.... ...... 
His Vanished Star: Charles Egbert Craddock: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, r6mo ................ I 
Kerrigan’s Quality: Jane Barlow, author of Irish Idyls: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth. ................. I 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter: Beatrice Whitby: D. Appleton, “Town and Country Lib.,” paper, 50 cents; clo. 1 
Mildred’s New Daughter: Martha Finlay: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth..................0 cece cece. I 
Outrageous Fortune: Edgar Fawcett: Charles T. Dillingham & Co., 16mo, paper................ * 
Pembroke: A Novel: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper & Bros., illustrated, 16mo, cloth.................... 1: 
Perkin’s Peril: A Novel: George V. Wells: Laird & Lee, paper, illustrated.......................-. 
Perlycross: A Novel: R. D. Blackmore: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth............ 0.2... 0.000. ce eee I 
Poor Folk: Fedor Dostoievsky: Trans. from the Russian. by Lena Milman: Roberts Bros., 16mo, clotn. 1 
Prose Tales of Alexander Poushkin: Translated by T. Keane: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ......... I 
Red Cap and Blue Jacket: A Story of the French Revolution: George Dunn: Putnams, 16mo, cloth... 1 
Red Diamonds: Justin McCarthy: D. Appleton & Co., “ Town and Country Library,” paper.......... 
Struthers; and the Comedy of the Masked Musicians: Anna B. Todd: Lovell, 12mo, cloth ........... I 
The Celtic Twilight: Men and Women, Ghouls and Faeries: W. B. Yeats: Macmillan, 16mo, silk...... I 
The Dancing Faun: A Novel: Florence Farr. Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley: Roberts, 16mo, cloth.. 1 
The Exiles, and Other Stories: Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Bro., illustrated, 8vo, cloth ........ I 
The Green Bay Tree: A Tale of To-Day: W. H. Wilkins: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, paper.............. 

The Jungle Book: Rudyard Kipling: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated .....................0.20.4. I 
The Last Sentence: Maxwell Gray: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper, illustrated............ 0.2... 0.2... 
The Lone House: Amelia E. Barr: Dodd, Mead & Co., 16mo, cloth................ 00.0... cee eee I 
The Robb’s Island Wreck, and Other Stories: By Lynn R. Meekins: Stone and Kimball, 16mo........ ze 
The Shen’s Pigtail: Mr. M : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “Incognito Library,” cloth ................. 
The Story of Francis Cludde: Stanley J. Weyman: Cassell, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth.............. I 
The Unspeakable Siren: Tales from ‘Town Topics, No, 12: Town Topics Publishing Co............. - 
The Wedding Garment: A Tale of the Life to Come: Louis Pendleton: Roberts, 16mo, cloth......... I 
The Wings of Icarus: Lawrence Alma Tadema: Macmillan, 18mo, cloth, gilt top.................... I 
Two Strings to His Bow: Walter Mitchell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, cloth................... I 
Young Sam and Sabina: Tom Cobbleigh: Cassell Publishing Co., “ Unknown Library”............... 

Literary Thought 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers: Richard Holt Hutton, Macmillan, 2 vols., 8vo .... 3 
Dante G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement: Mrs. J. W. Wood: Scribner, illus., 8vo, cloth. .... 3 
Inflections and Syntax of the Morte D’Arthur: Charles Sears Baldwin: Ginn & Co., cloth............. I 
Junius Revealed by His Surviving Grandson: H. R. Francis: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo........... I 
Libeary Classification: W. I. Fletcher: Roberts, 16mo, cloth. ....2..... - sic. oe sind che clecewitewe secees I 
Literary and Social Silhouettes: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: With Portrait: Harpers, 16mo, cloth ........ I 
Shakespeare Studies, and Other Essays: Thomas Spencer Baynes: Longmans, crown 8vo.............. 2 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism: Laura Johnson Wylie: Ginn & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 
Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life: Stopford A. Brooke: Putnams, cloth.............. 2 


Natural History Sketches ¢ 
A Fern Book for Everybody: Containing all the British Ferns: Warne & Co., 12mo, cloth, illustrated ... 
By Moorland and Sea: Francis A. Knight: Illustrated by the Author: Roberts, 16mo, cloth........... I 
Glimpses at the Plant World: Fanny Bergen: Ginn & Co., illustrated. ..... 0.0.2.0... 000 cece eee a 


50° 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
25 
25 
25 


50 
40 
70 
60 
25 
60 











BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND I7 


Talks About Our Useful Plants: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “ Chautauqua Talks,” cloth...... $o 
Talks About the Soil: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “Chautauqua Talks,” cloth................ 


Talks About the Weather: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “ Chautauqua Talks,” cloth............ 

The Amateur Aquarist: Mark Samuel: Baker & Taylor Co., illustrated ............ 00.2... 02.000 005: I 
The Friendship of Nature: Mabel Osgood Wright: Macmillan & Co., cloth......................-.4. 

Wayside Sketches: Eben J. Loomis: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, cloth.......... 0... 0... 0c cc cece cece I 
With the Wild Flowers, from Pussy-Willow to Thistle-Down: E. M. Hardinge: Baker & Taylor Co..... I 

Poetry of the Month 

A Sheaf of Poems: George Perry: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, r2mo, cloth ................ 02.000 eve eeee I 
A Song of Companies, and Other Poems: Orrin Cedesman Stevens: H. C. Cady Co., Holyoke, Mass.... 1 
Ban and Arriére Ban: A Rally of Fugitive Rhymes: Andrew Lang: With Frontispiece: 12mo, gilt top.. 
Cosmos, and Other Poems: Anna Hubbard Mercur: Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y................ I 
Poems: Langdon Elwyn Mitchell (J. Philip Varley): Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r2mo, cloth............ 1 
Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses: By Author of The Professor: Macmillan, 16mo, parchment.... ... a 
Sebastian: A Dramatic Poem: Charles Wells Moulton, 12mo, cloth............ 0.0... 00.005. a I 
Selections from Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray: Edited by W. L. Phelps: Ginn & Co., r2mo........ I 
The Bayadere, and Other Sonnets: Francis S. Saltus: Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth..................... 3 
The Garden that I Love: Alfred Austin: Macmillan, illustrated, r2mo ............0....6 ccc ee ees 2 


Political Questions 
Policy of Free Exchange: Essays by Various Writers: Edited by Thomas Mackay: Appleton, 8vo, cloth 4 


Canadian Independence: Annexation and British Imperial Federation: James Douglas: Putnams...... 
Dictionary of Political Economy: R. H. I. Palgrave: Macmillan & Co., vol. 1, 8vo, cloth............. 6 
Ethics of Citizenship: John Maccunn: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ............ 00.0.5 0c cee cee I 
Joint Metallism: Anson Phelps Stokes: Questions of the Day Series: Putnams, cloth...... ...... eee 
Primary Elections: Daniel S. Remsen: Questions of the Day Series: Putnams, cloth ..... 5 ie 
Rise of Modern Democracy: Charles Bourgeaud: Scribners, 12mo, cloth .......... ..... ere 
Sources of the Constitution of the United States: C. E. Stevens: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth - Rah eh I 
The Natural Law of Money: William Brough: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.......................... I 
The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New England: Charles Borgeau: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 1 
Religious and Philosophic 
American Church History: Joseph H. Allen: The Christian Literature Co., 8vo, cloth .............. peat 
Appeal and Argument of Henry Preserved Smith, D.D.: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co ............... 
Five-Minute Object Sermons to Children: Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: Funk & Wagnalls.................... I 


History of the Christian Church in the First Six Centuries: Ven. Arch. Cheetham: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth, 3 


Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief: Delivered in Oxford and London: Chas. B. Upton: Scribners 3 
Life and Teachings of Jesus: Arthur Kenyon Rogers: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ................... I 
Natural History of the Christian Religion: William Mackintosh: Macmillan & Co., 8vo.............. 3 
Supernatural in Christianity: Principal Rainy and others: Scribner’s Sons................... 0... 005. 

Tenderness of Christ: Rt. Rev. Anthony W. Thorold: Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth................... I 
Unknown Life of Jesus Christ: Nicolas Notovitch: G. W. Dillingham, cloth........................ 

Was the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome ?: Rev. Mason Gallagher: Hunt & Eaton, cloth................ I 


Witness of the Church to Pure Christianity : Rt. Rev. William A. Leonard, D.D.: Pott & Co. .» 12mo, cloth, 1 
Scientific and Industrial 


A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell Ell Hesy Excavated: Fred. J. Bliss: Macmillan, illus., 8vo, cloth.... 2 
Aérial Navigation: From the Dutch, by G. E. Waring, jr.: Appleton, 12mo, cloth... .................. I 
Alternating Generations : Biological ‘Study of Oak- galls and Gall-Flies: H. Adler: Macmillan, rz2mo, buck. 3 
Biological Lectures and Addresses: Arthur Milnes Marshall: Macmillan, 8vo.................. ee 
How to Make and Use the Telephone: George H. Cary, A.M.: Bubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass......... I 
Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man: Henry Drummond: Pott & Co., 12mo, cloth fa Ache wee ae 5 gee 
Progress of Flying Machines: O. Chanute: American Engineer and Railroad Journal, cloth ........... 2 


The Diseases of the Will: Th. Libot: Trans. by Merwin-Marie Snell: Open Court Pub. Co., new edition, 


Essentials of Chemical Physiology: For the Use of Students: W. D. Halliburton: Longmans, 8vo, cloth, 1 
The Theory of Heat: Thomas Preston: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth...... 0.0... 0.0000 cece ce eee 5 
Sociologic Matters 
Eight Hours for Work : John Rae: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth. . See diapers +e «9 alg nia eS le 
Land Systems of Australasia: William Eppes: Scribner’s Sons, ‘cloth Oey eet oe + id aa at eg) a wt 
Man and Woman: A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters: Havelock Ellis: Scribner’s Sons... 1 
Marriage and Divorce in the United States: D. Convers: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth............ I 
Our English Cousins: Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth............. epee I 
Social Evolution: Benjamin Kidd: Macmillan & Co., cloth . ee ee 


Story of the Commonweal: Henry Vincent: W. B. Conkey Co. " ‘illustrated, I e's,» «:-+.pecipcenbga ae ae 

The Art of Taking a Wife: Paolo Mantegazza: G. W. Dillingham, paper.......................... 

The History of Trade Unionism: Sidney and Beatrice Webb: Longmans, 8vo........ .............. 5 

The Jewish Question and the Mission of the Jews: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth...................... I 

Wealth and Moral Law: E. Benjamin Andrews: Hartford Seminary Press, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 1 
Travel and Adventure 


Climbing in the Himalayas: William Martin Conway: Appleton, map and 3oo illus., 8vo, cloth...... 10 
In and Out of Three Normandy Inns: Anna Bowman Dodd: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper, new edition. . 

My Summer in a Mormon Village: Florence A. Merriam: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. “lee pa I 
Rambles in the Old World: Milton S. Terry: Hunt & Eaton, cloth..........6.......0...000..4.... 1 


Society in China: Robert C. Douglas: Lippincott, 8vo, cioth extra, with 22 Meiettion:. weer ee 4 
The Gypsy Road: A Journey from Krakow to Coblentz: Grenville A. J. Cole: Macmillan, c2mo, cloth, 1 
The Wee Ones of Japan: Mae St. John Bramhall: Harper & Bros., 16mo, cloth, illustrated...... ...... I 


75 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 





Cavalry Life in Tent and Field: Mrs Orsemus Bronson Boyd: J. Selwin Tait, paper ................ $o 50 
Familiar Letters of Henry D. Thoreau: Edited by F. B. Sanborn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,paper ed. 8vo. 4 00 
History of Oliver Cromwell: Samuel Harden Church: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ................... 3 00 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald: Edited by W. Aldis Wright: Macmillan, new edition, 2 vols., 8vo........ 3 00 
Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville: Edited by Hon. F. Leveson Gower: 2 vols., 8vo.............. g 00 
Mary Mortimer, a True Teacher: A Memoir: Minerva Brace Norton: F. H. Revell Co., r2mo........ 1 60 
My Paris Note-Book: By Author of An Englishman in Paris: Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth ........... I 25 
Richard Steele: Edited by G. A. Aitken: Scribner’s, “‘ Best Plays of the Old Dramatists’ Series”........ I 25 
Roger Williams: The Pioneer of Religious Liberty: Oscar S. Straus: Century Co., 12mo, cloth ........ I 25 
Educational Matters 
Elementary Psychology: Amos M. Kellogg; E. L. Kellogg & Co., paper, 25 cents; cloth. ............ 50° 
First Book in English: William H. Maxwell: The American Book Co., cloth.....................05. 40 
First Steps in Algebra: G. A. Wentworth, A.M.: Ginn & Co ...................... Pia Sake ite aes 70 
Introduction to Theme-Writing: J. B. Fletcher and G. R. Carpenter: Allyn & Bacon, Boston.......... 60 


Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics: with a Biographical Introduction: Ossian H. Lang: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 25 
The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management: Joseph Landon: Macmillan, r2mo.,clo. 1 60 





The School-Room Guide to Teaching and School Management: E. V. DeGraff: C. W. Bardeen, cloth . 50 
Fiction of the Month 

A Devoted Couple: A Novel: J. Masterman: Harper & Bros, paper............ 0.0.00 cece ee ceeees 60 
A Flower of France: A Story of Old Louisiana: Marah Ellis Ryan: Rand, McNally, 12mo, cloth ..... I 00 
A Traveler from Altruria: A Romance: W. D. Howells: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth ................ I 50 
A Valiant Ignorance: A Novel: Mary Angela Dickens: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth extra......... I 00 
An Unofficial Patriot: Helen H. Gardener: Arena Publishing Co., paper, illustrated.................. 50 
Cadet Days: A Story of West Point: Captain Charles King: Harpers, illustrated, 8vo, cloth .......... I 25 
Claudia: A Novel: Frances Courtenay Baylor: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo .................... I 25 
Doreen: The Story of a Singer: Edna Lyall: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, buckram .............. I 50 
Divorce or Faithful or Unfaithful: Margaret Lee: Lovell, Coryell & Co., new edition, paper.... ...... 50 
His Vanished Star: Charles Egbert Craddock: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, 16mo ................ I 25 
Kerrigan’s Quality: Jane Barlow, author of Irish Idyls: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth. ................. I 25 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter: Beatrice Whitby: D. Appleton, “Town and Country Lib.,” paper, 50 cents; clo. 1 oo 
Mildred’s New Daughter: Martha Finlay: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth...............2..0 cee ee cee ees I 2 

Outrageous Fortune: Edgar Fawcett: Charles T. Dillingham & Co., 16mo, paper................ i 50 
Pembroke: A Novel: Mary E. Wilkins: Harper & Bros., illustrated, 16mo, cloth.................... I 50 
Perkin’s Peril: A Novel: George V. Wells: Laird & Lee, paper, illustrated. ......................-. 25 
Perlycross: A Novel: R. D. Blackmore: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth............ 0.2... 0.000.000 eee 1 75 
Poor Folk: Fedor Dostoievsky: Trans. from the Russian. by Lena Milman: Roberts Bros., 16mo, clotn. 1 oo 
Prose Tales of Alexander Poushkin: Translated by T. Keane: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ......... I 75 
Red Cap and Blue Jacket: A Story of the French Revolution: George Dunn: Putnams, 16mo, cloth... 1 oo 
Red Diamonds: Justin McCarthy: D. Appleton & Co., “Town and Country Library,” paper.......... 50 
Struthers; and the Comedy of the Masked Musicians: Anna B. Todd: Lovell, 12mo, cloth ........... I 00 
The Celtic Twilight: Men and Women, Ghouls and Faeries: W. B. Yeats: Macmillan, 16mo, silk...... I 23 
The Dancing Faun: A Novel: Florence Farr. Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley: Roberts, 16mo, cloth.. 1 oo 
The Exiles, and Other Stories: Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Bro., illustrated, 8vo, cloth ........ I 50 
The Green Bay Tree: A Tale of To-Day: W. H. Wilkins: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, paper.............. 50 
The Jungle Book: Rudyard Kipling: The Century Co., cloth, illustrated ...............0.....0.204. 1 50 
The Last Sentence: Maxwell Gray: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper, illustrated.............0........... 50 
The Lone House: Amelia E. Barr: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1r6mo, cloth................ 0.0... ccc ee eee I 25 
The Robb’s Island Wreck, and Other Stories: By Lynn R. Meekins: Stone and Kimball, 16mo........ 1 25 
The Shen’s Pigtail: Mr. M : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “Incognito Library,” cloth ................. 50 
The Story of Francis Cludde: Stanley J. Weyman: Cassell, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth.............. I 00 
The Unspeakable Siren: Tales from ‘Town Topics, No, 12: Town Topics Publishing Co............. bs 25 
The Wedding Garment: A Tale of the Life to Come: Louis Pendleton: Roberts, 16mo, cloth......... I 00 
The Wings of Icarus: Lawrence Alma Tadema: Macmillan, 18mo, cloth, gilt top.................... I 25 
Two Strings to His Bow: Walter Mitchell: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, cloth................... I 25 
Young Sam and Sabina: Tom Cobbleigh: Cassell Publishing Co., “‘ Unknown Library”............... 50 

Literary Thought 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers: Richard Holt Hutton, Macmillan, 2 vols., 8vo .... 3 00 
Dante G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement: Mrs. J. W. Wood: Scribner, illus., 8vo, cloth..... 3 00 
Inflections and Syntax of the Morte D’Arthur: Charles Sears Baldwin: Ginn & Co., cloth............. I 50 
Junius Revealed by His Surviving Grandson: H. R. Francis: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo ........... I 75 
Libeary Classification: W. I. Fletcher: Roberts, 16mo, cloth. . ... 0. 0. ie scene ceelsisecis se eees I 00 
Literary and Social Silhouettes: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: With Portrait: Harpers, 16mo, cloth ........ I 00 
Shakespeare Studies, and Other Essays: Thomas Spencer Baynes: Longmans, crown 8vo.............. 2 50 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism: Laura Johnson Wylie: Ginn & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 10 
Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life: Stopford A. Brooke: Putnams, cloth.............. 2 00 
Natural History Sketches Mm 

A Fern Book for Everybody: Containing all the British Ferns: Warne & Co., 12mo, cloth, illustrated .. . 5° 
By Moorland and Sea: Francis A. Knight: Illustrated by the Author: Roberts, 16mo, cloth........... I 50 


Glimpses at the Plant World: Fanny Bergen: Ginn & Co., illustrated. ...........0... 00.0 cece ee eee 7 55 








BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND I7 
Talks About Our Useful Plants: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “ Chautauqua Talks,” cloth...... $0 
Talks About the Soil: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “‘ Chautauqua Talks,” cloth................ 
Talks About the Weather: Charles Barnard: Funk & Wagnalls, “ Chautauqua Talks,” cloth............ 
The Amateur Aquarist: Mark Samuel: Baker & Taylor Co., illustrated ............ 00.0... 0.00.0 005- I 
The Friendship of Nature: Mabel Osgood Wright: Macmillan & Co., cloth....................--45. 
Wayside Sketches: Eben J. Loomis: Roberts Brothers, 16mo, cloth.......... 2.2.0... 0... 0000 cece I 
With the Wild Flowers, from Pussy-Willow to Thistle-Down: E. M. Hardinge: Baker & Taylor Co..... I 
Poetry of the Month 
A Sheaf of Poems: George Perry: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, r2mo, cloth .......... 2.0.22. 0.2.00 cee eee I 
A Song of Companies, and Other Poems: Orrin Cedesman Stevens: H. C. Cady Co., Holyoke, Mass.... 1 
Ban and Arriére Ban: A Rally of Fugitive Rhymes: Andrew Lang: With Frontispiece: 12mo, gilt top.. 1 
Cosmos, and Other Poems: Anna Hubbard Mercur: Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y................ I 
Poems: Langdon Elwyn Mitchell (J. Philip Varley): Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo, cloth............ I 
Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses: By Author of The Professor: Macmillan, 16mo, parchment...... : =a 
Sebastian: A Dramatic Poem: Charles Wells Moulton, 12mo, cloth............ 0.0... 00.008. Boi alee I 
Selections from Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray: Edited by W. L. Phelps: Ginn & Co., r2mo........ I 
The Bayadere, and Other Sonnets: Francis S. Saltus: Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth..................... 3 
The Garden that I Love: Alfred Austin: Macmillan, illustrated, r2mo ............ 00.020 cece eee 2 
Political Questions 
Policy of Free Exchange: Essays by Various Writers: Edited by Thomas Mackay: Appleton, 8vo, cloth 4 
Canadian Independence: Annexation and British Imperial Federation: James Douglas: Putnams...... 
Dictionary of Political Economy: R. H. I. Palgrave: Macmillan & Co., vol. 1, 8vo, cloth............. 6 
Ethics of Citizenship: John Maccunn: Macmillan & Co., r2mo, cloth ...... 2.0.0.0. 0.0.00 cee ee eee I 
Joint Metallism: Anson Phelps Stokes: Questions of the Day Series: Putnams, cloth. ..... .......... I 
Primary Elections: Daniel S. Remsen: Questions of the Day Series: Putnams, cloth ..... x ae FE 
Rise of Modern Democracy: Charles Bourgeaud: Scribners, 12mo, cloth .......... ......... ah lecieh 
Sources of the Constitution of the United States: C. E. Stevens: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 
The Natural Law of Money: William Brough: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.................0......... I 
The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New England: Charles Borgeau: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 1 
Religious and Philosophic 
American Church History: Joseph H. Allen: The Christian Literature Co., 8vo, cloth ............. ‘wen 
Appeal and Argument of Henry Preserved Smith, D.D.: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co ............... 
Five-Minute Object Sermons to Children: Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: Funk & Wagnalls.................... I 
History of the Christian Church in the First Six Centuries: Ven. Arch. Cheetham: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth, 3 
Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief: Delivered in Oxford and London: Chas. B. Upton: Scribners 3 
Life and Teachings of Jesus: Arthur Kenyon Rogers: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ................... I 
Natural History of the Christian Religion: William Mackintosh: Macmillan & Co., 8vo.............. 3 
Supernatural in Christianity: Principal Rainy and others: Scribner’s Sons.................0....0 005 
Tenderness of Christ: Rt. Rev. Anthony W. Thorold: Lippincott Co., r2mo, cloth................... I 
Unknown Life of Jesus Christ: Nicolas Notovitch: G. W. Dillingham, cloth........................ 
Was the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome ?: Rev. Mason Gallagher: Hunt & Eaton, cloth................ I 
Witness of the Church to Pure Christianity: Rt. Rev. William A. Leonard, D.D.: Pott & Co. +» 12mo, cloth, 1 
Scientific and Industrial 
A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell Ell Hesy Excavated: Fred. J. Bliss: Macmillan, illus., 8vo, cloth.... 2 
Aérial Navigation: From the Dutch, by G. E. Waring, jr.: Appleton, 1r2mo, cloth..................... I 
Alternating Generations : Biological ‘Study of Oak-galls and Gall-Flies: H. Adler : Macmillan, r2mo, buck. 3 
Biological Lectures and Addresses: Arthur Milnes Marshall: Macmillan, 8vo.................. Pe 
How to Make and Use the Telephone: George H. Cary, A.M.: Bubier Pub. a ha, eects BS 
Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man: Henry Drummond: Pott & Co., 12mo, cloth AEP 2 
Progress of Flying Machines: O. Chanute: American Engineer and Railroad Journal, cloth ........... 2 
The Diseases of the Will: Th. Libot: Trans. by Merwin-Marie Snell: Open Court Pub. Co., new edition, 
Essentials of Chemical Physiology: For the Use of Students: W. D. Halliburton: Longmans, 8vo, cloth, 1 
The Theory of Heat: Thomas Preston: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth...... 0.0... 0.00000 cee cee eee 5 
: Sociologic Matters 
Eight Hours for Work: John Rae: Macmillan, 12mo, CUT a a hn he Rie tt ae geo I 
Land Systems of Australasia: William Eppes: Scribner’s Sons, cloth............ ia ay) <a 
Man and Woman: A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters: Havelock Ellis: Scribner’s Sons.. 1 
Marriage and Divorce in the United States: D. Convers: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth............ I 
Our English Cousins: Richard Harding Davis: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth ............. 0.0... 0... I 
Social Evolution: Benjamin Kidd: Macmillan & Co., cloth . S ae SE's 5 Uidletenea ee ane 
Story of the Commonweal: Henry Vincent: W. B. Conk: y Co., ‘illustrated, a pe orb ey 
The Art of Taking a Wife: Paolo Mantegazza: G. W. Dillingham, i) hot amend 
The History of Trade Unionism: Sidney and Beatrice Webb: Longmans, 8vo...................... 5 
The Jewish Question and the Mission of the Jews: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth............ 0... 0.4... I 
Wealth and Moral Law: E. Benjamin Andrews: Hartford Seminary Press, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 1 
_ Travel and Adventure 
Climbing in the Himalayas: William Martin Conway: Appleton, map and 300 illus., 8vo, cloth...... 10 
In and Out of Three Normandy Inns: Anna Bowman Dodd: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper, new edition. . 
My Summer in a Mormon Village: Florence A. Merriam: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r6mo............ I 
Rambles in the Old World: Milton S. Terry: Hunt & Eaton, cloth..........0. 0.0... 0 cee I 
Society in China: Robert C. Douglas: Lippincott, 8vo, cloth extra, with 22 illustrations.............. 4 
The Gypsy Road: A Journey from Krakow to Coblentz: Grenville A. J. Cole: Macmillan, t2mo, cloth, 1 


The Wee Ones of Japan: Mae St. John Bramhall: Harper & Bros., 16mo, cloth, illustrated............ I 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





38. The Bar of Michael Angelo: In this passage from 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam : 


And over these ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo, 


what is the meaning of the second line?—-LAUREATE, Bay 
Ridge, N. J. 

It is thought by some to refer to the straight, over- 
hanging brows characteristic of that great sculptor’s 
busts and statues, which peculiarity is very remarkable 
in the Medici Chapel. 

39. Jerry: Can you inform in what magazine Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott’s story, Jerry, appeared? I remember it 
was two or three years ago.—F. M. J., New York. 

It was begun in Scribner’s Magazine, vol. 7, page 
715, and was later published in book form. 

40. Alsace-Lorraine: Do you know any book giving 
information of Alsace-Lorraine ?—P. A. C., Richmond, Va. 

Alsace and Lorraine: Past and Future, by G. de St. 
C. Stevenson, R. Hardwicke, London, 1873; Tales from 
Alsace: Scenes in the Days of the Reformation, Carter 
Bros., New York, 1869; Among the Alsatian Moun- 
tains, by Katherine Lee, London, $3.60; Shea’s Guide 
Book to Belgium, Lorraine,and Alsace, London, $2.00 ; 
Voyage aux Pays Annexés, by Victor Tissot, Paris, E. 
Dentu, 1877, $1.25. 

41. Zhe Longest Word: What is the longest word in 
the English language, excluding names of persons and 
places and chemical combinations ?—-WorDs, Erie, Pa. 

We believe “ disproportionableness,” with its twenty- 
one letters, carries the honors. Some persons claim 
“beleaguer,” with three miles between its first and last 
letters, is the longest. 

42. The Letters of Junius: On page 207 of the present 
volume of Current Literature appears a notice of a forth- 
coming book on the letters of Junius. Has it yet been 
published ?—INcoOG, Boston, Mass. 

See Junius Revealed by his Surviving Grandson, by 
H. R. Francis (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

43. The Foot of Time: Who is the author of the lines, 

How softly falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers! 


—B. Y. R., Milledgeville, Ga. 


The author is W. R. Spencer, in his poem entitled 
Too Late I Staid. Correctly given, the lines are: 


Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded flew the hours: 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers! 


44. Bridgewater Treatises: What are the Bridgewater 
Treatises, and by whom written?—F. S. T., Cadiz, Ohio. 

Francis. Henry Egerton, eighth and last Earl of 
Bridgewater, by his will dated February 25, 1825, 
placed £8,000 at the disposal of the President of the 
Royal Society, to be paid to eight persons appointed by 
him to publish 1,000 copies of a work on the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God manifest in His works, 
from eight separate standpoints. Whewell was appointed 
to take general physics considered in connection with 
natural theology; Buckland, geology and mineralogy ; 

* Correspondents are invited to make full use of this column on 


all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received, 





Bell, the human hand; Roget, animal and vegetable 
physiology ; Pivitt, chemistry and the functions of di- 
gestion; Chalmers, external natural adapted to man’s 
moral and intellectual constitution; Kidd, on the adap- 
tation of nature to man’s physical condition; and 
Kirby, the history, habits, and instincts of animals. All 
the works appear in Bohn’s library. 

45. Jl Jacobi: In what number of Harper’s did Il 
Jacobi, an operetta, appear?—S. H. L., Aspen, Col. 

September, 1879. Out of print. 


46. Kindly inform me through Open Questions where 
I may find a poem entitled A Welsh Classic, in which a 
minister attempts to palm off Welsh on an unsuspecting 
congregation as Hebrew.—GALLICO, Statesville, N. C. 

See A Welsh Classic, by H. H. Ballard, in Standard 
Recitations No. 7, page 40, Ivers & Co., publishers, 
New York. 

47. To Go to Jericho: Rider Haggard uses this ex- 
pression: ‘‘ Seeing her, I wished Job’s scruples had been 
at Jericho.” I haye seen the phrase ‘‘Go to Jericho” 
used in other places. What is its origin and its signifi- 
cance to-day ?—JEAN, Pittsfield, III. : 

It is a contemptuous expression inviting the individ- 
ual to whom it is addressed to go away, to go into re- 
tirement, to drop into oblivion. The allusion comes 
from the Bible: “ Hanun took David’s servants and 
shaved off the one-half of their beards. . . . When they 
told it unto David, he sent to meet them, because the 
men were greatly ashamed: and the king said, Tarry 
at Jericho until your beards be grown, and then return” 
(2 Samuel, x. 4, 5). 

48. A Man to His Angel: Can someone supply me 
with a short poem which appeared lately, beginning ‘‘ A 
man said to his angel,” with the memorable closing stanza, 

Die fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Driven against the wail. 
—N. T. C., Braidentown, Fla. 


You refer to The Kings, written by Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney, and published in her collection entitled 
A Roadside Harp. We reprint the poem on page 4 by 
courtesy of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

49. John Frost’s History: Where can I get a copy of 
John Frost’s Pictorial History of the United States (edition 
of 1856).—J. J. M., Louisville, Ky. 

The work is out of print. An advertisement in one 
of the trade papers devoted to booksellers would prob- 
ably secure a copy. Perhaps some reader has one he 
may dispose of for proper consideration. 

50. Reprinting Hymus: Can you tell me if Henry 
Ware, Jr., is still living? Is he or was he an American? 
Are the words of his hymn Lift Your Glad Voices (see 
Tucker’s Hymnal, hymn 108) copyrighted? Perhaps they 
have been copyrighted and term has expired. My prin- 
cipal wish is to learn Mr. Ware’s address (if living) so that 
I may get permission to use his hymn—if permission must 
be sought.—COPYRIGHT, Topeka, Kan. 

Henry Ware, Jr., was born at Hingham, Mass., in 
1794, and died in 1843. It being fifty-one years since 
his death, all copyrights on his writings have expired, 
and you may feel at perfect liberty to use whatever of 


- Mr. Ware’s literary productions you may desire. 








